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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  pieces  collected  togeliher  in  these  vo* 
lumes^  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
not  before  published,  appeared  during  the 
course  of  seven  years,  in  the  Youth's  Maga- 
zine. The  first  of  them  was  printed  in  the 
number  for  February,  1816;  from  which  time 
they  were  continued,  with  few  interruptions, 
till  the  end  of  the  year  1822,  when  Miss 
Taylor's  declining  health  obligl^d  her  to  desist 
entirely  from  Kterary  occupations. 

Very  soon  after  the  commencement  of  her 
regular  contributions  to  the  Youth's  Maga- 
zine, my  sister  had  reason  to  believe  that, 
through  the  medium  of  its  pages,  she  had 
succeeded  in  gaining,  in  a  high  degree,  the 
attention  of  a  very  large  number  of  young  per- 
sons. An  assurance  so  encouraging  inspired 
her  with  the   earnest   desire   to   improve  the 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

favourable  impression  she  had  made^  for  pro- 
moting the  best  interests  of  her  readers ;  and 
whether  she  was  grave  or  gay,  she  never  lost 
sight  of  this  object.  Her  fiiends  have  gene- 
rally concurred  in  the  opinion  that  many  of 
these  pieces  are  among  the  happiest  efibrts 
of  her  pen;  and  that  a  repubUcation  of  them 
was  due  to  their  merit.  In  compliance  with 
this  opinion  she  had  revised  and  prepared 
for  the  press  the  greater  part  of  the  papers, 
not  long  before  her  last  illness;  and  she  left 
with  me  instructions  for  the  publication  of  the 
whole. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  avail  myself  of 
this  opportunity  to  express  publicly,  to  the 
conductors  of  the  Youth's  Magazine,  the  sense 
which  I  know  my  late  sister  always  entertained 
of  the  kindness  and  liberaUty  of  their  conduct 
towards  herself,  during  the  years  in  which  she 
was  a  stated  contributor  to  that  useM  and 
widely  circulated  publication. 

I.  T.  JUN. 
Ongar,  Septembei'  28,  1824. 
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SEVXN   YXABS    AGO. 
To  the  Editor  qftke  Youeh*s  Magaxin4, 
SIB, 

I  FLATTER  myself  that  your  youthful  readers 
vnSl  not  be  unwilliag  to  attend  to  the  admonitions 
of  one  who»  only  seven  years  ago,  was  even  as. 
they  are,  that  is,  one  of  yoi^*  youthful  readers. 
I  am  this  day  one  and  twenty :  and  although  my 
coming  of  age  was  an  event  to  which  I  liad  long 
looked  forward  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  satis- 
fiiction,  I  must  confess  that  certain  reflections  with 
wUdi  I  am  about  to  acquaint  you,  have  tended 
very  greatly  to  damp  my  spirits ;  and  to  embitter 
the  many  warm  congratulations  of  my  land  friends  on 
the  occasion. 

Upon  retiring  to  my  room  after  the  festivities  of 
the  day  are  over,  I  feel  much  disposed  to  commu- 
nicate to  you  the  cause  of  my  dissatisfiftction ;  with 
a  view,  not  only  of  relieving  my  own  mind,  but 
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particularly  with  the  hope  that  the  relation  may 
prove  of  some  advantage  to  those  of  your  readers 
who  may  still  have  such  a  precious  seven  years  in 
anticipaticm. 

You  must  know.  Sir,  that  as  soon  as  I  opened 
my  eyes  this  morning,  the  beautiful  frost-work  on 
my  window  brought  to  my  recollection,  as  vividly 
as  though  it  had  been  .  but  yesterday,  the  fine, 
bright  January  morning,  seven  years  ago,  when  I 
awoke  in  this  very  chamber  in  die  highest  spirits 
imaginable,  with  the  joyful  consciousness  of  being 
fourteen.  My  imagination  being  then  somewhat 
more  sportive  than  it  is  at  present,  formed  a  sort 
of  indistinct  association  between  the  fantastic  co* 
ruscatioBS  of  the  firosty  panes,  and  my  future  for- 
tunes. I  could  imi^ine  groves,  spires,  caacades, 
and  wide  spreading  landscapes,  representing  the 
bright  scenes  of  life  through  which  I  was  about  to 
pass.  But  not  to  detain  you  with  these  chimeras ; 
I  arose,  as  I  observed,  with  a  fine  flow  of  spirits ; 
proceeding,  not  only  from  a  sense  of  present  hap- 
piness, but  from  a  sanguine  contemplation  of  tbe 
fair  series  of  youthful  days  that  lay,  as  it  were,  out- 
stretched before  my  view.  In  seven  years  I  should 
come  of  age;  which  would  happen,  I  found,  in 
the  year  1816 ;  and  tiie  interval  between  the  pre- 
sent time  and  tliat  distant  date,  appeared  abun- 
dantly sufficient  to  accampUsh  all  to  which  my 
ambition   could  possibly  aspire.     I  reflected,  with 
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exultatioii,  on  die  vaeft  proficiency  I  should  un- 
doubtedly make  in  every  diing  good  and  desiiable, 
should  my  life  be  prolonged  to  tliat  period.  It 
was  my  privilege.  Sir,  to  have  parents,  not  only 
kind  and  indulgent,  but  such  as  took  die  most 
judicious  and  unremitting  pains  with  die  educa- 
tion of  dieir  diildren ;  so  that  I  was  too  well  in- 
structed to  be  looking  forward  to  a  succession  of 
vain  pleasures,  and  empty  fiivolous  pursuits.  I 
was  well  aware,  that  to  store  my  mind  with  every 
Idnd  c^  useful  knowledge,  to  cultivate  a  correct 
taste,  to  conquer  bad  habits,  to  cherish  amiable 
dispositions,  and,  above  all,  to  choose  our  heavenly 
Fadier  to  be  the  guide  of  my  youth  and  my  por* 
tion  for  ever,  were  the  only  objects  worthy  the 
ambition  of  an  intelligent  being :  and  I  believe  I 
did  £eel  a  sincere  desire  and  intention  so  to  im- 
prove my  time  and  oi^xtunities.  But  without 
calculating  upon  past  fiedlures — forgetting  the  time 
already  wasted*  advantages  n^lected,  resolutions 
broken,  and  the  like ;  and  without  forming  any 
dUiinet  plan,  ox  laying  any  solid  foundation  for 
future  success  in  resbting  temptation  and  pressing 
through  difficulties — ^I  ima^bed  that  the  mere  ex- 
tent  of  time  that  was  before  me,  must  insure  it,  and 
effect  all  I  desired.  What  could  not  be  done  in 
seven  years  ! 

I  was,  indeed>  aware  that  mu^^h  r^oEiained  to  be 
done ;   with    8<»ie   thirst   for    knowledge,    I    was 
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conscious  of  a  constant  aversion  to  steady  applica* 
tion,  which  occasioned  my  being,  at  this  time,  be- 
hind-hand with  many  of  my  juniors.  My  dispo- 
sition was  not  otherwise  than  affectionate ;  but  my 
temper  being  proud  and  irritable,  caused  much  un- 
easiness both  to  myself  and  to  my  friends.  I  had 
frequent  disputes  with  my  brothers  and  sisters; 
and  offcen,  indeed,  behaved  very  unbecomingly  to 
my  kind  purents;  and  bitterly  as  I  always  re- 
pented it  afterwards,  still  the  habit  was  unsub- 
dued. With  regard  to  religion,  although  I  was  too 
well  taught  not  to  have,  at  times,  very  serious 
thoughts,  and  some  uneasiness  on  the  subject,  still 
I  stopped  short  where  so  many  do,  at  wishes  and 
intentions.  I  was,  however,  extremely  dissatisfied 
with  this  state  of  things;  and  there  was  nothing 
good,  or  even  great,  that  I  did  not  fully  intend  to 
become  by  the  time  my  education  should  be  com- 
pleted. And  the  elasticity  of  my  spirits  on  that 
cheerful  morning,  the  vigour  of  body  and  mind  I 
then  possessed,  together  with  the  sanguineness  of 
youth,  made  me  readily  believe  that  all  I  wished 
would  certainly  be  accomplished. 

I  spent  the  day  merrily  with  my  companions; 
not  troubling  myself  about  my  plans  of  reformation 
on  that  day,  because  it  vras  my  birtk^day. 

The  next  morning,  however,  I  did  rise  an  hour 
earlier  than  usual :  for  early  rising  was  one  of  the 
good  habits  I   intended  to  acquire;  it  being  one 
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on  which,  as  my  dear  father  used  to  say*  all  the 
rest  very  greatly  depended.  Bdng  not  a  little 
pleased  with  myself  on  this  account.  1  came  in 
to  breakfast,  after  an  hour's  pleasant  aj^lication, 
in  great  good  humour; — overcame  two  or  three 
little  provocations  without  expressing  resentment; 
and  applied  to  all  my  pursuits  very  assiduously  the 
whole  day.  Now  I  imagined  every  difficulty  ccm* 
quered.  The  next  day  I  rose  but  one  quarter  of  an 
hour  later ; — only  answered  raiher  impatiendy  when 
my  elder  brother  contradicted  me;  and  omitted 
nothing  of  my  business,  except  getting  one  of  my 
French  verbs.  But  on  the  day  fottowing,  it  being 
a  raw  dismal  morning,  the  bell,  as  usual,  rang  for 
prayers  before  I  had  finished  dressing.  This  dis- 
concerted me.  It  is  not  easy  to  maintain  a  good 
humour  and  a  bad  conscience  at  the  same  time.  To 
the  first  person  who  spoke  to  me,  I  gave  a  cross 
answer ; — ^had  one  dispute  with  my  brother,  and 
two  with  my  sister  before  dinner ; — sat  down  to  my 
lessons  in  an  idle  mood ; — did  them  all  indifiPerently ; 
and  at  night  hurried  over  my  prayer  just  as  care- 
lessly as  usual. 

Thus  passed  that  unpromising  day.  But  what 
will  you  say,  Sir,  when  I  inform  you,  that  witli  a 
few  exceptions,  such  as  I  have  described  above, 
when  under  the  influence  of  some  present  stimulus, 
or  new  fonned  resolution,  it  is  a  pretty  fiur  spe- 
dmen  of  all  the  rest,   from  that  period  to  the 
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present  mament !  I  do  not  deny,  indeed,  but  that  I 
Jiave  made  some  progteifls  in  the  various  brandies 
of  education ;  nor  that  some  of  my  more  childish 
Rulings  hare  been  superseded  by  maturer  and  less 
obvious  faults ;  but  I  must  say»  that  upon  compar* 
ing  what  1  now  am  with  what  I  intended  to  be 
seven  years  ago,  or  dven  with  what  I  might  rea* 
sonably  have  hoped  to  be,  my  disappointment  is 
complete.  Nor  am  I  able  to  alleviate  it  by  laying 
the  blame  updn  my  education.  I  have  enjoyed 
fiedr  opportunities — ^had  every  thing  to  stimulate 
and  to  encourage  me :  but  I  wanted  that  strength 
of  mind,  that  steady  resolution,  that  constant  un- 
fedling  effort  to  resist  small  temptations,  and  to 
conquer  slight  difficulties^  which  make  the  grand 
difference  between  the  strong  and  the  weak-*-the 
virtuous  and  the  unworthy;  between  the  Christian 
and  the  cumberer  of  the  ground.  Besides,  instead 
of  profiting  by  past  experience,  I  was  perpetually 
placing  an  nnwarrantable  dependance  on  the  future^ 
As  one  year  alter  another  passed  away,  I  still  hoped 
better  things  from  the  next,  and  the  next;  and, 
ever  yielding  to  the  dangerous  illusion,  neglected  to 
TOJbke  the  effort  needM  at  the  present  nwrnent.  Oh, 
to  lt>d£  back  upon  those  golden  opportunities  \ 

But,  Sir,  I  intend  not  to  trouble  you  with  my 
c(^plaints  any  furtlier  than  as  they  may  prove 
useful  to  others.  Many  of  ydur  readeiB  have  pro- 
bably as  long,  or  a  still  longer  period  of  their  mino- 
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rity  before  them*  How  onspeakable  an  adrantage ! 
How  Tast  a  difference  at  this  period  of  life»  between 
seven  years  ago,  and  seven  yeare  to  came!  How« 
ever  the  pest  may  have  been  misimproved,  the 
fiitare — ^the  fair,  Ixight,  promisiog  future—- is  still 
unconsumed,  miwasted:  that  period  of  life  of  all 
others  the  most  important,  because  upon  it  t^e  for- 
mation of  the  character  almost  entirely  depends,  is 
yet,  as  it  were,  in  their  own  power.  Let  them  not 
suppose  that  it  depends  upon  the  particular  bent  of 
their  genius,  or  cast  of  their  disposition,  whether 
or  not  they  are  to  rise  above  the  common  level  of 
intellectual  and  moral  ezceUence ;  or  upon  the  ex- 
ertions of  their  parents  and  teachers ;  it  depends, 
as  a  means,  upon  their  own  exertions.  All  things 
are  possible,  I  believe— ell  tiuiigs,  at  least,  that  are 
good  and  desirable  for  us— -to  persevering  effort: 
and  without  this,  as  I  so  well  know,  seven  years,  or 
seven  times  seven  wHl  do  nodiing  for  us ; — ^nothing, 
but  strengthen  bad  habits,  weaken  g^ood  resolutions, 
and  remove  opportunities  of  improvement.  Those 
temptations  to  delay  and  negligence  which  we  feel 
to-day,  will  as  assuredly  return  to-morrow,  as  the 
morning  light ;  return  too,  with  increased  force, 
though  increased  in  too  imperceptible  a  degree  to 
give  the  alarm. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  imagine, 
that  however  it  may  be  with  regard  to  other 
things,    I   have   yet  time   enough  before  me   for 
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religion ;  and  have  little  occasion  to  reproach  my- 
self for  not  being  quite  decided  in  that  respect,  at 
the  age  of  twenty  one.  Alas !  Sir,  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  this  is  the  most  grievous  part  of  my 
complaint,  and  the  true  source  of  all  the  rest^ 
Had  I  but  listened  to  the  admonitions  of  Scripture, 
reason,  and  conscience,  seven  years  ago,  all  that  I 
wished  would  have  followed  of  course.  Religion, 
you  know,  is  a  sure  remedy  for  carelessness,  frivo^ 
lity,  slothful  habits  and  evil  tempers'  I  believe, 
indeed,  that  it  makes  hard  things  easy,  and  irksome 
things  pleasant. 

Besides  this,  I  believe  it  is  not  possible  for  any 
one  who  has  been  favoured  with  a  religious  edu* 
cation,  to  resist  for  seven  years  the  convictions  of 
cunscience,  to  suffer  all  the  impressions  made  by 
sermons,  the  admonitions  of  friends,  and  good 
books,  to  wear  off,  without  such  an  effect  being 
produced  in  stilling  the  conscience  and  hardening 
the  heart,  as  to  render  the  whole  business  of  re- 
ligion«  so  fEur  as  it  depends  on  our  own  efforts,  un- 
speakably more  difficult  than  it  would  have  been 

6RVEN  YBABS  AGO. 

1  am.  Sir.  your  obedient  servant. 


Izl. 


n. 
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Thbbe  is  a  prevailing  desire  in  lite  minds  of 
many  young  people  to  be  freed  from  the  restrainte 
of  authority; — ^an  impatience  for  that  period  to  ar- 
rive  when  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  direct  their  own 
actions;  It  is  not,  p^haps*  very  uncomm<m  for 
them  to  imagine  that  they  should  be  more  willing 
even  to  do  right — that  it  would  be  easier,  and  tax 
more  agreeable — if  it  were  no  longer  a  matter  of 
constraint,  but  of  choice. 

'  To  any  who  may  have  entertained  such  ideae^i 
I  would  propose  a  method  by  Yftach  they  may 
already  ascertain  their  powers  of  self  govern- 
ment; and  direct  them  to  a  sphere  of  action« 
which,  whatever  their  present  circumstances  may 
be,  is  subject  to  no  external  control ;  where  parents, 
tutors,  friends,  have  no  domini(m ;  Ivhere  they  are 
already  emancipated  from  ev^rjr  outward  restraint. 
Here  then  they  may  try  their  strength  and  prove 
their  skill ;  and  if  they  fail  here,  it  is  but  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  they  would  be,  at  least,  equally 
unsuccessful,  if  entrusted  with  the  direction  <^  their 
own  conduct. 

But  in  what  way,  it  may  be  asked,  are  persons 

b3 
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whose  time,  puisuits,  actions,  whose  very  recre- 
ations are  in  a  measure  regulated  by  others^ 
at  liberty  to  command  themselves  ?  There  are, 
indeed*  several  ways  in  which  this  question  might 
be  profitably  answered;  but  we  shall  at  present 
confine  ourselves  to  one,  and  reply — Thought  is 
free.  Here  is  a  boundless  field,  over  which  the 
youngest  and  most  strictiy  guarded  possesses  un* 
Ikoited  dominion.  Here  the  eye  of  the  most 
watbhM  Mend  caimot  penetrate.  At  the  very 
moment  that  a  child  is  gratifying  a  parent's 
feelings  by  some  act  oi  obedience,  tiie  thoughts 
may  be  so  en^loyed  as  woidd  incur  his  severest 
displeasure.  There  is  but  One  whose  eye  dis- 
cerns "  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  tiie  heart;" 
and  «  lively  i^ooUection  of  that  eye  being  ever 
preseijt,  behokting  and  recording  all  that  passes 
wi<tiin«  would,  indeed,  supersede  every  other  con* 
ndieraftion. 

Here  <3i^i,  let  die  proud  spirit,  inpatient  oi 
control,  txA  ooi^ent  of  his  sUxsaglfa  to  resist 
temptetioH  and  avoid  danger,  begin  to  exercise  his 
self-commaiid.  Antt  ha:e  let  the  modest  and  inge- 
nuous, Who  cheerfully  submit  to  w^olescmie  re- 
straint and  parental  guidance,  give  double  diligence 
in  guarding  and  regulating  that  to  which  parental 
autlioiifty  cannot  extend. 

All  self-government  begins  here.  He  who  c«i<» 
not  command  his  thoughts,  must  not  hope  to  con- 
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tnl  bis  aetitms.  The  smallest  attention  to  onr  own 
minds  mnst  convince  ns  that  fiie  thoughts  require 
testramt.  If  left  to  pame  tiieir  own-  coarse,  they 
wffl.  asBoredly  take  a  wrong  one*  Tliree  difierent 
descriptiana  of  tiiooght  might  be  mentioned,  closely 
indeed  connected  witii  each  other,  but  which  gene- 
rally, perhaps,  occur  in  the  follonnng'  order : — idU 
thoughts,  nain  thooghtSt  and  wicked  tiionghts. 

Ule  tiionghts  axe  tiiose  which  ramlde  wantonly 
about  tifee  mind,  ranging  £K>m  one  object  to  another, 
just  as  they  will,  witiioat  any  effort  bang  made 
tp  *  <fiyert  tiiem  into  a  useful  channel.  It  might 
afford  a  profitable  iflnstration  of  our  meanings 
if  tiie  train  of  thougixi  passing  tinough  the  mind 
of  a  young  lady,  for  instence,  while  sitting  for 
an  hour  alone  at  her  work'-table,  could  be  taken 
down  as  it  oecurB.*— Perhaps  she  would  herself 
be  etoitied  to  peruse  Ihe  motiey  record.  Or  should 
die  be  disponed  to  plead  in  her  excuse  tiiat  it  was 
rather  silly  than  sinful,  let  her  remember,  *tiiat 
**  tiufe  likottght  of  foolishness  is  sin."  it  is  not 
said  the  tilougfat  of  wickedness^  but  the  thought  of 
foolishmess.  And  it  is  so,  because  it  wastes  time 
and  talents  which  ni%ht  be  profitably  employed, 
and  lor  which  we  must  render  an  account.  It  is 
not  sufficient  that  tiie  hands  are  occupied,  the 
mind  may  be  idle  whilst  they  are  busy :  and  how 
ameh  nusduefand  misery  maybe  traced  to  inde- 
lenoe  of  mind!    Thought  is  tibe  diief  prerogative 
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of  our  being ;  the  great  means  of  ennobling  and 
reforming  it :  it  makes  the  grand  distinction  be*- 
tween  the  man  and  the  brute.  And  yet,  would  it 
oe  paying  too  high  a  compliment  to  Hie  capacities 
of  die  iinnet  or  the  lap-dog»  (who  we  may  sup- 
pose to  be  the  aforesaid  young  lady's  companions 
at  her  work-table,)  to  presume  that  the  train  of 
ideas  or  sensations,  passing  through  their  *brains 
at  the  same  time,  would  be  at  least  as  well  worthy 
of  note  as  those  of  their  mistress  ?  I  would  gladly 
amuse  my  readers  with  the  alternate  cogitations  of 
the  lap-dog,  the  linnet,  and  the  lady ;  but  being 
unyrilling  to  hazaid  a  conjecture  with  regard  to  tlie 
two  former,  I  leate  them  to  furnish  those  of  the  latter 
for  themselves.  If  "  Satan  finds  some  mischief  sttU 
for  idle  hands  to  do,"  it  is  no  less  true  of  idle 
thoughts.  They  are  the  first  means  he  employs  to 
ensnare  us :  of  them  we  are  not  much  afraid,  and 
therefore  axe  easily  led  on  to  the  next  step,  which  is 
short  and  easy  indeed. 

By  vain  thouishts,  we  may  understand  those 
^  excorabo.  of  ^  i^n-tion.  ^  ^ 
visions  of  future  happiness,  (as  ]m{Mrobable  as  tliey 
are  indeed  undesirable^  which,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
are  by  many,  not  only  admitted^  but  encouxagedi 
If  any  young  persons  should  yield  to  this  kind 
of  mental  indulgence^  under  the  idea  of  its  being 
a*  harmless  amusement,  it  can  only  be  for  want 
of  observation  id  tlieir  own  minds,   or  for  want 
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of  sufBcieat  experience  of  its  ooDBequenoefi.  Its 
effects  on  the  mmd  are  much  the  same  as  tiboee 
of  mtanperance  on  the  body;  enfeebling  its 
powers,  rendering  every  present  occupation  in* 
sipid --every  duty  dry,  and  creating  a  distaste 
for  all  mental  improvement;  at  the  same  time 
that  it  cherishes  the  love  of  self,  and  blunts  every 
benev6lent  and  generous  seintiment.  Nor  is  it  too 
xmioh  to  say,  that  an  hi^itiial  indulgence  of  these 
visionary  pleasures  is  absolutely  incompatible  with 
religious  improvement.  The  mind,  whose  favour- 
ite employinent  is  forming  jdans  and  wishes  for 
possessing  the .  pleasures,  honours,  riches,  vanities 
of  this  woild,  dannot  be  seeking,  "  fir  it  ^  the 
idngdom  of  GkxL ;"  cannot  be  f  hungering  and 
thirsting  after  righteoueness ;"  cannot  have  "  fixed 
its  affections  on  things  above."  Well  then  might 
David  exclaim,  "  I  hate  vain  thoughts,  but  thy 
law  do  I  love./'  He  knew  that  to  love  both  was 
impossible,  for  he  sets  them  in  direct  o}qK)»tion  to 
each  oth.er. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe,  and  we  hope 
not  needfial  to  warn  our  readers  against  the  last 
menticmed  kind:  indeed,  if  the  two  former  be 
carefully  guarded  against,  and  dLsmissed  from 
tiie  mind  as  soon  as  they  enter,  there  wiU  be  little 
danger  that  wicked  thoughts  should  gain  admis- 
sion»  But  let  none  hope  to  escape  even  from 
thes^   if   license   be    given   to  the    otiiers.     The 
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distance  and  difiierence  between  vain  and  wicked 
dioughta,  is  much  leas  than  may  be  imagined;  it 
is  but  another  step>  a  step  soon  and  easily,  and 
often  unconsciously  taken.  Who  then  mil  dispute 
that  "  the  thought  of  foolishness  is  sin!" — Who 
but  has  need  to  -watch  and  pny  that  they  enter  not 
into  this  temptation  1 

If  a  habit  of  indolgmg  vain  and  sinfid  thoughts 
be  so  injurious  to  the  moral  and  inteUectoal  powers, 
how  healthful,  how  desirable  is  a  well-regulated 
mind,  which  has  acquired  such  a  command  over 
itself,  as  to  be  aUe  to  call  off  the  thoughts  in* 
stantly  from  unprofitable  waaderifigs,  and  4x  them 
on  useful  and  important  sobjects!  Youth  is  the 
time  for  forming  tins  habit :  if  neglected  then,  it 
will,  in  after  life,  be  by  painful  labofious  efforts 
only,  that  Ihe  mind  can  be  brought  to  j^rofitable  re* 
flection  and  meditation ;  from  which  it  will  be  ever 
liable  to  be  diverted  by  every  trifle  that  presente 
itself  to  the  senses. 

All  mental  superiority  originates  in  habits  of 
thinking,  A  child,  indeed,  like  a  maidiine,  may 
be  made  to  perform  certain  functions  by  external 
means;  but  it  is  only  when'  he  begins  to  thmk 
that  he  rises  to  the  dignity  of  .a  rational  being. 
Are  we  at  a  loes  for  sabjects  of  improving  and 
interesting  thought?  O,  look  anKuid!  regard  (he 
heavens  above  and  the  earth  beneath.  The  won- 
ders  and  beauties  of  nature  are  of  themselves  ia-^ 
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exhaustible  sources  of  delightfiil  contemplaticm. 
That  must  be  a  low,  frivolous  mind»  in  which  a 
^ance  at  the  stany  heavens  excites  no  interest, 
no  cuiio8ity»  no  admiration,  no  reverence  for  the 
great  Creator.  Many  of  our  employments  (and 
ttn&  remark  especially  applies  to  female  employ- 
ments) are  haj^ily  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  leave 
the  m&d  at  liberty.  Let  no  one  imagine  that 
she  is  not  responsiUe  for  the  manner  in  which 
that  Uberty  is  used.  While  the  useful  needle  is 
performing  its  humble  foiotions,  what  a  noble 
privilege  it  is,  that  the  mind  may  be  engaged  hi 
the  grandest  pursuits  that  can  occupy  an  intelligent 
being! 

Why  is  it  that  so  many  who  acknowledge 
generally  the  supreme  importance  of  religion, 
yet  from  year  to  year  neglect  that  great  salvation  ? 
It  is  for  want  of  thought.  Idle  and  vaui  thoughts 
are  the  "  weeds  which  spring  up  and  choke" 
every  good  impression ;  %nd  prevent  all  serious 
reflection.  Oh,  we  shoidd  be  ashamed  to  men- 
tion the  trifles  that,  it  is  to  be  feared,  occupy 
hours  and  years  of  eager,  anxiotis  thought,  and 
cause  such  subjects  as  death,  heaven,  and  eternity, 
to  appear  dull,  insipid,  and  unimportant !  Let  our 
young  readers  inquire  for  themselves  to  what 
themes  their  thoughts  BM>st  gladly  and  mtturally 
recur.  And  happy,  happy  they,  who,  aftear 
such  an   investigation  can  ttncerely  exdaim,    "  O 
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how  love  I  thy  law;    it  is  my  medUaiian  all  the 
day !" 

Let  none  be  discouraged  from  attempting  to  ac- 
quire the  light  regulation  of  their  thoughts,  by  the 
difficulties  they  may  have  to  encounter.  Habit 
will  render  that  easy  and  delightful,  which,  at  first, 
appears  dry  and  difficult.  The  mind  will  gradually 
become  enlarged  and  ennobled;  will  feel  dhgusted 
at  the  trifles  which  used  to  satisfy  it,  and  aspire  to 
pursuits  and  pleasures  of  the  highest  order.  To 
be  prepared  for  the  great  change — meetened  for  a 
world  of  intellectual  and  spixfcual  enjoyment,  will 
then  appear  to  us  the  grand  concern  of  life,  the 
"  one  thing  needful."  Then  shall  we  be  able  to 
say  with  the  Fsalnust,  *'  I  thought  on  my  ways, 
and  turned  my  feet  unto  thy  testimonies." 
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*'  Be  clothed  with  humility  t**  and  have  **  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and 
^fdet  spirit  t  which  it  in  the  eight  of  God  of  great  price," 

This  is  the  most  graceful,  becoming,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  novel  costume  that  has  ever  solicited 
public  patronage.    The  mantle  is  of  the  most  ex- 
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quisite  hue  and  delicate  texture :  tastefully  deco- 
rated  with  the  ahove-mentloned  costly  brilliaiits ; 
and  will  be  found  to  unite'  every  ad^'antage  of 
utility  and  elegance.  This  dress  is  suitable  to  all 
seasons,  and  is  considered  equally  becoming  to  the 
young  and  the  old.  It  possesses  extraordinary 
durability ;  is  less  liable  to  take  a  soil  than  any 
other  m^rial,  aud  retains  its  freshness  and  no- 
velty to  the  last.  It  falls  over  the  person  in  the 
most  graceful  folds ;  and  is  so  adjusted  as  to  veil 
every  blemish,  and  set  off  the  least  favourable 
figure  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  The  colour 
usually  preferred  for  this  costume  is  invisible  green, 
which  casts  the  most  delicate  shade  upon  the 
whole  form,  and  produces  an  effect-  indescribably 
agreeable  and  prepossessing.  Nothing  can  be 
more  tastefully  imagined,  than  the  ornament  with 
which  this  mantle  is  finished  s  and  although  this 
jewel  is  pronounced  by  the  best  judges  to  be  of 
immense  value,  it  inay  be  obtained  upon  very  rea- 
sonable terms.  It  is  so  delidte  ia  its  hue,  and  so 
diaste  and  simple  in  its  workmanship,  that  it  has 
been  mistaken,  by  unskilful  observers,  for  an  ordi- 
nary  pebble:  but  connoisseurs  instantly  recog* 
nize  it,  and  allow,  it  to  be  "  more  precious  than 
rubies  *'  Notwithstanding  the  many  recommenda- 
tions it  possesses,  this  dress  has  never  become 
common,  although  universally  approved.  It  was 
.once  worn  as  a  royal  robe^  and  has  ever  since 
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been  held  in  high  estunation  and  general  use, 
amongst  the  eubjects  of  the  great  Prince  who  first 
introduced  it. 


Hie  figurative  language  of  the  Bible  will  always 
allow  of  the  most  plain,  and  practical  interpreta- 
tion. When  our  Lord,  for  instance,  relatel  the 
parable  of  the  merchantman  seeking  gooc|^  pearls^ 
who  sold  all  that  he  had  to  obtain  one  of  great 
price,  we  are  not  to  regard  it  as  an  entertaining 
fable.  Its  meaning  is  plainly  this, — that  eternal 
life  is  of  ^uch  incalculable  value,  that  it  is  infi- 
nitely  wort^  while  to  part  with  every  thing  which 
must  be  sacrificed  to  its  attainment.  The  mer- 
chant sold  his  all  .to  gain  one  pearl ;  for,  by  this 
means,  he  would  abundantly  enrich  himself:  he 
acted  wisely  therefore,  for  "  the  children  of  this 
world  are,  in  their  generation,  wiser  than  the  chil. 
dren  of  light."  In  like  manner,  whatever  we  nmy 
resign  of  present  pleasure  or  advantage  with  a  view 
to  our  eternal  welfare,  will  prove  so  imspeakably 
advantageous  in  the  end,  that  nothing  but  the  groes- 
est  blindness  and  mattention  to  our  own  interesto, 
could  make  us  unwilling  to  do  so. 

The  language  of  the  apostle  Peter,  quoted  above, 
IB  no  less  plain  and  practical  in  its  import*  The 
apparel  be  recommends,  is  no  fancy  dress  which 
we  are  not  really  expected  to  wear.  On  the  con* 
trary,  we  may— we  must,  if  we  are  Christians,*  be 
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&IUI  clothed  vdth  hmu^,  and  have  this  orna- 
ment of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit.  Some  of  our 
young  readers  would  probably  hear  with  consider- 
able interest^  that  the  most  becoming  dress  and 
the  most  brilliant  jewels  ever  worn,  were  offered 
for  their  acceptance.  Now,  this  is  truly  the  case, 
dolled  with  humility,  and  adorned  with  a  meek 
and  quiet  spirit,  they  would  be  more  richly  attired 
than  in  tbe  most  costly  array.  Who  then  will  turn 
away  disappointed  from  such  a  gift^  and  thiok  some 
sparkling  bauble  more  desirable !  Oh !  remember 
in  whose  sight  this  ornament  is  of  "  great  price." 
It  is  well  to  paude  and  reflect  closely  upon  such 
an  assertion.  Many  such  passages  of  Scripture  are, 
it  is  to  be  feared»  passed  over  with  slight  attention,f 
so  that  their  force  and  beauty  are  little  perceived. 
Many,  perhaps,  who  spend  some  precious  hours 
every  day  in  reflection  upon  their  outward  deco- 
ndions.  hare  never  stopped  to  meditate  upon  thk 
striking  declaration-*in  the  sight  of  God  of  great 
price.  He  who  forms  the  most  accurate  and  im- 
partial estimate  of  the  true  and  comparative  value 
of  all  things.  He  who  formed  and  gave  tiieir 
lustre  to  those  shining  gems  we  sa  greatly  admire, 
is  fully  aware  of  whatever  beauty  and  value  they 
possess.  Yet,  He  says,  "  not  with  gold,  and  pearls, 
and  costly  array,"  but  "  with  the  ornament  of  a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit."  Jt  is  not  cm  present 
XDtention,  to   enter  upon  that  part  of  the  subject 
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to  which  the  words  just  quoted  would  afford  so 
sfiitable  a  text :  nor  to  inquire  how  far  tiie  ex- 
pression "  not  with  gold  and  pearls,"  &c.  may  be 
supposed  to  imply  a  direct  prohibition  of  a  showy 
style  of  attire.  That  they  condemn  that  exces- 
sive attention  paid  to  appearance  which  so  greatly 
prevails  among  professing  Christians,  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  doubted.  But  our  ]vresent  purpose  is  to 
recommend  "  that  inward  adorning  of  the  mind," 
which  is  here  described.  Indeed,  there  is  little 
fear,  that  they  who  eminently  shine  with  tliese  in- 
ternal graces,  will  be  prone  to  eiccess  in  external 
decoration.  Humility,  whose  chief  characteristic  it 
is  to  be  contented  to  pass  without  attracting  obser- 
vation, will  surely  seldom  be  found  excessively 
turrayed  in  those  ornaments  which  expressly  invite 
it.  There  may  be  some*  however,  who,  though 
not  destitute  of  this  Christian  grace,  yet  conform 
too  much  to  the  customs  of  those  around  them, 
merely  from  the  want  of  a  due  consideration  of  the 
subject. 

"  Be  ye  clothed  with  humility."  There  is  grace 
in  the  very  word;  an  attraction,  which  t^ey  who 
feel  not,  must  be  as  destitate  of  true  taste  as  of 
right  principle.  There  is  no  age  to  which  it  does 
not  belong ;  but  to  the  young,  how  eminentiy  be- 
comii^!  Humility  is  the  very  foundation  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  we  nmst  be  abased,  before  we  can  be  ex- 
alted;   and   our    highest  exaltation  must,  at  last. 
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consist  in  the  depth  of  our  hiuniliation.  He  who  is 
the  "  High  and  lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  eternity/' 
exhibited,  during  the  whole  period  of  his  abode  on 
earth,  a  perfect  pattern  of  this  virtue.  He  not  only 
"  was  found  in  fashion  as  %  man,"  l)ut  "  took  upon 
him  the  form  of  a  servant ;"  and  let  us  remember, 
that  he  set  us  this  example  in  order  "  that  we  might 
foUow  his  steps."  When  we  are  conscious  of  the 
swellings  of  pride,  or  the  risings  of  vanity,  let  us 
think  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, — endeavour  to 
realize  his  appearance,  his  manner,  and  to  ascer- 
tain what  conduct  or  feelings  he  would  display  or 
recommend  on  the  present  occasion.  Above  all, 
let  us  remember, — however  we  may  imagine  the 
secret  workings  of  our  vain  hearts  to  be  concealed 
from  those  around  us,  (though  even  this  is  rarely 
the  case,)  that  His  eye  beholds  them  all,  and  with 
what  sentiments  we  are  fully  informed;  "  The  Lord 
resisteth  the  proud;"  "  the  proud  He  knoweth  afeur 
off." 

Be  ye  clothed  with  humility :  there  is  a  peculiar 
beauty  in  this  figure.  It  is  to  cover  us  completely, 
like  a  garment,  and  without  it  we  must*  never  ap- 
pear. This  simple  atdre  need  fear  no  injury.  A 
person  walking  the  streets  in  delicate  and  costly 
clothing,  is  perpetually  in  danger  of  its  being  soiled 
and  torn;  while  another,  in  plain  garments,  may 
go  about  without  fear  of  inconvenience  from  the 
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common  accideats  to  which  he  is  exposed.  So  a 
vain,  showy  mind  is  continually  exposed  to  pain 
and  mortification,  from  which  one  of  a  humhle  un- 
assuming temper  is  perfectly  secure.  The  freedom^ 
ease,  and  tranquillity  he  onjoys  can,  indeed,  scarcely 
be  conceived  of  by  tihose  of  an  opposite  spirit.  And 
the  garments  of  humility  are  armour  as  well  as 
clothing.  Tbey  form  an  invulnerable  covering, 
which  malice  itself  cannot  penetrate. 

"  He  that  is  down  need  fear  no  fall, 

He  that  is  low  no  pride ; 
He  that  is  humble  ever  shall 

Have  God  to  be  his  guide." 

Bunyan's  shepherd  boy  sang  sweetly  when  he 
sang  thus. 

And  what  is  this  ornament  on  which  we  ought 
to  set  so  high  a  value  ?-*-A  meek  and  quiet  spirit. 
O,  what  a  different  world  ours  would  be,  if  this 
heavenly  jewellery  were  to  become  fashionable ! 
but  alas !  how  rarely  do  we  see  it  worn !  we  hear 
much  outcry  of  wrong,  insult,  ingratitude.  The 
peace  of  every  private  circle  is  interrupted,  more 
or  less,  by  some  petty  contention.  And  here  is 
a  simple  means  which  would  heal  every  breach, 
calm  every  storm,  allay  every  irritation.  There 
is  a  certain  temper  called  spirit  in  some  young 
people,  which  is  altogether  opposed  to  meekness  and 
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quietness.  The  very  tenns,  indeed,  would  probably 
excite  in  tiiieni  a  snule  of  contempt.  But  tins 
would  only  prove  tbem  to  be  unacquainted  with 
die  nature  of  true  d%nity  and  real  manliness. 
That  the  most  perfect  dignity  of  character  and 
mamier  is  consistent  with  lliese  virtues  was  emi- 
Bendy  manifested  in  Him  who  was,  beyond  all 
others,  **  meek  and  lowly  in  heart."  That  spirit 
which  is  by  some  so  greatly  admired,  would  upon 
investigation,  be  found  to  be  made  up  of  the  most 
mean  and  pitiful  qualities,  and  to  proceed  from  a 
contemptible  species  of  vanity.  But,  can  it  be  ne- 
cessary to  insist  on  the  excellence  of  those  tempers 
which  the  Bible  itself  recommends  ?  Can  that  be 
mean,  unmanly,  or  of  small  value,  which,  in  the 
sight  of  God,  is  of  great  price  ! 

Every  word  of  Gx>d  is  true.  It  is  therefore  true, 
however  reluctantly  we  may  be  disposed  to  admit  it, 
tiiat  even  a  child,  who  subdues  a  rising  fit  of  passion, 
or  submits  patiently  to  some  little  grievance  that 
he  fdt  disposed  to  resist,  is  "  greater  than  he  that 
taketh  a  city." 

Do  we  need  other  inducements  to  cultivate  this 
temper  ?  Let  us  make  the  trial  for  one  day ;  let 
us  be  peaceaUe,  meek,  forbearing,  submissivse ;  de- 
termining not  to  be  provoked  by  provocation;  and 
remark,  if  that  day  will  not  be  more  productive 
of  happineeB  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  to  all  around 
ufl,  than  another  in  which  rights  have  been  main- 
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tained,  priyileges  asserted,  insults  returned,  and 
wrongs,  ever  so  succeasfully,  revenged.  This,  in- 
deed, must  be  the  case,  because  holiness  and  hap* 
piness,  our  duty  and  our  interest,  are  inseparably 
connected. 

Let  our  young  readers  then,  while  they  wisely 
repress  that  inordinate  attention  to  external  deco* 
ration  which  so  generally  prevails,  be  ambitious  to 
win  and  wear  this  choice  array,  these  precious  orna- 
ments. Let  them  "  learn  of  Him  who  was  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart,  and  they  shall  find  peace  in  their 
consciences,  and  rest  to  thmr  souls." 


IV. 
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That  "  what  man  has  done  man  may  do,"  is 
a  most  stimulating  and  encouraging  truth.  It  is 
this  consideration  chiefly,  that  renders  the  lives 
or  individuals  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  their  day  and  generation  so  interesting  to  their 
fellow-creatures :  and  it  is  a  remark  which  aihould 
be  borne  in  mind,  whether  we  are  studying  the 
actions  of  great  good  men,  or  of  clever  had  men. 
In  the  former  case,  we  should  inquire  whether  we 
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are  not  possessed  of  the  same  qualities,  polHren» 
and  opportunities,  (genendly  speaking)  with  yddck 
they  were  favoured ;  and  in  the  latter,  that  we  ])ar-* 
take  of  the  same  depraved  nature,  and  are  liable 
to  the  same  temptations  that  led  them  astray.  It 
is  not  the  history  of  other  beings,-— of  those  above  or 
below  us  in  the  scale  of  intelligence ;  it  is  neither  of 
angels  nor  brutes,  but  of  men  like  ourselves  that  we 
read. 

It  is  a  common  remark,  that  biography  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  studies  to  which  we  can  apply ; 
but  we  must  remember,  that  its  usefulness,  to  us, 
entirely  depends  upon  our  right  application  of  it. 
It  is  idle  indeed,  to  take  Up  a  book  of  any  kind, 
merely  with  a  view  to  entertainment ;  we  hope  our 
readers  are  all  of  them,  by  this  time,  above  so 
childish  a  practice :  but  it  ia  possible  to  read  with 
a  general  desire  to  derive  benefit,  and  yet  without 
t^t  close,  personal  application  of  it  to  ourselves, 
which  alone  is  likely  to  do  us  good.     We   would 

■s, 

therefore  recommend,  especially  to  the  reader  of 
biography,  to  keep  one  grand  object  in  view ;  and 
to  make  this  close  inquiry  whenever  such  a  volume 
is  opened — ^In  what  respects  is  tins  applicable  to 
me? — ^How  can  I  make  it  subservient  to  my  own 
improvement?  We  shall  endeavour  to  oiFer  some 
suggestions  that  may  assist  the  reader  in  this  in- 
qmry. 

Suppose  that  a  young  person   in   the   quiet  and 

VOL.  I.  c 
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humble  walks  of  life  should  meet  with  the  annals 
of  some  great  warrior  or  statesman ;— -he  would 
probably  say,  "  Hiis  is  nothing  to  me,  except  as 
mere  amusement;  I  have  no  ambition,  at  least  I 
have  no  talents  or  opportunities  to  distinguish  my- 
self in  public  life;  I  am  quite  contented  with  my 
humble  lot;  I  seek  not  great  things  for  myself." 
Herein,  indeed,  he  would  shew  his  wisdom  ;  and  yet 
it  might  not  be  true  that  such  a  history  was  nothing 
to  him.  Whatever  is  in  itself  excellent,  is  worthy  of 
our  attention,  and  more  or  less  of  our  imitation,, 
however  widely  our  circumstances  may  differ.  Great 
talents  and  splendid  achievements  are  necessarily 
confined  to  a  few  ;  and  as  we  may  be  virtuous  and 
happy  without  them,  tdiis  is  not  to  be  regretted : 
but  it  is  the  duty  and  interest  of  every  individual  to 
aim  at  excellence,  in  his  own  sphere,  however  hum- 
ble :  and  while  it  may  be  the  farthest  from  our 
wishes  or  our  duty  to  engage  in  public  services,  it 
may  still  be  highly  to  our  advantage  to  trace  the 
steps,  and  to  mark  the  progress,  by  which  great  men 
have  arrived  at  eminence.  Many  of  the  very  same 
qualities  are  requisite  to  make  a  good  tradesman,  or 
skilful  mechanic,  which  are  needed  to  form  a  great 
statesman  or  general. 

We  shall  probably  find  that  such  a  man  was  early 
distinguished  from  the  frivolous  or  dissolute  around 
him  by  devotedness  to  his  object :  that  he  made  it 
his  study,  his  pleasure ;  not  merely  engaging  in  it  as 
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a  matter  of  course,  or  of  necessity.  We  shall  find 
that  he  ^was  not  discouraged  by  difficulties,  but  ra- 
ther stimulated  by  them  to  more  vigorous  efforts ; 
that  he  never  consulted  his  own  ease  or  gratification, 
when  they  stood  in  the  way  of  his  grand  design : 
tiiat  he  was  characterized  by  a  disregard  to  trifles  of 
all  sorts,  and  by  a  steady  aim  at  the  most  important 
ends.  Now  as  these,  among  other  good  qualities, 
ensured  to  him  success  and  distinction,  so  we  may 
be  assured  that  the  same  causes  will  produce  the 
same  effects,  in  whatever  situations  they  are  applied. 
Thus  £Eur  a  litde  apprentice-boy  may  learn  of  Peter 
the  Great ;  and  become,  by  and  by,  as  distinguished 
in  his  trade  as  the  Czar  was  in  his  empire. 

When  we  read  the  lives  of  distinguished  persons, 
we  are  generally  struck  with  the  lamentable  mixture 
of  mean  qualities  and  bad  actions  wliich  sullied  the 
glory  of  their  highest  achievements.  In  the  whole 
history  of  mankind,  there  are  but  a  very  few  excep- 
ticms  to  this  remark.  From  which  we  may  learn, 
not  to  envy  that  eminence  of  rank  or  talent,  which 
so  peculiarly  exposes  to  temptation.  At  the  same 
time  it  should  make  us  watchful-  of  ourselves ;  since, 
if  men  thus  eminentiy  gifted,  and  j>osse88ed  of  such 
gigantic  powers,  had  not  wisdom  sufficient  to  govern 
their  passions,  nor  strength  to  resist  temptation, 
-what  need  must  there  be  for  us  to  guard  against 
the  danger !  For  although  it  frequentiy  appears 
that  clever  men  are  wicked  men,  it  by  no  means 
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follows  that  to  be  wicked  one  must  needs  be 
clever ;  on  the  contrary  it  is  often  seen  that  persons 
of  the  weakest  intellect  sink  into  the  lowest  degrees 
of  vice. 

From  the  lives  of  distinguished  bad  men,  we  may 
see  the  small  value,  in  themselves,  of  those  shining 
qualities  which  dazzle  mankind.  What  is  genius 
witliout  virtue  !^t  is  but  a  splendid  curse ;  prov* 
ing  still  more  baleful  to  the  individual  himself,  than 
to  those  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence.  But  in 
tracing  the  career  of  men  distinguished  alike  by 
their  talents  and  their  vices,  it  is  especially  profit- 
able to  observe  the  gradual  steps  by  which  they 
arrived  at  the  height,  or  rather  the  depth  of  their 
notoriety.  There  was  a  time  when  Nero  appeared 
amiable  and  humane.  Let  us  not,  therefore,  con- 
clude, that  we  shall  never  be  guilty  of  a  crime» 
because  we  now  shrink  frcnn  the  thought  of  it ;  but 
rather,  if  we  find  that  we  have  not  resolution  to 
resist  the  small  temptations  of  the  present  moment, 
let  us  remember  that  we  are  in  the  high  road  to 
vice,  although  as  yet  but  at  its  commencement.  It 
is  presuinption  and  ignorance  of  ourselves  to  ima* 
gine,  that  the  power  of  resistance  will  increase  with 
the  strength  of  temptation.  By  such  self-deception 
some  once  promising  characters  have  become  the 
tyrants  and  scourges  of  society :  from  their  exam- 
ples we  should  learn,  "  when  we  think  we  stand,  to 
take  heed  lest  we  falL" 
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Rut  if  80  much  improyement  may  be  derived  from 
the  lustory  of  bad  men,  and  of  others  who  have 
eminently  possessed  "  the  vnsdom  of  this  world/' 
how  much  more  profitable  must  it  be  to  study  the 
lives  of  those  who  became  **  wise  unto  salvation" — 
who  were  good  and  great  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
words  ?  Our  libraries  are  richly  famished  with  such 
profitable  records;  and  the  young  reader  is  amply 
sttpjdied  with  animating  accounts  of  those  of  his 
own  age,  who  had  the  courage  to  "  come  out  and 
be  separate"  from  a  vain  world.  But  are  we  not 
to6  apt  to  read  the  lives  of  eminent  Christians  with 
tke  same  feeling  of  distance,  as  those  of  heroes  and 
philosopherti  ?  as  though  the  higher  attainments  of 
holiness  were  as  much  beyond  our  reach  as  the  gifts 
of  genius.  Hiis  is  a  common,  but  lamentable  mis- 
take, proceeding  not  from  humility,  but  indolence. 
Although  perseverance  and  industry  will  in  a  great 
degree  supply  the  want  of  great  abilities,  yet  genius, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  so  far  a  gift  of  nature, 
that  it  cannot  be  acquired  by  our  own  endeavours ; 
but  this  is  not  the  case  with  regard  to  **  the  wisdom 
which  is  from  above."  Hence  Christian  biography 
i»  all  encouragement;  and  it  is  only  sinful  sloth 
which  tempts  us  to  say,  '*  I  can  never  hope  to  make 
such  attainments  in  religion  as  others."  Here  am- 
bition is  sanctified ;  and  here  to  be  contented  with 
mediocrity  is  dangerous  indeed.  By  what  means 
does  it  appear,  that  these  "  burning  and  shining 
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lights"  arrived  at  such  emiuence  in  tiieir  profession  ? 
were  they  not  such  as  are  in  the  power  of  every 
reader,  however  humble  in  station,  mean  in  intellect, 
or  young  in  years  ? — ^is  it  not  invariably  by  watch- 
fulness and  diligence,  by  self-denial,  fervent  jwrayer, 
and  giving  up  the  world ; — in  other  words,  by  being 
deeply  in  earnest  in  religion,  that  these  **  best  gifts" 
are  attained  f  Let  us  not  then  merely  envy  the 
attainments  of  tliose  we  read  of,  but  with  a  holy 
ambition  resolve  to  emulate  their  graces,  lliere  is 
no  obstacle  in  the  way  but  our  own  unwillingness. 
It  is  true  that,  like  every  other  good,  this  degree  of 
growth  in  grace  igiust  be  given  from  above;  but 
this  surely  is  not  a  hindrance^  but  the  highest 
possible  advantage.  '*  He  giveth  more  grace"  to 
those  who  desire  more ;  and  they  who  sak  '*  will 
assuredly  receive."  To  young  readers,  the  encou- 
ragements and  inducements  are  especially  great; 
because  their  course  is  but  beginning,  and  it  is  yet 
tor  them  to  determine  in  what  way  to  direct  it ;  now 
they  may  either  become  like  stars  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude, or  sink  to  the  level  oftiiose  common,  care-* 
less,  doubtful  characters,  who  live  in  woildliness, 
and  die  without  comfort. 

Closely  connected  with  this  subject,  is  that  de- 
partment of  religious  reading,  which  has  proved 
very  edifying  to  many,  and  with  which  our  young 
readers  are  frequently  presented ;  we  refer  to  obita* 
aries.    In  reading  &e  lives  of  individuals,  we  observe 
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various  situations  wherein  they  are  placed » in  which 
it  is  highly-  improbable  we  shall  ever  follow  them. 
But  in  accounts  of  the  deaths  of  our  fellow  creatures. 
we  are  intimately  interested;  since  it  is  a  scene 
through  which  we  must  certainly  ourselves  pass; 
and  to  lead  such  records  without  a  deep,  thoughtful 
impression  of  that  fiact  is  folly  indeed. — ^We  too, 
must  die ;  and  as  we  know  not  how  soon,  it  behoves 
us  immediately  to  inquire  what  reason  there  is  to 
sappose  that  we  idiould  enjoy  the  same  tranquillity 
and  hope  on  a  dying  pillow,  as  we  frequently  read 
of.  Tlie  agonizing  doubts  of  a  death*bed  repent- 
ance, call  loudly  to  those  yet  in  health  to  "  remem" 
ber  their  Creator  before  those  evil  days  come/' 
While  the  cheerful  hope  of  those  whose  youthful 
and  healthful  days  were  devoted  to  him; — ^whom 
sickness  and  death  found  "  watching/'  should  stimu- 
late, us  to  "be  also  ready;''  especially  as  the  many 
early  deadis  that  are  continually  recorded,  prove, 
that  we  know  not  at  what  hour  the  angel  of  death 
may  come  ;  with  some  it  is  "  at  cock-crowing  and  iu 
the  morning/' 


V. 
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Thsodobb,  in  high  health  and  spirits,  was  en- 
gaged in  boyish  sports  "with  his  companions,  T?hen 
he  was  summoned  to  attend  the  death-bed  of  a 
favourite  friend,  a  lad  of  his  own  age,  who  had 
been,  from  his  infiancy,  his  intimate  associate.  He 
was  suddenly  seized  with  an  acute  disease ;  and* 
in  a  few  hours,  all  hope  of  recovery  being  over,  he 
expressed  a  wish  to  take  a  last  leave  of  his  friend 
Theodore. 

Theodore  entered  the  darkened  chamber  with  a 
trembling  step ;  and  with  mingled  feelings  of  awe, 
grief,  and  terror^  approached  the  bed  of  death. 
The  curtain  was  undrawn,  and  when  he  beheld  the 
altered  countenance,  and  heard  the  feeble  accents 
of  his  dyiag  companion,  this,  thought  he,  is  a  scene 
I  shall  never,  never  forget!  His  friend's  fedling 
strength  allowed  him  to  speak  but  a  few  words; 
but  they  were  words  of  high  import.  "  Theodore," 
he  said,  "  a  very  little  time  ago  I  was  strong  and 
well,  as  you  are ;  now  I  am  dying !  Oh,  that  my 
short  life  had  been  better  improved!  Oh,  that  1 
had  thought  more  of  eternity,  and  been  better  pre- 
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pared  for  it !  I  cannot  say  all  I  would :  but  learn 
from  me,  how  uncertedn  life  is,  and  remember  that 
rdigion  is  'the  one  tiung  needful !' "  Theodore 
groaned  and  wept ;  kissed  his  friend's  ghastly  cheek, 
and  retired  in  the  deepest,  sorrow. 

In  a  few  hours  he  heard  that  he  was  no  more : 
his  tears  flowed  afresh^;  he  thought  again,  and 
again,  of  his  dying  words,  arid  was  persuaded  that 
they  would  never  be  forgotten.  He  went  after- 
wards to  take  a  last  look  at  his  beloved  companion. 
With  what  feelings  did  he  enter  the  gloomy  apart- 
ment !  he  i^utmk  back  as  he  approached  the  place 
where  the  coffin  stood,  and  felt  inexpressibly  shocked 
at  the  sight  of  its  bright,  mournful  ornaments. 
When  the  white  napkin  that'  covered  the  well- 
known  fiftce  was  removed,  he  started,  and  feared 
to  trust' his  eyes  to  gaze  upon  it.  Ah  !  how  lately 
had  he  seen  that  pale  countenance  warm,  ruddy, 
and  sparkling  with  mirth  and  happiness.  Theodore 
returned  slowly  home,  viewing  every  object  in  a 
new  light ;  tiie  impressions  he  felt  of  the  uncerteinty 
of  life — ^the  recQity  of  death — ^the  value  of  religion, 
were  strong  and  lively.  He  attended  his  firiend's 
funeral ;  arrayed  in  deep  mourning  he  followed  in 
the  slow  train;  stood  on  the  verge  of  the  deep, 
dark  grave ;  witnessed  the  last  rite ;  and  retired 
sorrowful  and  serious.  The  next  day,  and  the 
next,  tiie  thoughts  of  this  mournful  event  never  left 
him  for  a  moment;   and  for   many  days   he   was 
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more  than  usually  serious,  liiou^itfiil,  and  attentive. 
He  retired  morning  and  evening  to  pray  and  to 
read  the  Bible.  He  joined  in  all  the  religious 
duties  of  the  family  without  suffering  wandering 
thoughts  to  intrude.  The  following  Sabbath  did 
not  seem  **  a  weariness*'  to  him :  he  was  glad  to 
have  his  attention  called  to  those  tilings  which  he 
felt  to  be  of  supreme  importance.  But  at  length, 
returning  to  his  ordinary  ocenpations  and  «nuse- 
ments,  his  spirits  revived,  and  vrit^  tiiat  his  former 
feelings  began  to  return :  every  day  rendered  bis 
late  impressions  fainter ;  every  time  they  returned 
it  was  with  decreased  force,  and  it  was  not' long  ere 
he  was  in  much  about  the  same  state  of  mind  as  be- 
fore the  event  happened. 

One  day  Theodore  met  witii  tiie  interesting  me- 
moirs  of  a  young  man  who  had  early  distinguished 
himself  by  his  attainments  in  science  and  literature. 
He  read  with  avidity ;  and  as  he  read,  his  ambition 
was  roused,  his  enthusiasm  kindled :  he  remarked 
by  what  means  he  had  risen  to  eminence,  by  what 
industry,  perseverance,  and  self-denial,  he  had  con- 
quered all  difficulties :  and  Theodore  determined  no 
longer  to  be  contented  with  performing  tbe  common 
da^y  drudgery  of  an  ordinary  school-boy,  but 
thence-forward  to  make  similar  exertions,  in  the 
hope  of  similar  success.  Accordingly,  the  next 
day,  he  arose  betimes,  surprised  his  masters  by  his 
extraordinary  diligence,  and  aj^lied  to  his  studies 
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even  dming  the  intervak  lumally  devoted  to  recre- 
atLon.  This  continued,  with  small  abatement,  for  a 
few  days :  hut  then  his  eneigy  began  to  relax  ;  he 
yielded  to  this  and  the  other  excuse;  forgot  the 
book  that  had  stimulated  Imn;  and  was  soon  just 
ubout  as  studious  as  before  he  read  it. 

Although  Theodore  was  by  no  means  an  unduti- 
fol  son,  yet  there  were  txtnes,  when,  if  his  parents 
thwtuted  his  wishes,  he  would  put  on  a  sullen  look, 
and  give  a  short  answer.  At  leng<h  his  mother  was 
laid  on  a  1)ed  of  sickness ;  she  became  so  extremely 
iU,  that  they  feared  she  would  not  recover :  and 
now  he  was  in  tiiie  deepest  distress :  he  knelt  by 
her  bed-fidde;  lamented  in  bitterness,  that  he  had 
ever  spoken  an  unkind  word  to  her ;  and  resolved, 
and  promised,  that  if  she  did  but  recover,  she  should 
nev^  have  to  complain  of  it  again.  At  last  she 
began  to  amend.  Theodore  was  rejoiced;  he  at- 
tended her  with  the  greatest  tenderness,  and  flew 
to  exeeute  all  her  commands. .  And  yet,  when  she 
was  quite  well,  the  very  first  time  that  she  had 
occasion  to  reprove  him,  he  returned  her  a  frowning 
look,  and  sull^i  answer. 

Once,  in  walking  out  with  his  father,  he  was 
taken  into  a  wretched  cottage,  where  a  poor  sick 
man  and  ten  small  children  were  without  bread. 
They  were  half  naked,  and  seemed  perishing  for 
want  of  food  and  fire.    Theodore's  heftrt  veamed  at 
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the  sight :  the  eldest  was  a  lad  of  his  own  size ; 
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but  what  a  difference !  as  he  stood  beside  him«  and 
compared  his  own  comfortable  dress — ^his  bright 
boots,  warm  great  coat,  and  neat  appearance,  with 
that  poor  shivering  lad's  ragged  jacket,  and  bare 
feet,  he  fj^lt  ashamed  of  having  squandered  many  an 
idle  shilUng,  that,  would  have  done  so  much  good 
here;  .on  trifling  gratifications  for  himself..  "  And 
there  are  thou^nds/'  thought  he,  "  besides  these, 
enduring  the  saoie  want  and  hardship."  He  imme- 
diately emptied  his  pockets  for  their  relief;  and 
when. he  returned  home  to  a  blazing  fire  and  good 
dinner,  he  hoped,  he  should  never  again  be  unmind- 
ful of  the  miseries  of  the  poor.  But  amid  other 
scenes,  the  wretched  cottage  was  soon  forgotten; 
and  his  next  month's  allowance  was  spent  as  it  had 
usually  been. 

It  was  the  Sunday  aflier  new-year's  day :  and 
Theodore  went  in  the  evening,  with  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  to  hear  a  sermon  to  young  people.  The 
text  was,  "  Remember  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of 
thy  youth."  The  minister  spoke  in  a  very  impres- 
sive, affectionate  manner.;  he  made  the  most  search- 
ing address  to  their  consciences, — ^the  most  lively 
appeal  to  their  fedings.  The  .place  was  crowded ; 
the  prayers,  the  hymns  were  suitable  and  affecting ; 
attention  was  excited;  tears  were  shed;  and 
Theodore's  flowed  among  the  rest.  The  service 
closed,  and  he  secretly  exclaimed,  "  The  Lord  shall 
be  the  guide  of  my  youth,  and  my  portion  for  ever." 
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He  returned  home ;  wept,  prayed ;  caUed  to  mind 
his  conduct  in  the  past  year ;  how  his  resolutions 
had  failed;  how  impressioBa  had  worn  off:  he 
thought  again  of  his  deceased  Mend;  and  felt 
thankful  that,  althou^  a  cumberer  of  the  ground, 
he  had  been  spared  yet  another  year.  He  thought 
of  **  the  sins  and  follies  of  his  childhood  and  youth  ;*' 
then  of  the  swift  passage  of  life  ;  how  short  a  time  it 
seemed  smce  the  last  new  year ;  and  how  one  after 
anotiier  would  thus  pass  away,  and  bring  him  cer- 
tainly and  soon  to  the  end  of  life ;  "  Let  me  then 
redeem  Ihe  precious  time,"  said  Theodore,  "  now, 
before  those  evil  days  come  I  Let  me  begin  this 
new  year  well ;  let  it  be  spent  better  than  the  last !" 
Thus  he  retired  to  rest  in  a  serious  spirit. 

He  arose  briskly  the  next  day.  It  was  a  fine, 
bright,  cheerful  Monday  morning,  and  Theodore, 
in  high  spirits,  ran  off  to  skate  on  the  river.  Thus 
the  morning  was  spent,  and  in  the  evening  he  went 
to  meet  a  large  party  of  young  people.  Several 
days  passed  in  similar  diversions,  till,  by  the  time  he 
returned  to  his  usual  pursuits,  when  he  thought  to 
have  put  his  good  resolutions  in  practice,  he  had 
almost  forgotten  that  it  was  a  new  year.  There  was 
nothing  that  made  it  appear  to  differ  from  the  old 
one  :  things  therefore  went  on  with  Theodore  much 
as  usual ;  nor  does  it  seem  very  probable  that  the 
present  year  will  afford  him  less  painful  reflections 
than  the  last. 
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Now,  should  any  reader  be  soiprised  at  ^taa  re- 
cital, and  consider  it  as  an  extraordinary  instance 
of  levity  and  thoughtlessness,  we  would  request  him 
to  pause  for  a  moment ;  to  examine  his  own  heart ; 
and  to  recollect  his  own  experience.  To  whom 
have  not  some  similar  events  occurred  ?  On  whom 
have  not  similar  impressions  been  made  ?  Few  are 
so  young,  but  that  they  also  have  been  alarmed  by 
the  death  of  some  associate ;  few  so  isseiisible,  as 
not  to  have  felt  it  as  a  solemn  wanting.  Who 
among  them  has  not  been  stimulated,  at  times,  to 
unusual  exertion  in  their  pursuits,  by  the  animating 
example  of  others ;  or  by  some  quickening  motive  ? 
Have  not  many  of  them,  upon  the  sickness  or  death 
of  some  dear  relation,  felt  the  pangs  of  remcArse  at 
not  having  fulfilled  *'  the  law  of  kindness"  towards 
them  ?  Who  has  not  felt  occasional  self-reproach 
when  witnessing  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  and 
formed  fresh  resolutions  to  assist  them  ?  Who,  on 
those  returning  seasons,  which  more  particularly 
remind  us  of  the  flight  of  time,  and  of  the  brevity  of 
life,  has  not  resolved  to  commence  a  new  course* 
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and  to  walk  thence-forward  in  the  pleasant  and 
peaceful  paths  of  heavenly  vidsdom  ?  And  oh ! 
which  of  our  readers  has  not  many,  many  a  time, 
felt  lively  convictions  under  the  preadiing  of  faith* 
ful  ministers,  and  felt  their  word  to  be  "  quick  and 
powerful?"  But  have  these  impressions,  in  every 
instance,  been  lasting  ?    This  is  tiie  question  which 
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each  must  answer  satisfactorily  for  himself,  before  he 
should  cast  one  stone  of  censure  at  Theodore.  Alas! 
how  many  Monday  momingt  witaess  such  lading 
impressions !  How  often  does  it  happen  that  before 
the  grass  begins  to  spring^^betoe  a  single  flower 
blooms  on  the  grave  where  we  wept  and  resolved, 
that  the  eye  that  wept,  and  liie  heart  that  promised, 
are  again  fixed  upon  a  vain  -vf oiid  t 

But  now,  let  us  inquire,  why  is  it  so  ?  At  the 
distEoice  of  two  or  three  months  from  some  painful 
bereavement,  some  solemn  warning,  are  those  con- 
siderations which  then  so  deeply  impressed  us  less 
true,  less  momentous  ?  No  :  while  **  the  cares  and 
the  pleasures  o€  this  lifb"  spring  up  like  weeds,  and 
cause  those  impressions  to  die  away,  all  these  great 
realities  remain  undianged.  There  lie  the  dead  in 
their  silent  graves !  Their  spirits,  whose  flight  we 
at  first  attempted,  in  thought,  to  pursue,  sttll  exist  in 
that  unknown  world : — at  this — at  every  moment-^ 
whatever  trifle  is  engaging  us,  they,  at  the  sauie 
instant,  are  feeling,  thinking— conscious  either  of 
unspeakable  pleasure,  or  inconceivable  regret.  We 
may  be  trifling,  we  may  be  running  into  temptation, 
and  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  dn  ;  but,  in  the  mean* 
time,  it  is  as  true  as  when  we  are  most  disposed  to 
remember  it,  that,  "  Hiere  is  a  heaven  above,"  and 
that,  "  There  is  a  dreadful  hell." 

Our  Bible  may  remain  unopened  for  days,  for 
weeks ;  but  during  those  days  and  weeks,  the  words 
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therein  written  are  as  true,  as  important,  as  when  we 
"are  reading  them  attentively.  Let  it  be  but  opened, 
and  at  all  times  we  shall  meet  the  reproof,  the 
exhortation,  the  promise.  The  Bible  never  ceases 
to  say,  (whether  we  hear  or  forbear,)  "-What  will  it 
profit  a  man  to  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his 
own  soul  ?"  And  thus,  every  motive  that  urges  us 
to  what  is  right,  remains,  in  itself,  equally  forcible 
and  persuasivct  when  we  have  forgotten,  as  when  we 
remember  it. 

Now,  what  is  the  course  of  wisdom  ?  Are  we, 
then,  some  may  perhaps  Inquire,  to  feel  habitually 
that  gloom,  and  dread,  and  sorrow,  which  we  expe- 
rience when  surrounding  a  death-bed,  or  are  weeping 
over  the  grave  ?  Are  these  impressions  never  to 
wear  off  ?  And  is  our  return  to  the  cheerful  engage- 
ments of  life,  and  of  our  age  forbidden  ?  It  can 
scarcely  be  needful  to  reply,  that  this  is  not  the 
lesson  to.  be  conveyed.  Gloom  and  sorrow  will, 
indeed,  occasionally  overwhelm  the  mind  in  this 
d3ring  world ;  and  the  **  house  of  mourning  is  better 
than  the  house  of  mirth;"  yet  melancholy  is  far 
from  being  the  feeling  natural  to  a  good  man. 
Cheerfulness  and  serenity  in  tiie  diligent  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  life,  characterise  the  true  Christian. 
But  our  moral  is  thb,  that  wisdom  consists  m  being 
hahituodly  influenced  by  thase  considerations  which 
ate  mori  powerfully  suggested  a»  particular  occasions. 
If  we  feel  in  the  ehamber  of  sickness,  and  by  tlbe 
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nde  of  the  grave,  that  life  is  uncertain,  deaidi  inevit* 
able,  and  that  heaven  or  hell  must  be  our  certain 
destination ;  let  us  ever  after  act  upon  that  convic- 
tion. And  let  it  be  thus  with  every  other  impression 
that  we  know  to  be  just.  If  our  hearts  have  melted 
at  the  occasional  sight  of  poverty  and  misery,  let  tis 
not  go  away  and  forget  that  the  destitute  and  the 
miserable  are  still  suffering :  "  the  poor  ye  have 
always  with  you;"  let  us  then  always  remember 
them* 

Consider  what  a  happy  state  of  energy  and  dili- 
gence, of  zeal,  and  of  charity,  we  should  maintain, 
if  the  accumulated  force  of  every  motive,  of  every 
impression  we  have  received,  were  constantly  press- 
ing upon  our  minds.  The  same  sense  of  the  value 
of  life — ^the  same  motives  to  diligence  and  activity, 
to  affection,  and  to  benevolence,  to  the  improvement 
of  time,  to  the  preparation  for  eternity.  And  then 
remember,  that  these  inducements  are,  in  themselves, 
every  moment  as  strong,  and  the  things  to  which 
they  relate  as  true  as  if  this  were  the  case.  We 
could  not,  indeed,  constantly  sustain  so  powerful  a 
stimulus ;  but  it  is  in  our  power  always  to  recollect 
it.  This  is  the  use  we  should  make  of  impressions. 

New-year's  day  is  now  past :  but  is  it  therefore 
leas  important  to  redeem  the  time,  and  put  our  good 
resolutions  in  practice,  than  it  was  on  that  day  ?  It 
is  rather  more  so,  because  tlie  year  is  now  shortened 
by  one  considerable  division  of  it,    Iiet  us  then. 
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consdoua  of  the  weakness  and  the  volatflily  of  our 
hearts,  and  oi  the  frailty  of  resolutions  made  in  our 
own  strength,  look  up  to  Him  who,  "  to  tfaem  who 
have  no  might,"  has  promised  to  increase  sixength; 
who  will,  if  implored,  confirm  our  wavering  minds, 
and  establish  our  weak  resolutions.  FinaHy,  may 
we  be  permitted  to  ask,  has  the  perusal  of  this  paper 
produced  any  itnpre$$ion^  Has  it»  dear  reader, 
called  to  your  remembrance  any  seasons  of  serious- 
ness and  diligence,  that  have  since  passed  away 
"  like  the  early  dew  ?"  If  so,  endeavour  and  pray 
that  it  may  not  be  so  in  this  instance ;  resolve  that 
this,  at  least,  shall  be  a  permanent  iMpasssioN. 


VI. 


"  HER  WATS  ABB  WATS  OF  FLEABAlTrNKSS.'' 

Prov.  fii.  17. 

This  beautiful  passage  of  Scripture  sounds  very 
familiarly  to  us.  It  is  one  of  those  tents  so  fre- 
quenty  quoted,  and  so  often  referred  to,  that  much 
of  its  eiFect  is  lost  upon  us  unless  we  meditate  upon 
it  closely,  and  take  pains  to  enter  into  its  meaning; 
Let  us  endeavour  to  do  so  on  the  inreeent  occasion ; 
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by  considering  the  passage— 'fbrst,  as  the  dedaratioa 
of  God  himself ;  secandly»  as  that  of  Solomon. 

First — ^This  is  a  dedaration  of  the  word  of  God  i 
and  till  bis  words  are  true.  Now  we'  shall  do  well 
to  regard  it  in  lius  light,  when  we  are  tempted  to 
cotnsider  the  ways  of  religion,  to  whicK  the  passage 
refers,  as  any  thing  rather  than  what  they  are  here 
described  to  be  :  that  "  her  paliis  are  peace/'  we  are 
perhaps,  at  all  times  ready  to  admit :  we  know  and 
feel,  even  l^e  youngest  of  us,  that  there  is  no  true 
peace — ^no  peace  of  mind  and  of  conscience*  but  in 
the  paths  of  holiness.  But  pleasant  is  a  term  we  are 
wont  to  apply  to  things  of  a  very  different  nature.-— 
We  meet  agreeable  and  entertaining  company,  and 
call  them  pfeasant  people : — ^those  who  have  been 
iq^nding  some  hours  in  the  gay  amusements  of  this 
world,  will  tell  you  they  have  had  a  pleasant  even- 
ing : — ^but  do  we  say  with  the  same  emphasis  and 
feeling  of  *Gk)d's  house  and  ordinances,  and  of  the 
society  of  his  people,  that  tiiey  are  pleasant  ?  Are 
there  not  many,  on  the  contrary,  who,  if  they  spoke 
the  language  of  their  hearts,  would  use  a  term 
directly  opposite  in  describing  them  ?  although  they 
might  allow  that  tiieae  things  are  right,  safe,  ex- 
pedient, and  even  necessary.  On  such  then-^should 
there  be  any  of  our  readers,  who  may,  in  their 
secret  thoughts,  entertain  these  idieas  of  the  good 
ways  of  religion,- we  would  earnestly  press  tlie  words 
of  the  text  as  tlie  words  of  God.    He  says  *'  her. 
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ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness.*'  And  let  us  reiiiein<* 
ber,  that  this  expression  is  addressed  to  us  as  we  are. 
It  is  not  spoken  to  angels,  nor  to  "  the  spirits  of  the 
just  made  perfect  ;'*  but  to  us,  in  our  present  state  ; 
and  more  especially  to  the  young,  with  all  their 
earthly  tastes,  fascinating  pleasures,  and  ardent  pur- 
suits. And  He  who  asserts  it  is  no  straoger  to  the 
human  heart ;  he  knows,  intimately,  its  passions  and 
propenrities.  and  in  what  tiungs  it  is  jZe  to  «eek 
satisfaction.  Nor  let  us  imagine  that  He  who  so 
exactly  estimates  the  true  value  of  all  things,  in  any 
degree  underrates  the  worth  of  earthly  good. 

We  are  delighted  with  many  things  in  this  world ; 
and  He  who  gives  us  all  things  richly  to  enjoy,  is 
fijQly  aware  of  the  pleasure  they  are  calculated  to 
produce.  He  is  also  perfectly  acquainted  mth  the 
averseness  and  distaste  we  are  prone  to  feel  towards 
Himself  and  His  ways  :  but  still  he  says  of  them  that 
thi^  are  ways  of  pleasantness.  How  then  are  we  to 
reconcile  this  unqualified  declaration  of  God,  with 
the  secret  persuasion  of  so  many,  perhaps  of  our  own 
hearts  also,  that  they  are  not  so  ?  What  oonclusion 
must  be  drawn  but  this — even  that  it  is — it  must  be. 
as  God  has  said;  and  that,  whoever  may  deny  or 
doubt  it.  His  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness.  They 
who  think  otherwise,  only  prove  that  they  have  never 
made  a  fair  trial  of  them ;  have  never  set  out  in 
earnest  in  the  way  to  Zion ;  but  only  viewed  the 
road  from  an  obscure  distance ;  from  whence  they 
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ma^  discover  the  hills  of  difficulty*  but  caa  perceive 
neither  tiie  fruits  nor  flowers  that  adorn  it.  While 
they  who  are  indeed  travelling  that  road,  unite  >  with 
one  heart  and  voice  in  corroborating  the  divine  de- 
claration. And  this  brings  us  to  the  second  view  we 
proposed  to  take  of  the  subject,  as  the  assurance  and 
the  experience  of  king  Solomon. 

Now,  as  he  himself  elsewhere  remarks,  there  eould 
not  possibly  be  a  person  selected  from  all  the  king- 
doms and  ages  of  the  world,  so  well  qualified  to 
decide  upon  the  truth  of  this  statement  as  himself ; 
because  he  had  made  trial  more  than  any  man  before 
or  after  him,  of  every  other  kind  of  pleasantness. 
Read  his  own  account  of  the  matter  in  that  rare 
description  of  worldly  prosperity  which  he  has  lefb 
upon  record  in  the  2nd  chapter  of  Ecclesiastes  ;  and 
which  is  afterwards  summed  up  in  these  memorable 
words — "  So  I  was  great,  and  increased  more  than 
all  that  were  before  me  in  Jerusalem :  also  my  wis- 
dom remained  with  me.  And  whatsoever  mine  eyes 
desired,  I  kept  not  from  l^em.  I  withheld  not  my 
heart  from  any  joy,  for  my  heart  rejoiced  in  all  my 
labour ;  and  this  was  my  portion  of  all  my  labour. 
Then  I  looked  on  the  works  that  my  hands  had 
wrought,  and  on  the  labour  that  I  had  laboured 
to  do  :  and  behold,  all  was  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit ;  and  there  was  no  profit  under  the  sun. — 
Then  I  saw  that  wisdom  excelleth  foUv,  as  far  as 
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light  excelleth  darkness. — Her  ways  are  ways  of 
pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace." 

Now,  which  of  us  can  expect  to  ensure  so  large  a 
share  of  earthly  good  ? — **  what  can  the  man  do  that 
corneal  after  the  king?"  We  should,  then,  only 
betray  our  ignorance  and  weakness  if  we  still 
secretly  indulged  the  idea,  that,  notwithstanding  all 
Solomon  and  the  Bible  may  say,  this  world  is  a 
sufficient  portion ;  and  that  it  will  not  prove  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit  to  us.  Let  us  remember,  that 
Solomon  was  the  wisest  man  who  ever  lived ;  and 
shall  we  veature  to  set  up  our  judgment  in  oppo- 
sition to  h%9  ?  Besides,  iMs  is  not  the  language  of 
Solomon  only ;  but  of  every  human  being  who  has 
arrived  at  the  same  period  of  life.  That  all  here  is 
vanity  and  vexation  (tf  spirit,  is  a  confession  reluct- 
antly extorted  even  from  "  men  of  the  world,  who 
have  their  portion  in  it."  Or,  if  they  vnll  not  avow 
it  in  words,  it  is  a  truth  indelibly  expressed  in  their 
countenances.  While  the  same  acknowledgment  is 
cheerfully  made  by  good  men :  All  here  indeed, 
is  vanity  and  vexation,  they  say,  but  this  does  not 
afflict  us,  because  our  portion  is  not  here ;  this  is 
not  our  rest ;  but  we  know  where  to  look  for  solid 
satisfeustion.  It  is  by  such  considerations  that  Solo- 
mon consoles  himself  for  the  disappointments  he 
experienced  in  his  earthly  pursuits.-^— He,  at  last, 
discovers,  lliat  it  is   only  in  wisdom's  ways   that 
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happiness  can  be  foimd:^-!^  was  his  experience. 
Thus  then  we  see,  that  the  wisest  and  most  expe- 
rienced of  men,  and  the  unerring  word  of  Grod,  agree 
in  assuring  us^  that  the  ways  of  religion,  and  they 
only,  are  wa3rs  of  pleasantness. 

Let  us  then  inquire,  how  it  is  that  they  are  so ; 
and  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  statement  with  some 
appearances  that  seem  to  contradict  it.  "  Godliness," 
the  apostle  tells  us,  "  has  the  promise  of  the  life  that 
now  is,  as  well  as  of  tliat  which  is  to  come."  That 
is,  the  true  Christian  really  participates  with  others, 
in  the  moderate  enjoyment  of  earthly  good;  and 
has,  over  and  above,  the  blessing  of  God,  which 
alcme  **  maketh  rich  without  adding  sorrow."  While 
they  who  would  grasp  at  more  than  the  holy  law  of 
God  allows,  though  they  may  experience  some 
momentary  gratification,  yet,  in  fiact,  depart  from 
happiness  in  the  same  proportion;  and  even  their 
lawful  enjoyments  are  without  the  sunshine  of  his 
favour.  But  more  especially,  they  are  ways  of 
pleasantness  because  the  truest  felicity  our  souls  are 
capable  of  proceeds  from  the  sense  of  the  favour  of 
God,  and  communion  with  him.  And,  although  in 
diis  world  we  cannot  experience  that  ftdness  of  joy 
which  is  felt  in  his  immediate  presence,  yet  we  may 
partake  so  much  of  it,  as  far  to  surpass  all  terrestrial 
bliss.  Some  sweet  springs  of  that  stream  which 
makes  glad  the  city  of  God,  refresh  this  wilderness 
below. 
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But  it  b  also  said,  diat  the  patilis  of  religioa  are 
paths  of  peace ;  then  we  may  truly  say  that  they  are 
pleasant,  because  they  are  peaceful.  What  real 
enjo3nnent  can  there  be  without  peace  of  mind  ?  and 
"  there  is  no  peace  to  the  wicked."  *'  My  peace," 
the  Saviour  said^  "  I  give  unto  you  )**  not  such  as 
the  world  giveth,  but  that  which  passeth  all  under^ 
standing.  It  is  this  inward  tranquillity,  this  well- 
founded  sense  of  safety ;  this  readiness  for  all 
changes,  even  for  the  last  great  change;  and  this 
meetness  for  another  state ;  which  alone  can  warrant 
a  true  enjoyment  of  this  life.  The  Christian  en- 
gages in  his  daily  concerns  with  so  sweet  a  persuasion 
of  their  being  under  the  direction  and  blessing  of 
his  heavenly  Father,  that  he  is  free  from  those 
disquieting  cares  and  anxieties  which  so  often  cloud 
the  brow  of  those  who  are  without  God  in  the  world. 
He  has  his  trials,  indeed ;  but  under  the  heaviest  of 
them,  he  receives  strong  consolation  from  reflecting, 
that  "  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth."  In 
prosperity  he  knows  that  God  is  fulfilling  his  gra- 
cious promise,  that  to  those  who  "  seek  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,  all  other 
things  shall  be  added."  And  in  tlie  midst  of  all,  he 
prizes  the  light  of  his  countenance  lifted  up  upon 
him,  more  than  the  brightest  sunshine  of  this  world. 
He  lies  down  upon  his  bed  with  the  sweetest  serenity » 
knowing  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  encampeth 
round  about  them  that  fear  him.     Is  he  young? 
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The  Lord  then  is  the  guide  of  his  youth»  and  he 
hopes  by  "  taking  heed  to  his  way,  according  to  the 
word  of  God/'  to  escape  the  dangers  and  temptations 
of  an  eyil  world.  And  he  can  look  towards  advanc- 
ing  years,  to  the  loss  of  his  earthly  friends,  and  to 
old  age  itself,  without  dismay  :  because,  when  fiither 
and  mother  forsake  him,  the  Lord  has  engaged  to 
take  him  up.  He  belieyes  also,  that  when  he  is  old 
and  grey-headed.  He  will  be  with  him  still.  Such, 
then,  is  the  peace  that  is  experienced  in  the  ways  of 
religion ;  and  is  not  this  peace  pUasaninesi  ? 

Many  of  the  admonitions  of  Solomon  are  ad- 
dressed expressly  to  the  young :  and  this,  among 
otlier  passages,  is  intended  to  allure  them  into  "  the 
good  old  way"  in  which  their  fathers  have  walked. 
Youth  is  ever  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  ;  and 
here  it  is  afforded  to  them — true,  enduring,  un- 
changeable, and  ever  increasing  pleasure.  Why 
then  should  we  hesitate  ?  O,  reader !  "  taste  and 
see  that  the  Lord  is  gracious.''  But,  remember,  you 
must  not  expect  to  experience  the  pletuantness  of 
religion,  without  a  hearty  devotedness  to  it.  That 
which  makes  the  good  ways  of  the  Lord  appear  so 
uninviting  is,  that  so  many  walk  irregularly  in  them ; 
with  a  heavy,  halting  or  wandering  step.  But  the 
true  pilgrim,  who  maintains  a  vigorous  pace,  who  is 
never  diverted  from  his  course,  who  '*  presses  towards 
tiie  mark,"  and  keeps  it  ever  in  view— he  it  is  who 
experiences    the  -  full    truth    of  this  assertion  s  he 
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*'  goes  on  his  way  rejoicing/'  and  finds*  indeed*  that 
it  is  a  "  way  of  pleasantness,  and  that  its  paths  are 
peace." 
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That  is  not  likely  to  be  a  profitable  Sabbath 
which  is  commenced  without  some  suitable  recollec- 
tion, some  sincere  desire  to  improve  and  to  sanctify 
it.  Our  first  waking  thoughts  should  be  thus  con- 
secrated ;  should  thus  take  possession  of  the  mind, 
and  pre-occupy  it ;  otherwise  those  of  a  worldly  kind 
will  soon  flow  in ;  so  that  if  we  "  do  not  our  own 
works,"  we  shall  '*  think  our  own  thoughts,"  which 
is  as  great  a  sin  in  the  sight  of  God.  But  there  are 
many  reflections,  (besides  thos'e  more  obvious  ones, 
which  are  familiar  to  every  serious  mind,)  that  may 
be  suggested  to  us  by  Sunday  morning.  Let  us 
indulge  them  for  a  while. 

This  Sabbalh  dawns  not  on  ourselves  alone,  but 
also  on  the  millions  of  our  favoured  land ;  inviting 
all  to  forget  the  six  days,  in  which  they  have  la- 
boured and  done  their  work,  and  to  remember  this, 
and  keep  it  holy.  Alas !  to  multitudes  how  vain 
the  summons.  We  see  that  "  the  world  still  lieth  in 
wickedness,"  in  no  respect  more  strikingly,  than  .by 
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the  tsotal  n^^ect  of  this  day  in  numberless  instances ; 
and  the  very  mistaken  and  partial  observance  of  it 
in  many  more.  It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  on  the 
thousands  who  welcome  it  only  as  a  day  of  indul- 
gence»  idleness,  or  amusement..  The  Sabbath  sun, 
which  ought  to  arouse  them  betimes  to  its  sacred 
duties,  does  but  witness  their  longer  indulgence. 
How  many  who  '*  rise  early  and  sit  up  late,"  on 
other  days,  to  attend  diligently  to  their  worldly 
affiiirs,  when  they  awake  and  recollect  that  it  is 
Sunday,  resolve  to  have  **  a  little  more  sleep,  a  little 
more  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep."  And  when  at 
last  they  arise,  if  they  do  not  allow  themselves  to 
engage  in  the  business  of  other  days,  they  do  but  fill 
up  the  heavy  hours  in  the  meanest  indulgences ;  in 
the  preparation  or  enjoyment  of  a  luxurious  meal^  in 
the  most  trifling  occupations,  or  in  absolute  idleness. 
What  can  be  a  more  melancholy  sight,  than  that  of 
such  a  wretched,  ill  ordered  family,  thus  wasting  the 
sacred  hours  that  many  are  spending  in  the  house  of 
God. 

Others  rise  early,  indeed,  but  it  is  only  in  order 
to  lengthen  their  holiday.  How  many  such  are  x^w 
preparing  to  profane  the  Sabbath !  How  are  the 
roads  and  fields,  in  almost  every  part  of  our  beautiful 
country,  disfigured  by  these  unhallowed  visitants ! 
How  are  our  streets  thronged  vnth  Sabbath  breakers ! 
The  doors  of  the  houses  of  God  are  thrown  wide 
open,    and   they   would    be   welc^)me   as   well   as 
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others.  "  Is  it  nothing  to  you,  all  ye  that  pass  by  ?" 
In  vain  is  the  affectionate  invitation !  They  pass 
on»  resolved  to  have  their  pleasure*  at  whatever 
price. 

But  there  is  a  brighter  view  of  Sunday  mommg, 
to  which  it  is  refreshing  to  turn.  How  many  are 
there,  who  have  said  of  it,  **  early  will  I  seek  thee," 
and  who,  from  their  various  and  distant  dwellings, 
have  been,  at  the  same  hour,  seeking  in  their  closets 
a  blessing  on  this  welcome  Sabbath.  Their  united 
supplications,  uttered  in  various  accents,  and  rising 
from  the  lowly  cottage,  the  darksome  hovel,  as  well 
as  from  abodes  of  comfort  and  affluence,  ascend  to- 
gether, as  an  acceptable  momiog  sacrifice  tp  the 
throne  of  grace. 

Agidn  :— see  from  the  streets  and  lanes,  from  the 
courts  and  alleys,  of  our  crowded  cities ;  from  the 
hamlets  and  villages,  from  the  high-ways  and  hedges, 
what  numbers  of  decent  children  now  issue  forth  to 
their  respective  Sunday  Schools  !  How  many  little 
feet  are  at  the  same  moment  pacing  the  streets  on 
this  blessed  errand !  What  an  innumerable  multi- 
tude would  they  form,  could  the  whole  of  them  be 
assembled  on  some  vast  plain  before  our  view ! 
What  an  animating  spectacle  to  teachers !  But 
although  this  cannot  be,  imagination  may,  in  part, 
enable  them  to  realize  such  a  sight ;  and  every  pri- 
vate individual,  who  is  about  to  engage  in  this  good 
work,  may  be  animated  by  the  reflection,  that  how- 
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fver  limited  the  q[)here  of  their  exertions,  tiiey  are 
contributing  their  efforts,  and  doing  their  utmost 
towards  the  well  being  of  this  countless  multitude. 
And  this  leads  us  to  another  reflection.  Behold  the 
goodly  company  of  young  people  from  all  comers  of 
our  land,  animated  (as  we  would  hope)  by  the  same 
feeling,  preparing  to  commence  then-  Sabbath  morn- 
ing's employment.  Every  teacher,  as  he  or  she  is 
proceeding  towards  the  school^  might  be  encouraged, 
by  recollecting,  how  many  fellow  labourers  there  are, 
unknown  indeed  to  each  other,  and  unconnected 
except  in  this  common  cause,  who  are  setting  out  on 
the  same  noble  business.  Perhaps  there  is  no  heart 
Rowing  with  truer  cheerfulness,  gladdened  with 
m<ire  perfect  peace,  than  that  of  the  pious,  diligent 
teacher,  who,  haying  early  in  the  closet  sought  a 
blessing  on  the  duties  and  services  of  the  day,  goes 
forth  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord  to  engage  in  them. 

But  let  us  now,  in  thought,  pursue  the  thousands 
and  ten  thousands,  who  are  pacing  the  streets,  or 
crossing  the  fields  and  lanes  in  their  way  to  the 
houses  of  Grod.  And  could  we  hope  that  all  were 
animated  by  the  same  motive,  that  all  were  going  to 
listen  to  the  same  fedthful  truth,  it  would  be  indeed  a 
pleasing  subject  of  contemplation. 

But  we  would  never  for  a  moment  disguise  truth 
m  order  to  indulge  a  pleasing  vision.  Of  these  mul- 
titudes, how  many  are  but  going  to  be  established  in 
error — ^how  many  to  pass  an  idle  hour — ^how  many 
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to  satisfy  their  consciences  with  heartless  forms— 
how  many  to  sit  careless,  and  unimpressed  even  under 
faithful  instructions  1  Still,  however,  with  aU  these 
deductions,  there  are  numy  who  are  sincerely  going 
to  "  pay  their  vows  unto  the  Lord,  now  in  the  pre- 
sence of  all  his  people ;"  and  this  is  a  cheering  re» 
flection. 

The  crowded  streets  of  a  large  city  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  may  also  afford  another  obeemtion  which 
should  excite  our  liveliest  gratitude.  To  see  multi- 
tudes, of  every  different  denomination,  quietly  pro- 
ceeding, in  open  day,  unmolested,  and  unquesticmed, 
to  their  respective  places  of-  worship,  is  a  beautiful 
evidence  of  the  religious  privileges  we  enjoy,  **  Every 
man  may  now  sit  under  his  own  vine  ;  and  (whoever 
might  wish  to  do  it)  none  dares  to  make  him  afraid." 
It  was  not  always  thus  in  England ;  and  when  we 
are  walking  peaceably  to  our  place  of  worship,  we 
should  not  forget  the  times  when  our  good  fore- 
fathers were  obliged  to  assemble  in  secret,  often  by 
night ;  and  to  hide  "  in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth," 
from  the  rage  of  their  persecutors.  •  And  now  the 
voice  of  prayer  and  of  praise  is  heard  in  our  land. 
What  numberless  voices  unite  in  that  universal  cho- 
rus  which  ascends,  like  a  cloud  of  incense,  to  the 
heavens !  Tins,  then,  is  another  animating  reflection 
for  Sunday  morning. 

But  there  are  many  who  are  absent  from  these 
solemnities,  not  by  choice  but  necesfiity.     Sunday 
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moniing  has  a  peculiar  Bspect  in  a  nek  dumber. 
Tbos6  now  OB  tiie  bed  of  languishing,  who  have 
hitherto  neglected  their  Sabbaths,  view  it  with  pe* 
culiar  emotions ;  feel  its  value,  and  resolve,  if  they 
are  restored  to  health,  to  improve  these  predons  sea 
sons  in  fdtiire.  While  the  true  Ghxistisn  from  his 
sick  bed  hails  its  cheerfiil .  beams,  and  hopes  for  a 
Sabbath  of  rest  and  profit  even  diere. 

Others  there  are,  cm  whom  this  Sabbai^  dawns, 
indeed,  in  vain :  it  is  the  first  they  have  passed  in 
eternity !  Let  onr  imagination  visit  the  many  cham- 
bers of  dtoth  tbrou^boat  oiir  borders.  These,  like 
ourselves,  have  beheld  many  a  cheerfol  Sabbalh 
Sun ;  but  now,  their  eyes  are  closed  to  its  brightness* 
The  beams  of  this  fair  morning  have,  perhaps,  pene- 
trated the  gloom  of  their  chambers,  and  shone  upon 
the  silent  walls,  but  they  know  it  not*  The  darkness 
of  death  has  fallen  upon  them.  Ah,  then,  how  un- 
speakably important  is  the  question,  how  their  for- 
mer Sabbaths  have  been  improved ;  since  there  are 
no  more  of  these  "  accepted  times,"  these  "  days  gf 
salvation,*'  for  them ! 

But  let  our  thoughts  (already  so  excursive)  wan- 
der from  our  own  happy  island,  to  distant  climes ; 
recollecting  that  within  the  passage  of  a  few  hours, 
the  same  sun  that  beams  in  so  cheerfully  at  the 
windows  of  our  sanctuaries,  and  on  the  walls  of  our 
pleasant  school-rooms,  shines  upon  the  plains  of 
India— the  wilds  of  Africa — ^the  forests  of  America : 
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— upon  the  ices  of  the  North,  and  the  islands  of  the 
South.  That  the  same  rays  are  reflected  from  the 
gilded  pagodas,  where  the  millions  of  China  flock  to 
their  idolatrous  worship  ;— from  the  mosques  of  the 
false  prophet ; — ^from  the  gaudy  temples  of  India ; 
and  light  up  the  hideous  features  and  grotesque 
shapes  of  ten  thousand  idol  gods,  "  which  are  no 
gods,"  in  every  •*  dark  comer**  of  our  globe.  While 
we  are  illumined  by  the  rays  of  tihe  Sun  of  Righte- 
ousness, and  are  instructed  in  "  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,"  the  red  Indian  roams  the  desert  in  search  of 
his  prey,  or  of.  his  enemies  :  the  dark  Hindoo  muses 
idly  on  the  banks  of  the  Ghuxges :  far  in  tlie  impene- 
trable regions  of  AMca— 

^<  The  Negro  village  swarms  abroad  to  play.". 

The  fierce  Arab  hunts  for  spoil;  or  follows  the 
slow  caravan  of  spicy  merchandize  across  the  burn- 
ing sands  of  the  desert :  while,  in  the  west,  the  poor 
negro -slave  toils  beneath  the  lash  of  his  hard  task- 
master. Ah,  then,  what  are  the  privileges  of  a  Sab- 
bath in  England !  Here  and  there  indeed,  in  those 
benighted  regions,  the  solitary  missionary  goes  forth 
in  the  midst  of  hardship  and  peril,  to  hold  up  the 
light  of  truth ;  and  would  not  he  unite  in  the  excla- 
mation, surrounded  as  he  is  by  difficulties  and  dis- 
couragements,  and  say.  What  are  the  privileges  of  a 
Sabbath  in  England ! 
But  now,  let  us  return  nearer  home,  to  make  a 
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more  practical  reflection.  Hus  Sabbedi  aim  that 
shineB  on  the  millions  of  the  human  racCf  beams 
also  on  us ;  **  on  me,**  let  every  reader  say ;  and  to 
me  the  question  is.  How  /  shall  employ  it  ? — I  am 
not  one  of  the  open  Sabbatli-breakers  of  the  land ; 
but  am  I  not  one  of  t^  countless  multitude,  who 
while,  in  form^  they  **  keep  a  holy  day/'  yet,  se- 
cretly, *'  say.  What  a  weariness  it  is  !  When  will  it 
be  over  ?"  Or  am  I  one  of  thoae  to  whom  the  Sab* 
bath  is  a  delight,  who  are  "  gkd  to  go  up  to  the 
house  of  the  Lord."  Am  I  a  fiuthlul,  regular,  zeal- 
ous teacher,  preparing  with  others  to  join  my  beloved 
daas  ?  Or  have  I  never  offered  my  services  to  that 
good  woik  ?  Am  I,  on  the  contrary,  ^pending  the 
intervals  of  worship  in  idleness  and  indulgence,  and 
attention  to  my  dress  ?  If  so,  reader,  no  longer,  we 
beseech  you,  waste  your  time  in  pitying  or  despidng 
the  poor  Indian  and  Negro :  no  longer  censure  the 
pleasure-taking  Sabbath-breaker:  let  your  charity 
begin  at  home ;  and  remember,  that  if  your  Sab- 
baths are  misimproved,  you  are  in  a  far  more  alann. 
ing  situation  than  the  untaught  savage,  "  who  knows 
not  his  Lord's  wDl !"  Recollect,  also,  that  the  pe- 
riod is  hastening,  when  the  Angel  of  Death  shall 
swear  concerning  you,  that  **  Time,"  and  its  Sab- 
baths, "  shall  be  no  longer/' 
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To  see  visions*  and  dream  dreams,  has  been  a 
privilege  commoa  to  those  (if  we  may  cr^ydk  t^eir 
asaertions)  whose  labours  have  been  devoted  to  the 
edification  of  the  public :  and  fortunate,  indeed, 
should  we  account  oursdves,  if,  instead  of  demoting 
many  a  weary  hour  to  the  service  of  our  young 
readers,  with  our  eyes  wide  qpen,  and  our  pens  full 
gaiilap-^we  could,  like  our  more  favoured  predeces- 
sors, answer  the  purpose  as  well,  or  better,  by  merely 
fellii^  to  sleep.  For  my  own  part,  having  no  hope 
of  such  extiUordinary  fitvours,  I  must  be  content  to 
jxresent  them  with  one  of  my  waking  dreams; 
tnuting  they  will  be  able  to  find  the  interpretation 
thereof. 

Those  readers  who  are  ^Buoiiliar  with  allegorical 
adventures,  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I 
found  myself,  one  fine  evening,  on  an  extensive 
plain,  thronged  with  peisons  of  every  age  and  con- 
dition ;  amongst  the  younger  parts  of  the  assembly, 
I  was  pleased  to  recognize  some  thousands  of  the 
readers  of  the  Youth's  Magazine.    The  crowd  was 
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in  perpetual  moTement:  many  Tumung  to  and  fro, 
mth  an  appearance  of  resdeaineflB  and  agitation ; 
and  i:qpon  inqniry  I  found  that  tiiey  were  all  in  quest 
of  the  same  person,  each  expecting  to  meet  her  at 
every  turn,  aldiongh   tfaey  were   looking  in  such 
opposite  directions    The  name  of  this  person  1  was 
told,  was  Hafpinm,     "  A  pretty  name,*'  thought  I,' 
and  I  detennined  to  join  in  the  pursuit.    It  was' 
carious  to  obaenre  liie   yarious    expedients   which 
were  resorted  to  in  order  to  discover  her.     Some 
were  groping  amid  heaps  of  dust  which  they  had 
Gttllected  from  tiie   surfsce  of  the   earth;    others 
thoo^it  she  m]|^  ba  coiicealed  among  the  daisies 
and    buttercups    Aat   covered    the    plain :    others 
walked  about  with  vacant  countenances,  idly  seek- 
ing her  among  tiie  crowd :  while  a  few,  like  myself, 
unoonscioaaly  songht  her  while  observing  the  rest 
•    Our   atloition  was   at  length   attracted  by   the 
aound  of  lively  music,  and  at  the  same  tnne  a. gay 
procession  was  seen  advancing  from  a  distant  part  of 
the  i^ain.    As   it  approaidbed,  an  elegant   female 
figure  was  dbtinguished  amid  a  train  of  fair  atten- 
dants-: her  flowing  robe  exhibited  all  the  colours  of 
the   rfti^bow;  her    auburn    locks,    entwined   with 
wreaths  of  pearl  and  diamond,  floated  in  the  breeze  : 
|ier  voice  was  soft,  her  snule  enchanting,  and  her 
eyes  sparkled  more  than  the  brilliants  on  her  brow. 
Her   attendants,    also«    were    gaily   attired:    they 
danced  and  sang,  and  strewed  artificial  flowers  in 
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her  pathi  She  was  received  with  universal  aodama^ 
tion;  for  all  conduded  her  to  be  the  person  of 
whom  we  were  in  search,  "  It  can  be  no  other  than 
Happm09  herself/'  we  said ;  and  she  bowed  assent 
to  the  name.  She  was  soon  surrounded  by  the 
wondering  crowd,  who  thrcHiged  about  her  in  afe- 
morous  admiration.  .  Upon  a  signal  from  their 
mistress,  the  attendant  maidens  opened  a  variety  <tf 
elegant  caskets  and  vases,  which  they  bore  in  their 
hands,  and  from  whence  they  scattered  a.  profrunon 
of  costly  gifts,  toys,  trinkets,  and  dainties,  amid  the 
scrambling  crowd.  When  the  tumult  this  occa- 
sioned had  a  little  subsided*  she  commanded  silence, 
and  thus  addressed  the  assembly  :— 

".  Youths  and  maidens,  behold  one  who  has  pecu- 
liar claims  to  your  regard.  I  am  devoted  to  your 
interests :  I  fly.  the  infirm,  the  poor,  and  the  •  miser* 
able,  that  I  may  exclusively  promote  your  gratifica- 
tion. I  come  to  invite  you  to  my  palace;  where 
0very  delight  that  my  genius  can  invent^  and  my 
bbunty  bestow,  is  prepared  for  your  reception  i 
Who  win  follow  me  ?"  This  question  was  an* 
swered  by  an  instantaneous  movement  in  the 
crowd;  every  one  pressing  forwards-  to  join  her 
standard. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  another  graceful 
figure  was  observed  advancing  from  an  opposite 
pari  of  the  plain.  Her  step  sedate  and  dignified, 
her  countenance  radiant  and  benignant.     She  wore 
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a  plain  robe  of  delicate  whiteness,  and  a  simple 
^vreath  of  fidd  flowers  bound  her  hair.  AU  eagerly 
inquired  her  name;  but  our  fair  leader,  when 
appealed  to,  declared  she  knew  her  not,  having 
never  seen  her  before.  She  would  fain  have  led  us 
off  without  waiting  to  salute  her;  but  curiosity 
prompted  us  to  remain.  This  personage  had  no 
train  of  attendants;  being  only  supported  on  one 
mde  by  a  sturdy  youth,  .whose  name,  as  I  afterwards 
leaxned,  was  Industry;  and  on  the  other,  by  a 
maid  of  stately  miai,  called  Integrity^  It  was  vtdth 
an  air  at  once  of  noble  frankness  and  graceful 
modesty,  that  she  now  introduced  herself  by  the 
name  of  Happiness, 

"  Friends,"  said  she,  *'  I  make  no  great  preten* 
sions ;  no  such  brilliant  promises:  as  those  to  which 
you  have  just  listened ;  but  you  will  find  me  sincere 
and  fBothfiil  to  my  engagements :  it  is  but  justice 
to  you,  and  to  myself,  that  I  should  reveal  my 
name,  and  hev's  who  has  assumed  it.  This  is  her 
old  artifice ;  she  always  wishes  to  assume  mine,  but 
her  real  name  is  Pleasure.  Mxay  suppose  that  we 
are,  at  least,  near  of  kin,  and  dw^  under  the  same 
roof ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  our  fiumlies  were  never 
connected,  and  that  my  abode  is  £bx  remote  from 
h«*'s.  You  haiw  now  only  to  choose  whom  you  will 
follow :  you  h&ve  all  been  seeking  me  where  I  was 
not  to  be  found ;  now  if  you  wish,  I  will  conduct  you 
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to  my  residence.  It  is  true  tiiat  now  and  tben,  a 
weary  votary  of  my  gay  rival,  after  fruitless  endea- 
vours to  find  me  in  her  domains,  at  last  comes  to 
seek  me  in  my  native  valley,  but  the  greater  num- 
ber ol  her  followers  never,  never  return.  Suffer 
me,  then,  to  lead  you  at  once,  to  my  safe  and 
pleasant  abode. 

She  ceased ;  and  every  face  seemed  agitated  with 
pamfbl  indecision ;  her  look,  her  manner,  and  her 
name  interested  all  hearts.  But  during  the  whole  of 
her  address.  Pleasure  liad  ordered  her  ipusic  to  play ; 
the  merry  tambourine  and  tinkling  C3rmbai;  flawed 
over  pur  heads ;  her  ulken  banners  of  purple  and 
gold,  streamed  in  the  air ;  the  maidens  recommenced 
their  sprightly  dance :  while  Pleasure  herself,  waving 
her  white  arm,  bedconed  inoessantiy  to  the  crowd ; 
till  overpowered  by  her  attractions,  a  very  herge 
majority  of  &e  assembly  turned  their  backs  upon 
Happiness,  and  rejmned  the  rival  standard. 

Even  of  the  few  ndio  stayed,  seveval  seaned  to 
hesitate,  halting  and  turning  incesiMuitly  to  listen  to 
the  receding  music ;  till .  at  lengthy  they  complained 
that  they  were  imable  to  keep  pac^  with  the  quiek 
step  of  Industry ;  and  that  they  were  c&Ksonoerted 
by  the  steady  eye  of  Integrity;  so,  alber  maldng  an 
awkward  apology  to  HappinasSp  they  deserted  to 
the  merry  multitude.  The  small  company  who  stiD 
remained  followed  her  with  a  cheerful,  determined 
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air  :  and  I  watched  the  happy  party  as  it  croaeed 
the  plain,  tOl  it  disi^ypeared  among  the  trees  that 
shade  the -valley  of  Happiness. 

For  my  ovm.  part,  I  resolved  to  follow  the  crowd 
to  the  palace  of  Pleasure,  just  to  make  my  obser- 
vations. As  I  reached  the  rear  of  the  procession, 
I  was  really  disgusted  to  see  several  hoary  heads 
nodding  to  the  music,  and  limbs  tottering  after  the 
train  as  fast  as  liiey  were  able.  "  Sorely,  thought 
I,  these  would  do  better  to  repose  peacefully  in  the 
Asylum  of  Happiness  /**  But  I  presently  learned, 
that  those  who  have  been  strangers  to  her  in  early 
life,  rarely  seek  her  acquaintance  afterwards;  and 
that  although  Phawte  treats  them  with  marked  dis- 
respect, they  persist*  in  pursuing  her  wherever  she 
goes — ^the  disfigurement  of  her  pageants,  and  the 
lumber  of  her  balk. 

We  soon  left  the  green  plain  and  its  pleasant  trees 
in  the  distance ;  and  proceeded  till  we  readied  the 
suburbs  of  a  large  city,  whose  domes  and  spires, 
and  crowded  roofs,  were  just  visible  dirough  the 
smoke  and  vapour.  All  the  bells  were  rin^ng,  and 
the  streets,  lit  up  with  long  rows  of  lamps,  resounded 
Willi  the  ratding  of  wheels  and  the  trampling  of 
horses.  At  length,  t&e  magnificent  palace  of  our 
leader  was  discoveredi  listng  above  tiie  surrounding 
buildings^  and  richly  decorated  with  festoons  of  va- 
ri^ated  lamps.  A  bkaee  of  l^t  from  brilliant 
chandeliers,  shone  from  its  innumerable  windows; 
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while  tihe  merry  sound  of  the  viol  and  all  kinds  of 
instruments,  was  heard  j&om  within.  The  halls  were 
already  thronged  with  visitants,  and  we  all  crowded 
in,  eager  to  share  the  entertainment. 

There  have  been  so  many  descriptions  of  the 
interior  of  this  palace,  that  it  would  be  quite  super- 
fluous to  repeat  them  :  and  indeed  it  were  an  endless 
task.  It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  say,  that  P/ea- 
^sure  had  not  exaggerated  in  her  descriptioB.  There 
were  numerous  suits  of  apartments,  fitted  up  to  suit 
the  various  tastes  of  the  different  visitors :  many  to 
regale  the  senses,  others  to  ddight  the  fmcy ;  some, 
even  to  feast  the  intellect.  For  a  time,  all  was  life 
and  gaiety.  New  comers,  I  observedi  always  seemed 
to  think  that  one  half  had  not  he&a.  told  them  :  yet 
I  could  but  remark,  how  many,  after  a  while,  would 
suddenly  forsake  their  pursuits,  with  looks  of  dis- 
eads&ction  and  fi>tiga«;  and  redine  on  sofas  and 
couches,  where  they  gaped  and  sighed,  wondering 
why  they  did  so.  Others,  Mdth  the  same  uneasy 
appearance,  persisted  in  pacing  fixun  one  apartment 
to  another,  as  if  in  search  of  sometiiing  that  ever 
eluded  them :  and  what  strock  me  as  a  strange  in- 
consistency, was,  that  several  protested  they  were 
only  come  to  look  for  Hafpiness,  persuaded  that 
she  was  concealed  somewhere  in  the  palace;  al* 
though  they  had  themselves  seen  her  retire  to  her 
own  quiet  vale,  quite  in  an  opposite  direction. 
Every  hour  increased  the  number    of  weary  and 
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diflCQQtented  fietces ;  the  revehy  however  continued ;. 
and  Pleasure,  to  do  her  justice,  made  every  effort  to 
keep  up  the  epizits  of  her  guests,  till  she  herself  seemed 
neaiiy  exhausted  with  her  exertions*  It  being  now 
long  past  midnight,  I  began  to  think  of  retiring,  for 
my  curiosity  was  fully  satisfied :  and  I  went,  pre- 
pared widL  as  good  an  excuse  as  I  could  devise,  to 
pay  my  parting  compliments  to  Pleasure,  whom  I 
fcnmd  reclining  on  her  throne,  with  a  languid  eye, 
and  haggard  countenance.  She  received  my  apo- 
logies with  coldness,  and  e^qxressed  no  wish  to  detain 
me  ;  for  it  seems  tiiat  Pleasure  does  not  like  to  be 
looked  at  by  any  but  her  admirem. 

Having  escaped  from  the  crowded  apartments 
of  the  palace,  I  presently  reached  the  outskirts  of 
tbe  city;  where  I  no  sooner  began  to  inhale  the 
fresh  air,  than  my  spirits  experienced  a  sudden 
exhilaration.  I  breathed  freely,  and  lost  the  sense 
of  £itigue.  Dawn  was  now  breaking  over  the  dis- 
tant hills;  and  by  the  time  I  regained  the  plain 
whence  we  set  out,  a  light,  rosy  tint,  the  pure 
blush  of  morning,  vras  spread  on  every  object :  the 
lark  sprang  up,  and  commenced  her  merry  carol 
over  my  head :  a  refreshing  breeze  gently  stirred  the 
foliage :— I  felt  that  I  was  approaching  the  regions 
of  Happiness, 

I  now  looked  about  for  the  nearest  path  to  the 
valley ;  which,  although  I  had  distinctly  marked  the 
evening  before,  I  could  not  now  readily  distinguish. 
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At  this  moment  I  was  unexpectedly  accosted  by 
Happines$  herself,  who  being  fond  of  early  rising* 
had  overtaken  me  in  her  morning  walk.  She  sa* 
luted  me  with  a  courteous  smile,  and  offered  her 
hand  to  conduct  me  to  her  residence.  But  at  first 
sight  I  did  not  recollect  her ;  my  eyes  had  be^i  so 
much  dazzled  by  the  glare  of  light  in  the  palace, 
that  I  could  not  see  her  distinctly,  and  even  when 
she  made  herself  known  to  me  I  could  scarcely 
believe  her  to  be  the  same  person  that  I  had  seen  a 
few  hours  before.  I  thought  her  features  {liain,  and 
that  she  looked  less  cheerful  and  engaging;  but 
every  step  we  took  together  seemed  to  heighten 
her  beauty,  and  to  render  her  conversation  more 
animating.  At  lengtii  we  reached  the  valley,  and 
1  descried  the  white  turrets  of  her  mansion  rising 
above  the  treef^. 


IX. 
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"  I  pbomiseb/'  said  Happiness*  "  to  lead  jou  to 
Tby  mansion;  bat  this  is  the  hour  of  mcxning  sa« 
crifice,  and  Mre  most  fast  repair  to  the  altar  of 
Devotion'*  So  saying,  she  conducted  me  to  a 
ttoiple  of  the  most  simple  architecture,  where  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  valley  were  already  assembled* 
A  cloud  of  fragrant  incense,  which  was  the  prayers 
of  saints,  curled  in  white  wreaths  among  the  trees, 
and  thence  ascended  m  a  stately  column  to  the  sky. 
When  the  solemnities  were  concluded.  Devotion,  the 
priestess,  with  a  serene  brow,  pronounced  a  bene* 
diction,  and  dismissed  the  assembly. 

Withdrawing  silentLy  from  the  temple,  we  repaired 
to  a  spacious  hall  in  the  mansion,  where  long  tables 
were  spread,  furnished  abundantly  with  plain  and 
wholesome  provision*  At  these  tables  a  healthy, 
handsome  woman  presided,  called  Temperance ;  who 
did  the  honours  of  her  board  with  perfect  gprace,  and 
with  the  warmest  hospitality.  But  there  was  one 
tangular  custom ;  upon  a  certain  signal,  given  by 
herself,  every  one  present  immediately  ceased  to 
regale ;  and  if  a  cup  or  dish  had  been  tasted  by  any 
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of  the  company  afterwards,  it  would  have  been  con- 
sidered  as  a  personal  af&ont  to  the  lady  herself.  Hap* 
piness  assured  me,  that  if,  on  any  occasion,  Temper* 
once  chanced  to  be  absent  from  her' place,  she  herself, 
(being  always  subject  to  fits,)  femited  at  table ;  and 
could  never  be  revived  till  Temperance  brought  her 
restoratives. 

This  signal  being  given,  tlie  whole  company  rose 
from  table,  and  immediately  repaired  to  their  re- 
spective apartments.  Those  to  which  Happiness 
first  conducted  me.  and  which  formed  one  extensive 
wing  of  the  buildings  were  under  the  supenntend- 
ance  of  Industry,  that  brisk  youth  on  whose  arm 
Happiness  leaned  when  I  first  met  her ;  and  who 
was,  she  told  me^  with  the  exception  of  Devotion,  her 
nearest  relation.  This  long  suit  of  rooms  was  va- 
riously furnished,  according  to  the  different  rank 
and  circumstances  of  the  inhabitants.  Here  were  to 
be  heard  the  clatter  of  machinery,  the  groans  of  the 
en^e,  the  i^trokes  of  the  hammer,  and  the  roaring  of 
the  forge.  There  were  to  be  seen  the  implements  of 
husbandry,  and  the  bustle  of  trade.  Further  on,  I 
observed  countless  numbers  of  females,  plying  the 
busy  needle.  Beyond  these,  we  reached  apartments 
of  greater  elegance ;  over  which  two  persons  pre- 
sided of  remarkably  interesting  appearance ;  called 
Science    and    Literature,     The    former,    a    silver- 

4 

headed  sage,  of  a  mild,  venerable  aspect;  before 
vhom,  as  we  approached,  I  involuntarily  made  a  low 
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prostration,      llie    latter,    an     ardent,    interesting 
youth,  with  a  fine  eye  and  a  pale  cheek  :  he  wore  a 
wreath  of  eyergrenens  on  his  temples,  and  was  at- 
tended by  all  the  muses.     As  we  passed   him,  1 
tamed  to  Happiness,  and  inquired  if  she  did  not 
spend  the  greater  proportion  of  her  time  in  this  part 
of  her  residoice.     She  smiled  at  the  question,  and 
replied,  that  she  was  prevented  from  shewing  any 
sach  partiality,  by  certain  evil  genii,  which  occasion- 
ally infested  her  domains,   and  which  often  com- 
pelled her  to  fly  from  one  apartment  to  another, 
especially  if  she  had  stayed  in  any  of  them  rather 
longer  than  usual.     "  Here,  for  instance,"  said  she, 
"  liiere  are  two  or  three  little  impertinent  demons, 
called  Amhitian,  Envy,  and  Jrritability,  who  tease 
that  poor  youth  sadly,  and  make  him  look  so  pale 
and  wan :  for  my  own  part,  I  have  so  great  an 
antipathy  to  them,  that  I  can   never  stay  in  the 
same  room  with  any  of  them ;  so  that,  I  assure  you. 
I  am   glad,   sometimes,  to  make  my  escape  from 
these   parts   to   go   yonder   and   sing,  among   the 
spinning   wheels.     There  is,  however,*'  continued 
she,  "  an  amiable  handmaid  of  Devotion's,  of  low 
stature,  called  Humility,  who  has  power  to  charm 
away  these  intruders;  and  when  they  send  her  to 
solicit  my  return,  she  never  fails  to  bring  me  back 
again." 

She  next  led  me  to  the  other  great  wing  of  the 
building,  where  1  observed  the  apartments  were  fitted 
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up  with  Hie  greatesli  attentioa  to  comfort  and  ac- 
commodatioa.  Here  presided  a  glowing*  warm- 
hearted,  interesting  looking  creature,  called  Affec' 
Hon,  As  we  approached  she  smiled  sweetly  upcm 
us ;  but  there  was  a  tear  in  her  eye,  and  something 
oi  anxiety  in  her  expression.  As  I  looked  into  tfa^ 
many  rooms  which  formed  this .  division  of  the 
building,  I  beheld  cheerful  fires  blazing,  and  small 
domestic  circles  formed  around  them.  There  were 
smiling  mothers,  with  in&nts  in  their  arms;  and 
fathers,  with  groups  of  rosy  children  climbing  their 
knees ;  there  were  brothers  and  sisters,  walking 
hand  in  hand ;  and  hoary  heads  reclining  on  youth- 
ful bosoms.  "  This  is  a  pretty  sight,"  said  I ; 
"  Yes ;"  said  Happmess,  "  and  perhaps,  if  I  had  any 
preference,  it  is  here  that  I  should  most  frequently 
repose.  But  I  must  tell  you,  that  these  apartments 
are  peculiarly  subject  to  invasion.  There  is  a  stem 
matron  called  Affliction^  wearing  a  mourning  habit, 
who  walks  up  and  down  this  gallery,  and  is  con- 
tinually turning  in  to  one  or  other  of  the  rooms: 
whenever  she  appears,  I  am  obliged  to  retire;  but 
during  my  absence.  Devotion,  when  applied  to,  dis- 
patches two  gende  handxnaids,  called  Peace  and 
Resiffnaiion,  who  are  the  most  ezeelknt  substitutes 
I  could  employ.  And  if  they  are  treated  courte- 
ously, and  made  heartily  welcome,  it  is  seldom  long 
before  I  shew  my  faee  again:  I  have  heard  it  re- 
marked, that  I  never  look  so  healthy,  nor  wear  so 
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cheerfol  a  smile,  aa  alber  I  have  been  banished,  for 
a  time,  by  that  stem  matron.  There  are  some  few 
of  these  rooms,  indeed,  where  she  has  been  so  busy, 
that  I  have  never  since  been  able  to  gain  free  ad- 
mittance :  I  am  not  even  invited  to  return :  they 
complain  that  my  eye  is  too  bright,  and  my  manners 
too  lively;  and  they  find  Peace  and  Resignation 
more  cong^oial  associates.  Yet,  there  are  times 
when  1  steal  in  unperceived,  behind  one  or  other  of 
these  handroftids,  and  enliven  the  party,  though  they 
do  not  suspect  I  am  tihere* 

"  But  the  worst  enemy  these  apartments  have  to 
dread,  is  an  ugly  noisy  fiend,  called  Discord ;  who 
occasionally  ciawls  in  tlirmig^  some  breach,  which 
Charity  (whose  business  it  is  to  keep  the  hangings 
in  repair)  has  left  unclosed.  When  this  happens,  1 
fly  quite  out  of  hearing;  and  cannot  be  prevailed 
upon  to  return,  unless  that  kind-hearted  girl  comes, 
with  an  apology,  to  petitiQai  for  my  re-appearance. 
As  to  Affliction,  I  am  far  firom  regarding  her  as  an 
enemy  :  she  is,  in  &tct,  but  a  fedthful  ally.  You 
observed  the  vast  numbera  that  flocked  to  the 
palace  of  Pleasure  ;  it  is  always  thus  tiiat  she  suc- 
ceeds in  leading  off  a  large  majority.  And  although 
comparatively  few  ever  make  their  escape  from  her 
haUs,  yet,  for  that  few,  I  am  almost  entirely  in- 
debted, to  the  address  of  Affliction,  Of  all  the 
messengers  I  dispatch  with  invitations  to  my  abode, 
none  are  so  successful  as  she.    You  wotdd  be  sur- 
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prised  to  hear  bow  man5r  of  the  inhabitant?  of  this 
place  have  been  first  driven  by  her  from  the  palace 
of  Pleasure,  and  then  led  by  Devotion  to  our  quiet 
valley." 

llie  last  suit  of  rooms  I  visited,  was  on  the  upper 
story;  and  they  presented  a  very  interesting  and 
busy  scene.  A  benignant  personage,  called  Benero- 
lence,  presided  here.  The  moment  we  ascended,  I 
observed  that  a  fresh  glow  overspread  the  face  of 
Happiness,  and  her  eyes  beamed  with  more,  than 
then*  wonted  effulgence.  She  met  Benevolence  with 
a  cordial  salutation,  though  it  was  but  a  hasty  one; 
for  he  declared  he  had  so  much  business  on  his 
hands,  that  he  could  not  stay  even  to  talk  with 
Happiness.  We  followed  him,  however,  through 
several  different  rooms,  where  there  was  much  to 
gratify  my  curiosity.  In  one  of  these,  I  saw  two  or 
three  solitary  individuals,  hard  at  work  in  breaking 
the  chains,  and  unloosing  the  fetters,  from  thousands 
of  black  men;  and  warding  from  their  bleeding 
backs  the  strokes  of  the  lash,  which  a  whole  band  of 
gentleman-rufiSans  were  attempting  to  inflict.  In 
another  room,  there  was  a  small  circle  of  females, 
surrounded  with  a  crowd  of  widows  and  orphans,  to 
whom  they  distributed  coats  and  garments.  In  one 
long  apartment  I  saw  thousands  of  children,  of  all 
colours  and  countries,  receiving  instruction.  And 
while  some  were  engaged  in  their  tuition,  others 
were  runnii^  to  and  fro  along  the  gallery,  and  up 
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vid  down  the  staircase,  with  piles  of  Bibles  under 
their  arms,  which  they  distributed  to  every  creature 
that  passed.  '*  Here/'  said  I,  "  I  should  presume 
no  evil  powers  dare  intrude.*'  At  that  Benevolence 
shook  his  head:  "  In  time/'  said  he,  '''  we  hope  to 
expel  them  entirely ;  but  I  assure  you,  that  if  I  do 
but  fall  asleep  for  a  few  minutes,  there  are  two 
officious  beings,  called  Ostentation  and  Party-spirit, 
who  have  the  impudenee  to  wear  my  diiess;  how- 
ever," said  he,  "  it  must  be  confessed*  that  these 
impertinent  fellows  work  very  hard,  and  do  a  great 
deal  of  business  for  me,  so  that  I  should  sometimes 
scarcely  know  how  to  get  on  without  them ;  and  till 
I  have  more  of  my  own  femily  grown  up,  I  am 
obliged  to  wink  at  their  intrusion :  sometimes,  in- 
deed, I  am  quite  ashamed  to  see  how  much  more 
they  can  accomplish  than  I  do  m3rself/' 

I  had  now  visited  aU  the  great  divisions  of  the 
building ;  and  Happineis  said  it  would  be  endless  to 
conduct  me  through  every  secret  passage,  and  into 
every  retired  closet,  to  which  no  one  had  access  but 
herself.  When  she  Ceased  to  speak,  I  gazed  at  her 
and  sighed :  "  Alas !"  said  I,  "  and  is  it  so,  that  even 
your  sanctuary  is  thus  liable  to  invasion,  and  that 
those  who  come  to  reside  under  your  protection, 
cannot  insure  your  presence  for  an  hour :  whither 
then  shall  I  go  ?"  "  Forbear  these  murmurings," 
said  she,  "  and  follow  me."  I  did  so ;  and  she  led 
me  once  more  to  the  temple  of  Devotion,    We  found 
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the  priestess  employed  in  trinmung  the  flame  on  her 
altar,  wliich  during  the  light  and  bustle  of  day,  was, 
she  said,  very  apt  to  languish.  Happiness  told  her 
my  complaLut,  and  she  thus  addressed  me  :-^ 

**  Know  you  not,  poor  mortal,"  she  said,  **  that 
although  Happiness  has  been  permitted  to  erect  a 
temporary  residence  in  this  valley,  it  is  not  her 
hereditary  estate — and  that  she  reigns  here  only  by 
a  limited  and  precarious  right  ?  Her  paternal  man- 
sion is  in  a  higher  region :  there  ker  reign  will  be 
absolute,  and  her  presence  perpetual ;  and  there  the 
inhabitants  of  the  valley  will  eventually  accompany 
her.  From  the  upper  windows  of  this  temple," 
continued  she,  "  the  golden  towers  of  that  palace 
are  occasionally  visible:  when  the  sky  is  clear  and 
the  air  serene,  I  can  always  distinguish  them.  Do 
but  look  steadily,  for  a  time,  and  you  also  may 
perceive  them."  I  turned  my  tearful  eyes  towards 
the  quarter  where  Devotion  pointed ;  but  a  gross 
vapour,  rising  from  the  earth,  prevented  my  dis- 
cerning a  single  turret.  JJevotiony  however,  assured 
me  that  they  were  there  ;  and  1  believed  her. 


X. 
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^  /tiui  I  saw  the  dead,  snutU  and  great,  stand  he/ore  God.** 

Rkader — ^you  will  be  there !  This  awful  scene 
which  the  apostle  John  saw  in  prophetic  vision,  will 
be  realized ;  and  not  the  most  obscure  individual 
that  exists  shall  be  then  forgotten :  for  "it  is  ap- 
pointed unto  all  men  once  to  die,  and  afiter  death  the 
judgment/*  Is  it  not  a  strange  thing  that  they  who 
have  once  heard  this,  should  ever  be  indifferent  to 
it? — ^that  days  and  weeks  should  pass  without  a 
thought  being  given  to  that  day ! — that  many  who 
hear  and  read  of  the  judgment  to  come,  have  never, 
perhaps  in  their  lives,  allowed  themselves  seriously 
to  reflect  upon  it,  and  to  recollect  how  deeply  and 
intimately  it  concerns  themselves  !  If  some  import- 
ant event  relating  to  the  present  life,  could  be  fore- 
told, such  as  our  entering  into  the  possession  of  a 
great  estate,  our  going  to  reside  in  a  foreign  coimtry, 
or  that  some  great  misfortune  would  befal  us ;  if  we 
could  know  beyond  a  doubt  that  some  such  tiling 
would  happeui  would  it  not  become  the  subject  of 
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our  continual  thought — ^the  first  idea  that  occurred 
when  we  awoke  in  the  morning,  the  last  before  wc 
fell  asleep  at  night  ?  And  although  we  might  fre- 
quently be  diverted  from  it  by  the  necessary  en- 
gagements of  life,  still,  there  would  remain  a  con- 
sciousness of  it  upon  our  minds,  and  at  every  leisure 
moment  it  would  be  the  constantly  returning  recol- 
lection. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  on  impossible 
case.  Are  we  not  conscious  that  afiairs  of  for  infe- 
rior importance  to  any  that  have  been  mentioned— 
some  expected  pleasure  that  perhaps  is  to  last  but  a 
day,  has  engrossed,  for  the  time,  all  our  thoughts 
and  attention  ?  and  tlus,  although  every  thing  con- 
nected with  our  worldly  affairs  is  attended  witii  so 
much  uncertainty,  diat  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the 
pleasure  we  plan  for  to-morrow  will  ever  be  realized ; 
or,  that  to-morrow  may  not  deprive  us  of  the  enjoy- 
ment we  possess  to-day.  Now  the  great  event  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  has  none  of  these  uncertain- 
ties to  lessen  its  importance  : — "  it  will  surely  come  :** 
and  every  one  of  us  must  be  awakened  by  that  tre- 
mendous blast,  when  **  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and 
the  dead  shall  be  raised ;"  the  reader  and  the  writer 
will  hear  it. 

There  is  no  possible  way  in  which  this  subject  can 
be  regarded,  but  shews  it  to  be  one  of  the  deepest 
interest.  Should  we  think  it  a  matter  of  delightful 
anticipation  if  we  were  expecting  to  visit  8ome  of  the 
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natural  curiositieB  of  our  globe,  such  as  the  falls  of 
Niagara^  or  the  i^reat  vi^canQes  of  jEtoa  and  Vesu- 
vius ?  Then  there  is  a  greater  sight  than  these  that 
we  shall  certainly  behold ;  "for  the  heavens  shall 
pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  el^oients  shall 
melt  with  ferv^oit  heat;  the  earth  also,  and  the 
works  that  are  tlierein,.  shaU  be  burned  lip.  Why 
do  not  our  thoughts  more  frequently  dwell  upon 
such  an  expecti^tion  as  this  ? 

We  should  perhaps  consider  it  a  remarkable  oc- 
currence in  our  hyes  if  we  were  to  be  introduced  to 
some  of  the  princes  of  this  world,  e^ecially  if  it 
were  in  order  to  transact  some  important  concern 
with  them  ourselriss :  this  will  probably  never  hap- 
pen .to  any  cf  us :  but  a  time  approaches  when  we 
must  stand  before  a  greater  than  Solomon/'  "  and 
every  eye  shall  behold  him," — 

It  would  be  dreadful  to  witness  one  of  those  awM 
convulaions  of'  nature  by  which  whole  cities  have 
been  overthrown  and  plunged  ^  sudden  destruction. 
But  that  will  surely  be  a  more  tenible  sight,  to  es- 
cape which  many  will  wi^  even  for  such  a  calamity ; 
"  calling  to  the  rocka  and  to  the  mountains  to  fall 
on  them  and  bide  them  from  the  wrath  of  the 
Lamb."  Thus,  if  this  "  great  day  of  the  Lord" 
were  only  to  be  considered  as  an  object  of  curiosity, 
of  philosophic  interest,  it  might  reasonably  engross 
every  leisure  moment  of  reflection ;  for  not  all  the 
pageaots  that  ever  glittered  on  this  earth,  not  all  the 
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most  ingenious  contrivances  of  art,  nor  even  the 
grand  phenomena  of  nature,  could  pretend  to  die 
slightest  comparison  with  the  splaidors  and  teaoKs 
of  that  spectacle.  Bat  so  great  is  our  individual  in- 
terest in  its  transactions,  that  these  conaideratioaa 
sink  in  comparison  to  insignificance.  Yes,  for  our 
state  for  eternity — that  word  of  unfathomable  mean- 
ing, will  then  be  .decided*  O,  for  language  to  ex- 
press !  O,  for  hearts  enlarged  to  comprehend  its 
import ! 

Are  these  things  wonderful  ?  Yet  there  is  a  thing 
still  more  astonishing ;  even — ^tbat  many  who  know 
of  this  great  transaction,  and  are  assured  of  their 
own  personal  concern  in  it,  should  be  indifferent 
about  it;  should  be  able  to  hear  and  to  read  of  it 
without  emotion,  without  recoUection,  without  exa^ 
mination,  without  fear; — and  this,  althoi:^h  they 
are  conscious  of  being  at  present  quite  unprepared 
for  the  trial !  There  is  many  a  timid  creature  who 
fears  where  no  fear  is — ^trembling  at  the  slightest 
accident,  and  shrinking  from  the  most  distant  appre»- 
hension  of  danger,  who  can  yet  brave  the  thought 
of  the  judgment-day :— can  read  those  passages  of 
Scripture  where  it  is  described,  with  carelessness; 
can  feel  at  ease,  and  enter  with  avidity  into  the 
affairs  of  the  world,  without  sparing  a  thought— one 
seriaus  thought  upon  the  subject  I  This .  is  mis- 
placed courage  indeed ! — Thi»  is  hardihood  that  sur- 
passes all  expression  I    To  such  conduct  the  Bibfe 
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gives. the  proper  name  :  there  it  is  called /o/^y;  and 
most  appropriately.  They  are  fools  who  neglect 
tiieir  own  interest ;  and  a  wise  man  is  he  who  pays 
tlie  greatest  attention  to  the  greatest  things.  In 
worldly  «Sem  this  is  readily  admitted.  Yet  the 
man  who  should  neglect  his  business  to  pky  witl& 
the  tojB  of  his  infeoicy.  would  act  rationally,  com- 
pared wifii  him  **  who  lays  up  treasure  for  himself  in 
dus  woiid,  but  is  not  rich  toward  Gk>d."  If  the 
heart  of  man  were  not  hard,  blind,  and  deceitful 
ftbove  all  things,  such  foUy  could  not  be.  Perhaps 
one  of  tiie  chief  delusions  whereby  persons  suffer 
tliemsdves  to  put  away  Ihe  serious  consideration  of 
a  judgment  to  come  is*  that  it  is  so  distant  an  event. 
Ages  upon  ages  must  roH  away,  perhaps,  before  we 
shall  be  roused  from  our  long  slumber.  But  it  is 
only  the  naxTow  and  Mndted  extent  of  our  present 
views  that  can  g^ve  audi  a  condderation  any  weight. 
He  who  ''  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  to 
i^om  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day,"  knows  that 
the  importance  of  that  event  is  not  at  all  lessened  by 
its  imagined  distance  : — awful  descriptions  of  it  are 
accordingly  given,  in  order  to  arouse  us  to  prepwre 
for  it.  Abel,  for  whom  the  first  grave  was  opened, 
has  bad  indeed,  in  pur  view  of  things,  a  long,  Ipng 
repose  there  :  but  is  it  therefore. (^  less  consequence 
to  htm  that  he  was  "  righteous,"  and  that  God  had 
lespect  to  his  offering  ?  "Will  he  have  less  occasion- 
to  rejoice^  when  he  stands  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
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Judge,  than  tiie  taint  who  has  lived  in  theae  la&t 
times? 

It  might  aLao  he  suggested  to  those  who  ^ouM 
cry  peace  to  themselves  on  account  of  the  suf^posed 
distanoe  of  jadgment,  that  they  who  are  hest  eJcilled 
in  intexpreting  the  prophecies  of  Soripture,  are  ge- 
nerally of  opinion  diat  *'  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
drawedi  nigh;"  and  that  we  of  1^  generation  will 
have  bat  a  shcnrt  rest  in  the  grave.  Perhaps  before 
the  stone  tSiat  guards  our  dust  shall  have  mouldered^ 
«-belbre  the  letters  that  record  our  names  are  quite 
effaced,  it  shall  be  torn  up  *'  by  the  voice  of  the 
archangel  and  the  trump  of  God." 

But  how  near  or  how  distant  the  time  may  be  is 
of  little  consequence,  seeing  it  is  certain.  This  it  is 
that  gives  it  its  importance.  How  slight  an  allevia- 
tiim  is  it  to  the  agonies  of  a  condemned  criminal  to 
obtain  a  reprieve,  if  he  knows  that  it  is  6niy  a  re* 
prieTtt  !  and  in  this  view  we  may  justly  regard  ^ 
interml,  whether  long  or  short,  between  death  and 
judgment.  "  Hie  vision  is  for  an  appointed  time ;" 
and  alliiough  "  of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no 
man,  not  even  the  angels  of  God,"  yet  it  Ib  un- 
changealdy  fixed :  though  it  seem  to  tarry,  yet.  we. 
may  wait  for  it  with  certain  expectation,  for  at  that 
appointed  time  it  will  surely  come  :  it  will  tarry  np 
longer !  Nor  let  any  one  imagine  that  amid  suob 
an  innumerable  assembly,  he  may  possibly  be  over- 
lodced*    It  is  said  that  "  every  one  of  us  must  ^ve 
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an  account  of  lymaelf  to  God»  and  tbat  the  d^&id^ 
small  as  well  as  great,  stood  before  Him/'  Tbere  is, 
therelbre,  no  person,  so  young,  so  obscure,  so  hum- 
ble in  station  or  in  intellect,  but  shall  stand  alone  at 
the  bar  of  that  tribunal.  So  that  if  you,  reader, 
were  ta  be  tiie  only  individual  singled  out  for  judge- 
ment before  an  assembled  universe^  your  case  would 
not  be  at  all  more-  important  or  tremendous  than  it 
is.  But  there  is  another  obvious  consideration  which 
sUences  every  excuse  for  indifference,  namely,  that  if 
judgment  be  far  off,  death  is  near  :  tiiere  may  be  but 
a  step  between  us  and  it ;  and  dea&  will  decide  our 
state  as  certainly  as  judgment.  "  There  is  no  rer 
p^itance  in  d&e 'grave;"—"  he  that  is  then  unholy 
must  be  unholy  still/' 

The  unooncem  that  bo  many  exhibit  on  this  vast 
subject,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  attributing  it 
to  want  of  thought.  It  is  impossible  really  to  reflect, 
and  remain  indiffierent.  The  remedy,  therefore,  for 
■mioh  strange  and  fiatal  apathy  obviously  is,  to  acquire 
such  Iiabits  of  r^ectUm  as  to  ^Eimiliarize  the  mind 
with  the  conc^ns  of  another  life.  We  should  then 
be  abie  to  see,  by  1^  strong  light  of  Eternity,  that 
things  of  the  greatest  importance  which  only  conoefn 
this  life — its  most  interesting  and  endearing  engage- 
ments, are  less  than  nothing  in  comparison  with  our 
soul's  welfare.  And  this  would  inevitably  bring  us 
to  make  that  inquiry  with  earnestness,  which  at 
present,  perhaps  is   only   made    with   carelessness, 

b3 
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*'  Wh&  shall  we  do  to  be  saved  ?"  "  What  shall 
•we  do  to  inherit  eternal  life  ?" — 'It  is  to.  bring  lis  to 
this  that  those  grand  representations  are  made  in  the 
Scriptures ;  that  by  such  terrors  men  may  be  per- 
suaded— ^persuaded  to  flee  for  refuge  "  to  lay  hold 
on  the  hope  set  before  them."  AVhat  that  hope  is, 
we  all  know : — "  Bckhold  the  Lamb  of  God  that 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  worid !"  .  That  terrible 
expression,  "  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb"  bdoogs.to 
Him  only  as  the  judge  of  those  who  finally  refuse  to 
behold  Him  in  this  gracious  character. 

As  for  those,  who*  have  a  good  hope  of  **  going 
forth  with  joy  to  meet  their  Ix)rd,  witli  their  loins 
girt,  and  their  lamps  burning/'  what  an  integresting 
subject  of  contemplation  is  this !  •  Let  not  the  trifles 
of  the  world  ever  obscure  it.  Let  not  jNcesent  plec^- 
sures,  or  present  sorrows,  greatly  affect  them,  seeing 
they  **  cndune  but  for  a  moment."  .  When  we  look 
around  on  this  beautiful  world,  with  all  its  interests 
and  enchantments,  let  us  recollect,  tbat  "  all  these 
things  shall  be  dissolved" — ^not  fcngetting  the  iitfer- 
ence  of  die  apostle,  "  What  manner  of  penons.  ought 
-we  to  be,  in  all  holy  conversatitm  and  godliness  1" 
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**  If  M  wutu  Uv$  many  pears  and  rejoice  m  thetn  aU,  pet  lei  him 
remember  the  days  of  darkneu,fw  they  shaU  he  many,** 

*'  Trttlt  the  light-  i»  sweet»  and  a  pleaisanttidiig 
it  is  for  the  eyes  to  behold'  tiie  sun ;"  and  pedb^pe 
tiie  truth  of  the  remark  is  never  felt  more  fore&fy 
dian  on  a  New  Year's  morning.  Not  Hie  brilliaacy 
of  a  summer's  son  can  ezeite  a  more  dieerfol-  feeMng 
tiian  his  aspect  on  a  fine  winter's  day»  especially  at 
.that  season  when  festive  pleasures  and  holiday,  fed- 
ings  impart  imaginary  channs  to  every  object.  With 
die  New  Year  we  seem  to  begin  life  anew ;  and  for- 
getting that  we  are,  in  feet,  advanced  so  much  fur- 
ther on  our  course,  we  are  apt  to  ima^e  tbat  a  pe- 
riod is  added  rather  than  lost  to  us.  Hie  pains,  the 
fears,  the  mistakes,  the  follies  of  the  past  are  for- 
gotten ;  at  least  we  hope  now  to  escape  or  avoi4 
them,  because  it  is  a  ^ew  Yiar.  Thus,  it  is  hope 
ratiier  than  sunshine,  that  inures  us  with  cheerful- 
ness, while  dismisaing  the  painful  remembrance  of 
past   disappointments,  we  auticipate  the  unknown 
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advantages  and  pleasures  of  the  untried  future.  It 
is  right  and  wise  to  rejoice,  with  a  thankful  and 
cheerful  heart,  in  the  circumstances  of  comfort  'Which 
surround  us  ;  especially  let  us  acknowledge  the  good- 
ness of  our  heavenly  Father,  in  sparing  us  to  behold 
the  cheerful  beams  of  another  New  Year's  sun.  In 
this  temper,  it  is  truly  **  a  pleasant  tiling  for  the  eyes 
to  behold  it." 

There  is,  however,  a  peculiar  suitableness,  at  this 
season,  in  the  admonitory  words  of  pur  motto; 
namely,  to  '*  remember  the  days  of  darkness."  The 
preacher  here,  for  argument's  sake,  supposes  a  very 
improbable  case ;  that  is,  tiiat  a  man  who  lives  mkny 
years,  may  rejoice  in  them  all.  None  knew  better 
than  King  Solomon  h^oaaelf  that  audi  a  thing  never 
happens ;  for  he,  who  possessed  every  thing  in  this 
world  in  which  a  man  may  rejoice,  declared  that 
"  all  was  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit."  But, 
tiiough  weQ  aware  of  this*  he  chooses  to  adnUt  the 
possibility  of  such  a  circumstance,  in  order  to  meet 
every  objection.  He  considered*  perhaps,  that  the 
young,  to  whom  he  addressed  himself,  would  not 
think  it  so  unlikely  as  he  did.  *'  Suppose  thoDi,"  he 
says,  **  that  a  man  should  have  a  loi^  life  of  un<> 
interrupted  happiness,  yet  let  )um  r«nemb«r  the 
days  of  darkness,  for  tiiey  are  many ;"  and  this  is 
the  reason  why  it  is  so. very  important  to  remember 
them. 

By  "  the  days  of  darkness"  we  are  to  understand 
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t^  state  of  ^e  dead.  Bat  when  Solomon  wrote 
tins  paaeage,  perhape  he  himself  dSd  not  apprehend 
how  long  a  period,  how  "many  days/'  he  should 
spend  in  I3ie  region  of  daikness.  What  a  succession 
of  ages  have  rolled  away  since  he  first  *'  slept  with 
his  fathers,  end  was  buried  in  the  sepnldire  of  the 
kings  !"  Once  he  rojoiced  in  the  li^t,  and  tiiought 
it  a  pleasant  thing  to  hehold  fiie  sun  :  but  how  titiany 
suns  have  risen  and  set  behind  "  the  mountains  Hiat 
are  round  about  Jerusalem,''  since  tlie  dajrs  of  dark- 
ness came  up<m  him  S  How  wise,  then,  was  he  to 
remember  those  days,  to  realize  their  coming,  and  to 
antioipete  their  Icmg  duration  t 

The  ycmng  sometixnes  plead  the  length  of  life  as 
an.  excuse  iDr  putting  off  these  recollections.  But 
how  much  wiser  it  would  be  to  condder  rather  the 
length  of  that  "  night,  in  which  no  man  can  work !" 
We  need  not  go  so  &r  back  as  the  days  of  Solomon, 
in  order  to  be  coimnoed  of  this.  Let  our  thoughts 
only  recur  to  a  comparaliyely  receht  tone,  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century,  ifbr  instance  :  the  litera- 
ture of  the  day  makes  us  well  acquainted  with  the 
period.  W^  are  quite  ^miliar  with  that  genera&n : 
tiieir  tiioughts,  their  feelings,  maormevs  and  habits, 
ttmr  hopes  and  fears,  were  much  like  our  own.  We 
oan  easily  realize  •  a  fiuaily  pArty  assembled  aground 
tile  blazing  fire  of  our  great-grand-^nes,  on  the  New 
Year's  momiBg  of  one  thousand  seven  hiindifd  and 
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e^hfeeen.  .  By  the  aid  of  a  little  ]magiii«ticin»  we  c«a 
subvtitate  the  huge  carved  maBJtel-piepe»  adarBed 
with  grotesque  figures  and .  rich,  china  jars,  for  our 
light  dassic  marble,,  and  tasty  chiauiey  onuunents; 
and  then  we  may  feuicy.  their  cheerful  looksi  and 
firiendly  salutations,  as  the  compliments  of  the  season 
were  interchanged.  The  young,  ftbces  ihen,  like  the 
young  &ce&  now,  beaming  with  hope  said  joy,  aod 
looking  ft^waid  to  a  long  seiies  of  new  and  hi^ipy 
yeans :  and  yet  it  is  of  th^se  once  gay  and  youthful 
beings  that  we  n^ust  now- say,  '*  Our  fathers  where 
are  they  }"  They  looked  for^rard  to  distant  timea, 
but  did  they  look  quite  fur  enough  ?  .They  thought, 
perhaps,  of  ten,  twoity,  or  fifty  yean  to  come ;  but 
did  their  thoughts  extend  to  a  hundred  ? — Did  tb^ 
think  of  the  year  1818,  when  all  to  them  would  be 
o^er;  when  all  they  hoped,  feared,  and  enjoyed, 
would  be  forgotten  ?— did  they  remember  • "  the  days 
of  darkness  ?"-^It  is  of  no  importance  to  «#  to  an- 
swer this  quesdon :  probably  it  was  then,  as  it  is 
now,  the/<nfr  did,  and  the  many  did  not  "  so  number 
their  days  as  to  apply  their  hearts  to  wisdom." 

But  let  us  turn  from  the  past  to  the  present ;  .and 
.ask,  do-  we  so  number  them  ?  .  The  next  age,  and 
new^genenitions,  will  as  certainly  come  to  sweq>  us 
and  ours  away,  and  to  occupy  our  stations,  as  we 
haye  tidcen  posseseion  cl  those  of  oar  forefiotiien. 
The  wcial  drdes  who  assemble  <hi  ti^e  New  Year's 
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monikig  of  1918*  wiU  pot  probably  even  pay  ub  the 
eoanpliment  of-.  recoUecdng  that  we  ever  .existed : .  or 
^MMild  aagk  a  diought  arisen  it  will  be,  perhap0» 
only  to  laugh  at  our  old  fasbioos  and  antiquated 
cuBtoms;  or  to  congratulate  themselves  iq>on  living 
in  a  more  advanced  and  happy  state  of  society. 
Some  few,  it  may  be>  will  moralize  upon  the  past 
aga ;  reflect  how  that  generation  has  passed  away, 
and  charitably  hope  that  tiiey  were  wise  enough, 
while  t^y  saw  the  light,  "  to  remember  the  days  of 
darkness." 

But  is  this  wisdom  ours?  Do  we  realize  those 
days  ?  Do  we  frequently  call  off  our  thoughts  from 
tlie  objects,  which  surround  us*  and  summpn  them 
to  liiese  solemn  recollections  ?  A  new  year  reminds 
us  of  the  quick  passage  of  life.  It  is  now  truly 
seasonable  to  consider  our  latter  end.  We  har^ 
all  been  recently  reminded,  in  the  most  affecting 
nuumer,  how  soon  "  the  flower  may  fade,"  Every 
youth  in  Britain  has  been  solemnly,  and,  as  it  were, 
personally  addressed  by  the  awful  voice  of  this  pro- 
vidence. What  young  heart  had  not  sjrmpathized 
with  England's  fEur  I^cess,  in  her  distinguibhed  lot 
and  splendid  prospects  ?  How  many  of  our  readers 
have  formerly  amused  themselves  with  imagiiung,  if 
ihey  were  in  her  place,  what  tkiy  should  feel,  and 
what  tAey  would  do  ?^ And  now,  it.  appears,  that  if 
they  had  be^^  the  wisest  and  beat  thing  that  they 
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could  have  thought  or  done,  wovM  have  been  to 
^'  remember  the  days  of  daikaess !"  Let  thoee 
whose  imaginations  have  often  visited  her  m  her 
spacious  palace,  now  pursue  her  to  the  dark  and 
lonesome  sepulchre ;  not  one  ray  of  **  sweet  light,** 
nor  of  that  "  pleasant  sun,"  which  stffl  shines  on  her 
deserted  mansion,  can  penetrate  to  those  gloomy 
vaults.  The  "  days  of  darkness"  are  come  upon 
her. 

But  to  what  purpose  should  we  indulge  these 
contemplations  ?  not  as  an  idle  speculation  ;  not  for 
the  sake  of  melancholy  brooding;  not  to  compare 
our  own  situation  with  her's,  and  to  congratulate 
durselves  that  we  are  not  now  as  she  is  :  but  on  the 
contrary,  to  recollect  our  own  mortality,  and  to 
reflect  that,  although  we  could  not  partake  the  ho- 
nours of  her  former  station,  we  shall  assuredly  share 
the  darkness  of  her  present  abode ;  not  indeed  in  a 
spacious  mausoleum,  but  in  some  humble  grave. 

**  "Well,  if  our  days  mast  fly, 

We*H  keep  their  end  in  sight, 
We'll  spend  thein  all  in  wisdom's  way. 

And  let  them  speed  their  flight.*' 

This  is  the  moral  of  the  whcde  :  and  how  cfaearing 
is  the  thought  to  wMch  it  leads !  If  we  are 
Chiistians,  light  dawns  upon  the  darkness  of  death 
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itself,  and  {jenetxates  eveii  to  the  tomb.  Then  wc 
may  8ay>  "  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory !"  and,  in 
this  cheerful  song,  the  prince  and  the  peasant  may 
miite. 

While  vire  remember,  then,  the  days  of  darkness, 
let  it  be  in  order  to  lead  our  thoughts,  our  desires, 
oor  endeavours,  onr  ambiiion,  towards  a  land  of 
light  and  glqry.  "  The  night  cometh,  but  also  the 
morning."  The  night  of  death  is  dark,  but  the 
morning  of  the  resurrection  will  break  with  incon- 
ceivable brightness,  and  how  pleasant  will  it  be  to 
our  eyes  to  behold  thdt  light !  The  days  of  dark- 
ness will  be  past  for  ever  when  "  the  new  heavens 
and  the  new  earth  "  a{^ear.  •*  There  will  be  no 
nig^t  there ;"  and  "  there  will  be  no  need  of  the 
sun,  neither  of  the  moon,  foar  the  glory  of  God  and 
of  the  Lamb  will  be  the  light  thereof.'* 
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PSALM  XXTIl.  4. 
"  One  tMng  have  1 4le$ir€d  4^  the  Lord,  that  will  I  seek  ^fter." 

This  language  might  be  adopted,  in  part,  with 
great  sincerity  by  persons  of  every  age,  station,  and 
character.  It  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  devout 
writer,  nor  to  pious  men  to  desire  one  thing  above 
all  others,  and  to  seek  after  it  with  energy  and 
diligence.  Even  the  endless  variety  of  trifling  pur- 
suits and  vain  desires  which  occupy  the  youthful 
mind  may  generally  be  comprehended  imder  some 
one  object,  towards  the  attainment  of  which  they  are 
all  directed. 

The  "  one  thing**  desired  by  some,  and  which  in 
a  thousand  different  ways  they  determine  to  seek 
alter,  is  admiration.  It  is  in  pursuit  of  this  object 
that  many  devote  their  hours  and  their  energies  to 
dress.  Others,  for  the  same  purpose,  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  various  accomplishments  :  and  some,  with 
no  higher  aim,  will  even  be  at  the  pains  of  storing 
their  minds  with  useful  knowledge.     Others,  again. 
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will  engage  in  tiie  acdve  offices  of  charity  and  bene- 
▼dlence  ;  and  (worst  of  all)  are  there  not  some  who 
will  even  make  a  fair  shew  of  religion  itself,  with  no 
better  object  in  view,  than  this  "  one  thing/'  to  ob- 
tain the  applause  and  admiration  of  their  fellow 
creatures? 

There  are  many  of  a  diBBoent  temper  of  miiid, 
who,  amid  a  thousand  changing  pursuits  and  vary- 
ing wishes,  yet  may  be  said  to  desire  that  **  one 
thing/'  pleasure :  and  this  according  to  their  ages, 
tastes  and  c^portunities,  they  eagerly  seek  after ;  in 
toys,  in  sports,  in  idleness,  in  feasting,  in  company : 
whatever  be  the  particular  means,  still  the  grand  aim, 
the  "  one  thing"  desired,  is  to  please,  and  to  enjoy 
themselves ;  "  that  wiH  theyeiet^  after/' 

There  is  a  very  large  proportion  of  mankind  with 
whom  the  "  one  thing"  desired  is  riches.  For  this 
they  rise  early,  and  sit  up  late  ;  and  there  are  none 
who  can  more  emphatically  employ  the  language  of 
oar  text ;  none  who  more  industriously  and  ardently 
seek  after  their  object. 

But  there  are  some  among  the  young  as  well  >  as 
those  of  maturer  age  whose  "  one  thing"  is  of  a 
higher  order  than  any  of  diese; — some  in  whom 
natural  taste,  united  with  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion, has  inspired  a  true  love  of  knowledge ;  who 
thirst  for  mental  improvement :  their  state  of  feeling 
is  expreesivdy  deaaribed  by  Solomon,  who  had  him- 
self  fiilly  experienced  it-—"  Through  desire,  a  man 
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having  fiq»iated  himself,  seeketh  and  intennedcileth 
with  all  wisdom."  How  feelingly  and  ardently  dp 
such  exclaim,  ''  One  thing  have  I  desired,  that  will 
I  seek  after !" 

Under  these  general  heads  it  would  be  easy  to 
enter  into  particulars ;  but  this  may  be  more  pro- 
fitably referred  to  the  experience  of  the  reader. 
Let  each  one  intpiire,  what  is  the  one  important 
thing  to  which,  at  the  present  moment,  all  hia 
thoughts  and  activity  are  directed.  If  it  should 
happen  to  be  something  so  trifling,  so  useless,  so 
unworthy,  or  so  silly,  that  they  would  be  ashamed 
to  specify  it,  yet  let  them  not  hesitate  to  detect  and 
confess  it  to  themselves ;  it  might  be  useful  to  pause 
for  an  instant^  and  say,  "  So  then,  among  all  the 
important  objects  of  pursuit  which  may  engage  the 
attention  of  an  intelligent  being,  this  is  the  '  one 
thing '  which  1  have  desired,  and  after  which  I  am 
resolved,  above  all  otliers,  to  seek."  Every  one 
indeed,  who  has  observed,  with  any  accuracy,  the 
woikings  of  his  own  mind,  must  be  aware  what  in- 
tenseness  of  desire,  what  eagerness  of  pursuit  are 
frequ^tly  devoted  to  things  so  essentially  trifling 
that  tliey  weary  or  disgust  as  soon  as  they  are  pos- 
sessed. 

But  now,  with  regard  to  all  the  desirers  and  seekers 
that  have  been  alluded,  to,  whether  their  attention  be 
directed  to  vain  and  ttifiing,  or  to  lawful  and  ra- 
tional objects  of  pursuit,  yet  if  their  aims  rise  no 
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higher,  how  suitable  is  that  remark  once  made  to  -ae 
amiable  and  hopeful  a  young  person  as  any  who  wUl 
peruse  tliis  page  ;  "  One  thing  thou  lackest." 

Let  us  then,  first  inquire,  what  is  that  "  one  thing  ** 
which  David  in  the  text  desires  of  the  Lord ;  and, 
secondly,  consider  the  means  he  employed  for  the 
fiilfilment  of  this  desire.  Now,  the  remainder  of  the 
verse  fully  explains  that  the  grand  object  of  tiie  holy 
Psalmist's  ambition  was  no  other  tiian  the  "  one 
thing  needful."-—"  One  thing  have  I  defiked  of  th» 
Lord,"  he  says,  *'  that  will  I  seek  after ;  that  I  may 
dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  my 
life,  to  behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  and  to  in- 
quire in  his  temple.*'  That  is,  he  wishes  above  all 
things,  to  be  a  servant  of  GK)d,  and  to  live  a  life  of 
holy  obedience,  and  of  communion  with  him.  What 
an  unspeakable  cGfFerence  between  this  desire  and  all 
others,  however  lawful  or  reasonable !  Earthly  hopes, 
the  very  best  of  them,  are  Mable  to  disappointment, 
are  founded  on  uncertainty,  and  frequently  terminate 
in  mortification  and  disgust.  But  this  one,  if  sin- 
cere, will  not  only  be  certainly  fiiffilled,  but  when 
attained,  wiH  full  satisfy,  and  even  surpass  expecta- 
tion ;  besides  that  it  includes  in  it  all  that  is  really 
good  in  our  earthly  wishes.  Let  us  examine  it  m6re 
particularly. 

'*  That  I  may  dwell  in  the  home  of  the  Lord:  ** — 
that  is,  he  hoped  to  be  continually  favoured  with 
the  outward  means  of  grace ;  those  means  which 
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we  are  so  apt  to  undervalue.  It  was  on  weaiiness  to 
David  to  go  up  to  the  house  of  the  Lord,  but  his 
delight.  How  much  more  profitable  would  the  ser-< 
vices  of  religion  be  if  this  feeling  were  more  general ! 
if  we  were  to  attend  them  expecting  and  desiring 
spiritual  blesmngs !  And  observe,  David  desired  to 
dwell  there  "  all  the  days  of  his  life,"  not  only  in  his 
dedining  days*  when  he  should  have  done  with  the 
affairs  of  the  world ;  but  during  his  years  of  health 
and  vigour :  and  when,  if  he  had  wanted  to  make 
excuse,  he  had  the  splendours  of  the  court  and  the 
business  of  the  state  to  dissipate  his  thoughts,  and 
occupy  his  time.  Happy  they  who  thus  desire  to  be 
early  **  planted  in  the  house  of  the  Lord ;"  for  such 
only  are  likely  to  "Nourish  in  the  courts  of  their 
God."  Nor  should  any  expect  to  bring  forth  much 
fruit  in  old  age,  but  those  who^  like  David,  desire  to 
dwell  there  all  their  day§. 

But  his  object  was  "  to  behold  the  beauty  of  the 
Lord  :*'  this  indeed  is  the  sum  of  true  religion ;  for 
when  once  the  eyes  of  the  mind  are  spiritually  en- 
li^tened  to  perceive  His  infinite  excellence,  the 
desires  will  be  no  longer  going  after  earthly  good. 
It  is  only  from  blindness  that  we  love  creatures  more 
than  God.  It  was  in  consequence  of  thus  beholding 
His  beauty  that  David  not  only  could  say,  '^*  Whom 
have  I  in  heaven  but  thee !"  but  was  able  to  add, 
what  is  far  more  difficult,  *'  there  is  none  i^on  earth 
that  I  derire  bciides  tiiee."    It  is  the  most  lament? 
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able  consequence  of  our  depraved  nature  to  hide 
God  and  bis  perfections  from  ow  view.  And  al- 
though we  behold  so  much  of  liis  glory  in  the  works 
of  his  hands — ^for  "  all  his  works  praise  him/'  and  so 
niuch  of  his  bounty  and  goodness  in  the  conduct  of 
his  providence — ^for  "  he  openeth  his  hand  and  satis- 
fietli  the  desires  of  every  living  thing/*  yet  we  see 
him  not,  we  know  lum  not,  our  hearts  are  at  enmity 
with  him,  and  we  perceive  "  no  beauty  in  him  that 
we  should  desire  him/'  till  he  **  lift  up  the  light  of 
fais  countenance  upon  us  :  then  we  behold  the  beauty 
of  the  Lord/' 

And  having  once  had  a  glimpse  of  His  excellence, 
it  will  be  our  chief  business  and  pleasure  "  to  inquire 
in  His  temple  /'  to  wait  at  the  posts  of  His  doors  : 
to  leam  His  will,  to  do  His  commandments,  and  to 
be  taught  the  whole  of  His  truth.  The  more  we 
know  of  Grod,  the  more  we  shall  desire  to  know. 

But  secondly ;  what  means  did  David  employ  for 
the  attainment  of  that  **  one  thing "  which  he  de- 
sired? First,  he  desired  it  **  of  the  Lord ;"  secondly, 
he  determined  to  "  seek  after  it;"  that  is,  he  prayed 
and  he  endeavoured.  These  means  united  ensured 
his  success.  How  many  fiail  and  come  short  in  re- 
ligion from  neglecting  one,  or  the  other,  or  both ! 
Desires  altHbr  some  acquaintance  with  God,  and  for 
a  religious  life,  are  very  common.  Few  indeed,  if 
any,  who  have  had  religious  instruction,  but  have 
known  some  ^vdshes  of  this  nature.    And  whv  is  it 
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that  they  so  frequently  hecome  feinter  and  fednter 
till  at  last  they  disappear  amid  the  cares  and  plea- 
sures of  this  life,  but  because  they  were  not  accom* 
panied  by  prayer ,  and  endeavour ;  fervent  p^yer 
and  persevering  endeavour  ?  Hds  only  can  be  ttkt 
reason ;  for  the  promise  is  explicit  and  unqualified, 
"  Ask  and  ye  shall  receive ;  seek  and  ye  shall  find  ;" 
— "  He  is  the  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek 
him."  Therefore  it  is  most  certain,  that  if  any  re- 
main ignorant  of  God ;  unconscious  of  their  need ; 
and  unacquainted  with  Jesus  and  the  way  of  »Bdva- 
tion  ;  or  if  they  are  cold  and  lifeless  in  religion  it  is 
because  they  have  not  made  known  their  desires  to 
the  Lord  3  nor  effectively  determined  to  seek  after 
him. 

This  subject  affords  encouragement  to  those  who 
are  conscious  of  lively  desires  and  sincere  determina- 
tions of  devoting  themselves  to  tiie  service  of  God, 
If,  after  counting  the  cost,  and  looking  round  upon 
the  pleasures  and  attractions  of  the  world,  any  one 
can  humbly  say,  in  the  meaning  of  the  text,  "  One 
thing  have  I  desired  of  the  Lord,  that  will  I  seek 
after,"  let  them  not  fear  but  he  will  give  them  "  the 
desires  of  their  hearts."  As  to  such  as  have  no  other 
than  languid,  indolent,  ineffective  desires  after  reli- 
gion, (and  this,  it  is  to  be  feared  is  the' case  with  a 
large  proportion  of  young  people  in  the  religious 
world,)  let  them  be  stimulated  by  this  sdbject  to 
earnestness  and  activity :   remembering  that  '*  they 
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that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  ifaetr  strei^^ ;" 
and  to  encourage  the  most  backward,  it  is  added, 
'*  to  them  that  have  no  might  he  increasetli  strengtli." 
But  if  another  should  say,  "  Alas ;  I  have  no  desires 
towards  religion/'  let  such  go  and  intreat  the  Lor4 
to  awaken  good  desires  in  their  cold,  worldly  hearts ; 
and  they  shall  **  not  be  sent  empty  away*" 


XIII. 

'7H&   WISH  MAN. 

Fbedebic  and  Philip,  with  their  sistera  Julia  and 
Kate,  were  amusing  tJiemselyes  together  one  evening 
while  their  father  and  mother  wet6  engaged  in  con- 
versation. The  children  paid  no  attention  to  what 
passcfd,  ^  Philip  (who  was  very  lively  and  inquisitive) 
happened  to  hc^ar  his  father  say  of  some  person  he 
was  speaking  of,  that  he  might  be  truly  called,  a 
wise  man!  These  last  words,  which  were  uttored 
emphatically,  struck  his  attention. 

**  A  wise  man !"  said,  he  to  his  brother  and  sis- 
ters :  *'  who  is  that,  I  wonder,  that  papa  can  be 
talking  about  ?"—-*'  Nobody  that  we  know,  you  may 
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be  sore/'repKed  Kate.—**  No,  but  papa  knows  bim, 
and  I  £^ould  like  to  know  bim  very  mucb,"  said 
Philip ;  and  he  began  to  conjectCEre  what  kind  of  a 
pei^ti  this  wise  nian  milst  be.  He  thought  of  the 
seven  wisetoen  of  Greece  r  but  he  did  not  imagine 
tiiere  were  any  of  that  sort  in  Bngiaod.  As  soon  as 
there  was  a  ^use  in  the  conversation,  he  ali&ed  hi» 
papa  what  this  wise  man's  name  was,  and  where  he 
lived.  **  He  lives,"  replied  his  father,  "  not  very  far 
off;  and  his  name  is  Johnson." 

'*  Johnson  !  O,  some  relation  to  Dr.  Johnson,  no 
doubt,"  said  Frederic. — "  That  is  more  than  I 
know,"  answered  his  father ;  "  but  if  you  are  so 
curious  to  see  a  wise  man,  I  will  promise  to  take 
you  all  to  call  upon  him  to-morrow  morning." 

Philip  and  the  rest  thanked  their  papa  for  this 
promise ;  and  very  much  pleased  were  they  at  the 
thotight  of  it. 

The  next  morning*  liie  children  t^dked  much  of 
tiieir  expected  visit;  and  Wo^fd^retd  they  did  not 
hear  th^ir  Mker  give  orders  fdT  the  chftise. 

•'  How  macy  miles  off  is  it,  papa  ?**  said  Philip. 

*«  Not  hdf  a  mile,"  said  hfe  ftfther, 

Philip.  Ndt  half  a  mile )  Well  now,  I  had  no 
idea  tiiat  there  was,  what  one  cduld  call  a  wise  man 
living  any  where  hereabouts. 

•Fmi&Dxaic.  Nd  more  had  I. 
'  'Ji7LiA.  I  tiiink  I  know  whcre^  lives  s^^on't  you 
rettieitiber  tSuit  old  fatMoned  looking  house,  jtuft  off 
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the  common,  yn£ti  tall  nazrow  windows,  and  a  high 
wall  all  around  it,  where  they  say  a  very  old  gentle* 
man  lives  all  alone  ? — ^tihat  is  the  place,  I  dare  say. 

Philip.  I  wonder  whether  he  wears  a  long  heard ! 

Kate.  No,  no ;  most  likely  nothing  hut  a  huge 
wig. 

Julia.  A  wig!  no  such  thing!  depend  upon  it  he 
has  his  own  white  locks,  waving  ahout  his  temples. 

Philip.  We  shall  find  him  up  to  his  elhows  in  old 
dusty  hodks,  I'll  engage. 

Fbbdebic.  Or  perhaps  with  glohes  and  glasses, 
and  aU  sorts  of  apparatus. 

Philip.  He  will  not  he  very  well  pleased,  I  am 
afraid,  to  be  interrupted  in  his  studies  by  us. 

JtTLiA.'  For  my  part,  I  shall  take  care  not  to 
speak  one  word  while  we  are  in  the  room. 

Katb.  And  so  shall  I. 

Philip.  I  hope  he  wiU  not  ask  us  any  questions ! 

FnxnBfiic.  O,  as  to  that,  you  may  depend  upon  it 
he  will  not  notice  one  of  us ;  perhaps  not  so  much  as 
know  we  are  there. 

Kate.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  laugh. 

Philip.  Laogh!  if  you  do  though,  we  shall  get 
tamed  dat,  every  one  of  us,  depend  upon  it. 

On  these  remarks  thdr  papa  made  no  comment ; 
he  only  smiled  occasionally;  and  at  length  bade 
tlMotn  ntilke  ready  to  accompany  him  on  his  visit  to 
tlie  wis€i  man.  When  they  set  off,  Julia  was  much 
surpxised  that  he  passed  the  turning  leading  to  the 
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common,  aad  kept  straight  on  towards  the  town. 
"  ^ow  I  have  no  idea  who  in  the  world  it  can  be," 
said  she.  When  they  entered  the  town,  they  looked 
at  most  of  the  principal  houses  as  they  passed,  ex- 
pecting to  stop  every  instant.  **  Doctor  Somebody  ;** 
said  Philip,  endeavouring  to  read  the  name  on  a 
brass  plate — "  this  is  it,  I  dare  say."  But  no ;  his 
father  passed  on,  and  soon  turned  down  a  narrow 
street,  where  the  dwellings  were  of  a  humbler  de- 
scription ;  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  mean  look«> 
ing  house.  A  plain,  middle-aged  man  opened  it, 
and  courteously  invited  them  to  enter.  "  Papa  has 
to  call  here  first,  for  something,"  whispered  the 
children  to  each  other.  He  ushered  them  into  a 
small  parlour*  where  his  wife  was  sitting  at.  needle- 
work ;  while  three  girls,  her  daughters,  were  seated 
on  a  form  before  her,  reading  their  lessons*  The 
room  was  in  perfect  order ;  and  the  mother  and  her 
children  were  neatly  dressed.  The  only  decorations 
of  the  apartment  were  two  or  three  maps ;  and  a  few 
portraits  of  some  of  the  old  divines,  and  other  pious 
ministers,  on  the  wiall. 

The  young  folks  listened  to  the  conversation  which 
their  father  entered  into  with  these  peraiona ;  and 
they  quickly  perceived  (for  these  children  were  well 
taught,  and  could  discriminate)  that  they  conversed 
sensibly ;  and  that  their  father,  althotigh  much  t^ir 
superior  in  education,  regarded  tiiem  with  respect* 
After  a  few  minutes  thus  fpent«  their  papfL  told  llie 
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i&aster  of  tbe  house  tluit  he  would  not  detain  him 
any  longer  from  his  .employment ;  hut  that  he  had 
taken  the  liberty  of  bringing  his  children  with  him, 
in  the  hope  that  he  would  allow  them  to  look  on  for 
a  little  time,  while  he  was  at  woric :  it  would  be»  he 
said,  both  amusing  and  instructive  to  them,  as  they' 
had  never  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  that  opera- 
tion before.  .  To  this  request  he  most  obligingly 
acceded;  and,  with  a.  look  of  great  good  nature  at 
the  young  folks,  immediately  conducted  them  to  the 
uppermost  room  in  the  house,  in  which  he  carried  on 
his  business.  It  was  a  light,  airy  apartment;  and 
there  was  a  pleasant  view  of  the  adjacent  coimtry 
from  its  long  low  window.  The  children  were  much 
interested  in  watching  the  process,  and  in  listening 
to  the  intelligent  explanation  he  gave  them  of  his 
trade ;  for  he  was  a  very  ingenious  mechanic ;  and 
he  toM  them  many  things  which  they  had  never 
heard  before. 

When  their  curiosity  was  a  little  satisfied,  they 
began  to  look  around  the  room,  where  their  atten- 
tion was  attracted  to  a  few  shelvw,  containing  his 
anaU  Ubrary.  Upon  examining  the  tides  of  the 
books,  they  found  that ,  several  of  them  treated  of 
subjects  more  or  less  connected  with  his  own  line  of 
buBtneas*  There  were,  however,  a  few  of  a  more 
general  nature*  and  such  as  the  children  were  sur- 
prised to  see  in  the  possession  of  so  plain  a  man. 
But  the  greater  part  of  the  collection  were  well- 
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ehoeen  books  of  dranity;  irith  a  Bible,  nt^hich  htd 
the  appearance  of  being  wdl  read.  They  now  agdn 
listened  to  the  stranger's  discourse  vitii  their  fial^er; 
and  weie  struck  witii  the  mild  and  pleasing  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance,  when  he  was  telling  him  how 
happily  his  hours  passed  in  that  solitary  chamber. 

"  I  often  think.  Sir,"  said  he,  "  t^at  I  cannot  be 
sufficiently  tiiankfiil  that  my  calling  is  of  a  nature 
that  allows  me  so  much  retirement  and  opportunity 
for  thinking :  so  that  while  I  am  labouring  for  the 
meat  that  perishes,  I  am  also  able  to  seek  after  that 
which  will  endure  to  everlasting  life.  Indeed,  Sir," 
continued  he,  "  I  am  a  happy  man.  The  cheerful 
hope  of  another  life  is  surely  enough  to  make  a  man 
unspeakably  happy,  in  addition  to  this,  God  is 
pleased  to  give  me  many  comforts  to  render  this  life 
pleasant  to  me.  I  have  a  wife  like-minded  with  my- 
self; and  when  my  working  hours  are  over,  I  want 
no  other  recreation  than  tibiat  of  going  down  to  her 
and  our  dear  children,  whom  it  is  our  delight  to  train 
up,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  to  wisdom  and  virtue.  I 
have  great  pleasore  in  reading  to  her  and  to  lliem 
such  books  as  we  possess ;  and  thus  we  increase  our 
litde  stock  of  knowledge,  as  oj^rtunity  allows^ 
But,  Sir,  though  I  mention  these  things,  my  happi- 
ness, I  trust,  does  not  depend  upon -them;  but  is 
fixed  upon  that  good  hope  whidk  sweetens  eteiy 
comfort,  and  softens  every  trial." 

Hie  father  and  his  children  were  pleased  with  their 
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wit ;  wUpV*  fox  some  time  sAer  thsjr  took . leave, 
fonned  the  ndijept  of  their  odmienBation ;  tqitil 
Philip,  suddeidy  p^irceiying  tjuit  thesr  wens  on  their 
return  l^imfip  cp^plaimf^  '*  Baft  tore  not  we  going  to 
see  the  w|l^  n^»a  ?"-^"  My  dear,",  said  his  ftdiher. 
•*  we  have  but  ju»t  left  him" — **  What,  was  tkut  the 
wise  mQK  }"  said  all  tibuB  children  ationce, 

FibTQWU  lliat  was  Uie  peraon  of  whom  you 
heard  m^  say  last  night»  that  he  was  a  truly  wise 
man. 

Pniifip.  Bot»  papa — I  thought-^ 

FATBBa.  .Well,  what  did  you  think  ? 

Phxlif,  Why  ^though  he  appears  very  good, 
and  happy,  and  industzioas,  and  all  that,  yet  he  cer- 
tainly is  not  at  all  tbe  kind  of  person  we  expected 
to  see* 

FaBPsazc.  No,  not  at  all. 

FATaaa.  I  cannot  fadp  that:  and  latiU  think 
that  what  I  said  of  hm  was  perfectly  correct  What 
kind  of  a  person  did  you  eacpect  to  see  ? 

Philip.  Why,  papa*  we  thou^  he  would  at  least 
be  a  fipho|ar«  you  kno!W»  with  las  head  stuffed  fall  of 
Latia  and  Greek ;  oii.a  philosopher,  or  an  audior,  or 
something  of  that  sort. 

SUabxb.  YjQo  mean*  that  you  expected  to  see  a 
learned  n)m>  or  a  idever.  man :  but  that  was  your 
own  fenilt :  I  prondaed  you  no  such  thing.  Are  you 
not  aware^  children.,  that  a  man  may  be  learned,  or 
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clever,  or  both,  without  being  wise;  aad  diat  a  man 
may  be  wige  who  is  neither  the  one  ner  the  other  ? 

Frbdbbic.  Yes,  wise  in  some  things. 

Fathbb.  Wise  in  every  thing  with  whieh  he  has 
to  do.-*Can  you  recollect,  Frederic,  that  definition 
of  wisdom  we  met  with  the  other  day  ? 

Fbbdsazc.  Something  of  this  sort,  was  it  not  ? — 
that  "  wisdom  consists  in  employing  ike  best  means 
for  the  attainment  of  the  most  important,  end,** 

Fathbb.  Very  well.  Then  I  think  we  have  un-* 
questionably  seen  a  wise  man  this  morning.  You 
heard  from  himself  the  grand  object  of  this  good 
man's  pursuit;  and  this  must  by  every  one  be  al- 
lowed to  be  the  most  important  of  all  objects.  He 
aims  at  nothing  less  than  eternal  life ;  and  to  this 
end,  he  appears  to  employ  the  best  means ;  such  as 
God  himself  prescribes.  'And  this  wisdom,  which  is 
from  above,  teaches  him  to  conduct  himself  wisdy  in 
all  the  relations  of  life.  He  is  wise  as  a  tradesman ; 
— ^being  honest  and  industrious;  and  exerting  his 
ingenuity  in  his  calling,  as  a  talent  which  God  has 
given  him;  so  tiiat  he  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
mechanics  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  is  wise  as  a 
neighbour — living  in  peace  and  charity  with  all 
around  him.  He  is  wise  as  the  master  of  a  family 
— ^being  contented  with  such  things  as  he  has;  never 
attempting  to  vie  with  bis  superiors,  nor  aiming  to 
be  thought  what  he  is  not.    He  shewed  himself  to  be 
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a  wise  man,  by  choosing  for  a  partner  a  wise  woman ; 
that  is*  a  pious  and  prudent  woman :  and  he  con- 
ducts himself  wisely  as  a  husband  and  a  fether — 
guiding  his  house  with  discretion,  and  training  his 
children  to  tread  in  his  own  steps.  He  eminently 
displays  also  one  of  the  invariable  characteristics  of 
true  wisdom,  by  his  modest  and  unassuming  deport- 
ment. But  above  all,  and  as  the  cause  of  all,  this 
man  is  wise,  in  maMng  it  his  chief  concern  to  be  a 
Christian  :  not  merely  by  profession,  but  in  earnest. 
His  religion,  you  see,  is  of  the  true  sort.  It  not  only 
gives  him  a  hope  of  being  happy  hereafter,  but  it 
makes  him  happy  now.  It  shines  in  his  £ace,  and 
reigns  in  his  dwelling.  In  that  solitary  room  where 
many  would  think  it  a  punishment  to  pass  an  .hour, 
he  enjoys,  daily,  the  high  honour  and  happiness  of 
holding  communion  with  his  Maker ;  while  the  noisy 
world  below  are  disquieting  themselves  in  vain,  with 
every  passing  vanity.  And  in  his  daily  walk  and 
conversation,  he  has  this  testimony,  that  he  pleases 
God. 

Now,  children,  have  I  not  performed  my  promise  ? 
— tell  me,  if  you  have  not  seen,  according  to  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  A  Wise  Man  ? 
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Not  very  long  after  the  father  and  his  children 
had  paid  tlieir  visit  to  the  wise  man,  the  effects  of  a 
gentleman  lately  deceased  in  that  neighbourhood, 
were  advertised  for  sale  by  auction.  As  it  was  well 
known  that  his  house  contained  many  curiosities, 
persons  from  miles  round,  flocked  to  attend  the  sale  : 
imd,  amongst  the  rest,  this  gentleman  and  his  chO- 
dren ;  for  he  was  so  good  a  father  that  he  suffered 
no  opportonity  to  escape  that  might  afford  instruc- 
tion or  rational  amusement  to  his  family. 

"  Children/'  said  he  to  tihem,  as  they  wftre  driving 
to  the  place — "  yon  remember  that  some  time  ago  I 
took  you  to  see  a  wise  man  ;  you  were  surprised  by 
that  visit ;  perhaps  you  will  be  still  more  so  when  I 
tell  you,  that  we  are  going  this  morning  to  the  late 
residence  of  a  man,  who,  according  to  all  that  ap- 
peared of  his  character;  might  with  equal  propriety 
have  been  called  a  clever  fooL'' 

Philip.  A  clever  fool ! 

Julia.  It  seems  a  contradiction. 

Frbdebic.  Papa  will  explain  it,  I  dare  say. 
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Katb.  a  derer  fool ! — ^how  droll ! 

Fathsb.  As  this  poor  gentlenifin  was  a  stranger 
to  you,  and  as  our  opuiions  can  now  do  bim  neither 
<good  nor  harm,  I  do  not  scrapie,  mth  a  view  of  its 
being  useful  to  ourselves,  to  relate  to  you  what  ap- 
peased unfavourable  in  his  character*  But  let  us,  at 
the  same  tone,  indulge  a  charitable  hope,  that  we 
may,  after  all,  be  mistaken  in  our  judgment.  Indeed 
I  could  wish,  as  much  as  possible,  to  keep  him,  as  an 
individual,  out  of  sight.  I  only  mean  to  explain  to 
you,  that  a  peiaon  living  and  acting,  as  it  is  com- 
monly  reported  he  did,  c^n  claim  no  higher  ap- 
pellation thaa  that  of  a  dtoeffoof.. 

Childbbn.  Well  papa,  now  tell  us  how  it  was. 

Fatbbb.  Nay,  stay  lall  we  arrive  at  his  house,  and 
luure  lodced  about  us,  and  then  you  shall  judge  for 
yoursdves. 

Upon  t^eir  arrival  at  the  destined  spot,  they  were 
charmed  vdth  the  beauty  of  the  situation,  and  the 
pleasant  aspect  of  the  residence.  The  house  and 
grounds  were  rather  compact  and  elegant^  than  ex- 
tensive  or  magmficent:  but  there  ^  a  ayminetiy 
and  beauty  of  design  which  at  once. pleased  the  eye, 
and  conveyed  an  idea  of  the  good  taste  of  the  pos- 
sessor. And  as  the  general  view  was  striking,  the 
detail,  when  examined,  excited  still  greater  admira- 
tion. Our  party,  at  first,  amused  themselves  with 
-walking  through  the  park  and  gardens*  which  exhi- 
bited, at  every  turn,  some  ingenious,  oontdvance  for 
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pleasure  or  utility.  The  gardens  displayed  a  variety 
of  the  most  beautiful  flowers,  in  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion. Hie  green  houses  were,  of  themselves,  thought 
worth  going  many  miles  to  see,  they  contained  so 
r^e  a  collection  of  exotics,  and  other  curious  plants, 
disposed  in  the  most  exact  order ;  while  fruits  in  and 
out  of  season,  yielded  their  tempting  fragrance  in 
rich  profusion.  Stately  swans  adorned  the  river 
that  wound  through  the  park  ;  while  shady  alcoves, 
rosy  bowers,  classic  temples,  baths  and  fountains,  at 
every  turn  surprised  the  admiring  visitor.  The  re- 
t;esses  of  a  shady  grove,  conducted  to  a  cool  and 
beautiful  grotto,  which  was  enriched  with  some  of  the 
most  rare  and  curious  specimens  in  mineralogy. 
Lastly,  they  visited  a  small  botanical  garden»  which 
afforded  them  much  instruction  as  weU  as  amuse- 
ment; for  the  late  possessor  was  a  man. of  science, 
and  took  particular  pains  with  this  well  arranged 
collection. 

The  children  were  delighted;  and  not  less  sur* 
prised  when  they  were  assured  that  of  these  various 
embellishments  and  contrivances  he  was  himself  the 
designer  and  inventor  :  and  that  it  was  liis  own  taste 
and  ingenuity  that  was  displayed  in  every  part. 

Upon  entering  the  mansion,  tiie  effect  was  not 
less  striking.  The  apartments  were  disposed  and 
furnished  with  great  taste  and  elegance ;  and  con* 
tinually  exhibited  some,  novel  invention  for  pro- 
BKOCing  ease  or  pleasure,  or  for  avoiding  inconvenience. 
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But,  what  was  tlie  most  interesting,  were  the  valuable 
collectionJB  in  the .  variciu  departments  of  art  and 
sdence  witii  which  this  house  was  embdlished.  A 
capital  ;  coUectibn  of  .old  {Hctures,  by  the  best 
masters,  occupied  the  long  gallery.  The  library 
was  extensive,  and  contained  a  well  arranged  assem- 
blage of  the  works  of  the  most  celebrated  authors  of 
every  age,  and  in  every  language. 

They  were  next  shewn  a  cabinet,  containing  a 
valuable  assortment  of  ancient  coins  and  medals: 
after  which  they  visited  the  laboratory:  for  it 
appeared  that  the  deceased  possessed  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  chemistry:  and  had  himself  made 
some  ingenious  discoveries  in  that  interesting  science. 
Another  room  was  devoted  to  mechanism;  and 
exhibited  models  of  many  of  the  most  useful  and 
ingenious  machines  of  modem  invention,  s(»ne  of 
them  displaying  improvements  of  his  own.  Last  of 
ail,  ascending  to  the  highest  story,  they  reached  the 
cbservatory,  which  was  furnished  with  its  appro- 
priate apparatus,  and  contained  the  largest  telescope 
tliese  children  had  ever  seen.  The  gentleman,  it 
was  said,  frequently  passed  whole  nights  in  this 
place ;  astronomy  was  his  favourite  study. — ^For  all 
these  things  were  not  collected  by  him  (as  is  fro? 
quently  the  case  i;i  the  houses  of  the  rich)  aa  mere 
aj^^idages  to  wealth.  The  curiosities  of  science 
art,  and  literature,  are  commonly  enough  to  be  seen 
in  the  possession  of  persons  of  trifling  and  vcdgar 
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minds,  whioQy  incapable  of  dedving  any  otlier  gra- 
tification £rom  tkem  than  as  axtides  of  allow,  and  who 
.value  them  mrardy  as  tiiey  do  the  other  expenaive 
omameolB  of  their  dwellings.  But,  in  tins  inatanoe, 
they  were  possessed  by  a  man  of  taste  and  science  ; 
wiio  derived  genuine  pleasure  from  the  pursuits  in 
wfaidi  he  waa  engaged ;  and  who^waa  therefore,  so 
far,  happy,  useful,  and  respectable.  When  the 
]Mrty  descended  to  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  they 
found  it  filled  with  company,  and  the  great  hall 
exhibited  a  scene  of  noise,  bustle,  and  confusaon. 
The  auctioneer  was,  at  that  moment,  expatiating  on 
the  value  of  an  article  before  him,  which  some  were 
cautioiisly  examining ;  others  were  marking  their 
catalogues ;  each  was  intent  on  his  own  iaterests, 
and  nothing  was  less  though  of  than  he  to  whom  all 
}md  so  lately  belonged. 

**  Let  us  leave  this  noisy  place.  Papa,"  said  Julia 
— *'  it  makes  me  melancholy." — ^They  soon  made 
^ifiir  way  through  the  crowd;  and  lepving  the 
mansion,  their  father  led  them  through  a  ^jae  plan- 
tation to  the  outskirts  of  the  park,  where  they  soon 
discovered  a  little  ivy-clad  steeple,  embowered  in 
dark  chesnut  trees,  surroimded  by  a  few  lowly 
graves,  and  adorned  with  one  or  two  stately  monu- 
ments. "  Here,"  said  the  father,  pointing  to  one 
of  these-^"  lie  the  remains  of  this  accomplished 
person." 

"  Now  tii^,  papa,"  said  Fhil^ — "  pray  tell  us. 
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dEdogh  I  partly  goWB,  why  you  called  such  a  clertr 
maa^— a  foci"  "  Becauae,''  replied  his  fiither— '<  c^ 
Ms  whole  existence,  wliich  lie  knew  would  be  end* 
•less,  he  appaieatiiy  pronded  for  no  more  thaa  the 
exceediz^ly  smafi  |ffoportion  of  sixty^ight  3rear8, 
it  is  true  that  to  make  these  sixty-eigl^  years  pass 
pleasantly,  he  spared  no  pains ;  and  we  will  aUow» 
tiiat  he  so  fieor  succeeded,  as  to  enjoy,  during  &at 
time,  mere  rational  pleasure  tiiaa  most  men  who  liye 
only  for  this  world.  Ae^  granting  ((his,  is  it  not  still 
th^  lowest  degree  of  folly  for  a  man  to  devote  idl 
the  energies  of  his  mind  to  securing  the  comfort 
tmd  entertainment  ^  so  fkeitt  a  period,  and  to  make 
no  |nrovistOn  for  an  eternal  ^ostence.  ?-^There  he 
lies!  all  that  he  et^er  appeured  to  care-'for  he  has 
lost  for  ever.  Hiose  curious  eoUectbns  which  he 
made  with  so  much  pains  and  cast^-^all  those  fruits 
of  his  patient  and  laborious  stupes,  which  we  have 
been  admiring,  wiH,  in  a  few  horns,  be  disposed  of 
and  dispersed ;  the  cheerful  mansion  will  be  em|iity 
and  deserted  t  other  inhal^tants  will  occupy  it :  in  a 
few  years  his  name  will  be  no  more  remembered !  so 
that  the  only  thing  that  was  of  any  real  consequence 
to  him,  is  that  which,  it  is  greatly  to  be  ieared,  he 
totally  neglected. 

*'  But  the  extremity  of  his  folly  was  IM9 :— that 
this  change  which  he  has  undergone,  this  loss  of  all 
diat  he  valued,  was  what  he  was  well  aware  'must, 
somewhere;  about  this  tune,  beftd  him.    He  knew,  as 
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wdl  as  all  other  men,  that  he  must  die.    He  knew, 
too,  that  the  great  Creator,  whose  works  he  spent 
his  life  in  mvestigating  and  admiring,  had,  by  an 
«]q)re88  i^vektion,  inform^  him,  in  common  with 
others,  of  the  only  way  of  securing  everlasting  life 
and  happiness.      Of  these  things  he  could  not  be 
ignorant :  nor  did  I  ever  understand  that  he  pro- 
fessed to  doubt  them :  yet,  strange  to  say,  that  divine 
volume  stood  unopened  on  his  shelves.     It  is^  said 
this  unhappy  man  rarely  read  the  Bible  ! — That  he, 
who  could  spend  whole  nights  in  gazing  on  the 
heavens,  bent  not  his  knee  to  the  Former  of'  them 
all.    That  while  so  plenteously  partaking  the  boun- 
ties of  His  providence,  he  never  -^unless  with  the 
utmost  formality)  acknowledged  his  obligation;  or 
appeared  to  feel  his  dependence.     Even  of   late* 
when  he  knew  he  must  be  drawing  towards  the  dose 
of  life,  he  appeared  to  engage,  with  as  much  avidity 
as  ever,  in  his  favourite  pursuits :  though  he  loved 
conversation,  and  delighted  to  discourse  on  other 
subjects,  yet  he  was  never  known  to  talk  about  the 
life  to  come,  upon  which  he  was  so  soon  to  enter. 
Thus  he  deliberately  chose  to  enjoy  these  few  poor 
yean,  and  to  neglect  his  concerns  for  immortality. 
Now,  if  this  clever  man  had  purposely  set  fire  to  lus 
beautiful  house,  and  had  calmly  seen  all  his  valuable 
oollectum$    consumed   by  the   flames,    every   body 
would  have  exclaimed — **  What  a  fool  V* — As  it  was, 
he    was    extolled    and   apj^uded   by    most   men. 
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althott^  goSty  of  incompanbly  'greater  BUidaess 

fhftii  thin. 

'\  Children,  endeayour  to  conceive  (diougb  it  i« 
impossible  you  should  fully  comprehend  it)  the  tre* 
mendoua  folly  of  ne^ectmg  a  book  which  God  ha^. 
sent  us  to  read !  It  is  only  because  it  is  so  very, 
common  for  men  to  disregard  their  Bibles,  that  we 
are  not  more  struck  with  the  strange  absurdity  of  it. 
This  gendeman  was  particularly  admired  for  the 
universality  of  his  talents  :  and,  it  was  always  spoken 
to  his  praise,  that,  while  so  much  engaged  in  scien- 
tific pursuits,  he  attended  equally  to  the  elegancies 
and  refinements  of  life ;  he  was  as  cheerful  a  oom-^ 
paoion,  and  as  finished  a  gentleman,  as  he  was  a 
sound  philosopher.  But,  alas!  how  very  far,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  he  was  from  being  unioersally  BagA- 
cious  !~-how  very  partial  and  limited  -even  was  his 
cleverness !  He  not  only  knew  that  in  a  few  years 
he  must  die,  but,  in  some  ways,  he  deliberately 
prepared  for  the  event.  He  made  his  wiU  :  he  gave 
particular  directions  as  to  what  should  take  place 
after  his  decease;  he  even  caused  this  vault  to  be 
built,  left  directions  for  his  fiineral,  and  wrote  an 
inscription  for  his  monument.  So  that,  you  see,  he 
left  nothing  undone  but  that  one  thing,  which,  alone^ 
was  of  real  consequence  to  him.  This  poor  clever 
fool  had  no  forethought,  made  no  provision  for  his 
soul ! 

"  I  have  been  told,  that  the  last  thing  that  occu- 
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pied  has  attention  wm  sn  improved  meHbod  ot 
raisine  pine-apples.  By  a  great  deal  of  thmiaht 
IJiLuity  he  «Jeded  k  n«««g  ttemX 
weeks  earlier,  and  of  a  finer  soirt  tlkan  ai^  that 
were  grown  in  the  neighbouxliood.  Ye8»  duMran 
— here  was  a  man  of  nearly  seventy,  veaily  in* 
terested  about  pine-^appUt,  wlnle  the  gireat  fanslnsas 
of  his  eternal  welfure  waa  slill  unattmded  to  I  A 
party  of  friends  was  invited  to  dine  widi  him»  in 
order  to  partake  of  this  rich  desseit ;  but,  on  the  ert 
of  this  intended  enteitainment,  it  was  said  to  hiBi*-^ 
**  This  night  thy  soul  shall  be  required  of  tbee.** 
He  was  found  the  next  movning  dead  in  Ids  bed ;  and 
now,  whose  are  tibose  thiogs  thasthe  possessed  ? 

JiTLiA.   Ok,  papa' ! 

Fathbb.  Now,  dnlcfaren,  let  os  leave  this  melaii^ 
choly  spot ;  remembering  that  whether  or  not  omc 
fears  of  this  iodividnal  are  wdl  irandedy  we  axe  but 
too  well  assured  that'  the  tworld  abounds  with  me& 
and  women,  who,  if  not  as  olever,  are  quite  as 
foolish  as  we  hav«  si^wsed  hm  to  have  been.  Let 
it  be  our  chief  concern  ^  that  we  may  not  be  of  tbe 
number.  But  never,  never,  tOl  that  day,  when  this 
sepulchre  nbaUL  be  torn  opan  by  the  voice  txf  the 
ordiangel,  will  any  human  mind  be  folly,  ahle  te 
comprdifflid  the  dreadful  di£^eiiee  be^een  a  picm 
wise  man,  and  a  dever  fifoL'* 
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"  /  kettri  a  wAeefrom  heaven,  saying  unto  met  Wirite,  Blessed  art  the 

dead  which  die  in  the  Lord,** 

But  is  it  not  a  dismal  thing  to  die  ? — ^to  leave 
this  busy  and  beautiful  ivorld*-to  close  the  eyes  for 
ever  on  all  the  engagpng  objects  that  snrroimd  ns^^ 
to  fcMTsake  the  pleasing  and  interesting  pursuits  of 
life — ^to  have  done  for   ever  with  its  pleasures,  to 
break  off  from  every  favourite  scheme,  and  all  our 
agreeable  recreations-^-^can  all  this  be  otherwise  than 
painfol  ?    And  still  more  so  is  the  thought  of  leav- 
ing the  endeared  circle  of  our  friends ;  to  see  those 
fiacei  no   more  that  are   so   familiar  and  so  much 
beloved;  no  more  to  make  one  of   the  domestic 
band  of  which  we  have  long  formed  an  animated 
part:    for  our  voice  to  be  heard  no  more  in  the 
lively  discourse ;  our  smile  never  again  to  enliven 
the  social  intercourse !  and  even  this  is  not  all :  to 
die  is  not  merely  to  be  absent  (as  we  may  frequently 
have  been)  at  a  distant  place,  from  whence  we  could 
still  hold,  some  intercourse  with  those  we  love  :  but 
it  is  to  go  for  ever  whence  we  cannot  either  return 
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to,  or  mAintaixi  any  connexion  with,  them.  Besides, 
whither  is  it  to  go  ?  Is  it  not  to  the  cold  grave  ? 
This  body  which  has  been  nourished  and  cherished 
with  so  much  care  and  tenderness,  to  which  so  much 
cost  and  paios  have  been  devoted  to  make  it  com- 
fortable and  agreeable ;  which  has  been,  perhaps, 
tenderly  screened  from  every  blast — ^this  body  must 
lie  and  perish  in  the  comfortless  tomb !  This  it  is 
to  die  : — thus  death  is  naturally  regarded  by  us  :— 
no  wonder  then  that  it  is  an  event  so  universally 
dreaded  and  so  carefully  avoided.  All  aged  natu- 
rally shrink  from  death,  from  the  youngest  child 
that  is  capable  of  any  reflection,  to  the  old  man  who 
has  arrived  at  tlie  utmost  verge  of  life.  All  ranks 
feiar  it :  the  poor,  who  have  so  little  to  attach  them 
to  life ;  as  well  bs  the  rich,  whose  treasure  lies  in 
this  world ;  the  servant  and  the  slave,  as  much  almost 
as  their  master, — the  savage  as  well  as  the  civilized. 
This  then  is  the  cry  from  earth. 

Kow  let  us  hear  the  voice  from  heaven  :  "  Blessed 
are  the  dead ;"— What  a  strange  diflPerence  is  this ! 
In  what  an  opposite  light  do  these  parties  view  the 
same  circumstance  !  Let  us  inquire  which  of  them 
is  best  qualified  to  judge  of  it ;  and  whether  this  view 
of  the  subject  is  likely  to  be  correct. 

Observe  then,  that  this  voice  was  not  that  of  some 
pious  minister,  by  whom  we  may  frequently  have 
heard  the  blessedness  of  the  saints  in  heaven  assert- 
ed; nor  was   it   the   voice  of  mourning  relatives. 
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conaoliiig  themscSved  trith  this  conedderation '  for  the 
loss  of  some  dear  friend.  Nor  was  it  the  voice  of 
the  Sciiptures  only,  although  by  them  we  now  hear 
this  truth  declared.  Nor  was  it  the  voice  of  some 
lost  soul;  who  from  the  regions  of  misery  and 
despair,  might  lift  up  his  eyes  and  behold  afeu:  off 
the  blessed  society  Of  heaven.  These  voices  indeed* 
would  be  impressive*  and  we  might  justly  give  credit 
to  any  of  them.  ,  But  liiis  voice  came  with  still 
greater  authority  than  any  of  these  : — ^it  c6ime  from 
Heav&n,  Perhaps  it  was  not  even  the  voice  of  an  an* 
gel ;  but  might  be  spoken  by  one  of  those  very  blessed 
ones  who  had  died  in  the  Lord.  However  this  might 
be,  it  proceeded  from  some  one  of  the  inhabitants  of' 
the  place  where  the  spirits  of  the  just  abide,  and 
who  was  therefore  well  qualified  to  judge  of  the 
state  in  which  they  exist.  While  this  voice  spoke, 
the  light  and  glory  of  heaven  itself  shone  upon  the 
speaker.  How  impossible  would  it  have  been  to 
impress  that  heavenly  orator  with  an  idea  that  there 
was  any  thing  gloomy  or  lamentable  in  the  death  of 
good  men,  while  on  the  one  hand  he  looked  down 
upon  this  dark  and  sorrowful  world,  whence  they 
came  out  of  gre$.t  tribulation ;  and  while  on  the 
other  he  beheld  the  glories  of  Paradise,  and  stood  in 
^lU  view  of  those  heavenly  mansions  which  the  Lord 
has  prepared  for  his  saints.  Amid  that  "  innumer* 
able  company  of  angels  and  of  the  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect" — partaking  of  that  fulness  of  joy,  of 
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tiiose  riven  of  pleasures*  wMoh  flow  tfarougli  tib« 
eelestial  regions*  how  must  he  pity  the  chffkness  and 
unbelief  of  those  who  '*  start  and  sluink  and  fear  to 
Iftimch  away>"  into  life  and  happiness. 

Thus  then,  when  we  consider  fttim  whence  the 
voice  proceeded,  we  must  needs  give  the  fullest 
cte£t  to  its  teatinioiiy.  If  a  friend  who  had  emi* 
gratied  to  a  foreign  country,  for  which  we  intended 
shortly  to  sail^  were  to  write  a  yery  favourable  mc* 
count  of  it,  and  to  assure  ts  of  its  pleasantness  and 
fertility,  we-  should  not  only  credit  the  deser^ytion) 
but  with  increased  impatience  hasten  our  departure, 
and  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  arriving  there.  Why 
then  should  not  this  faithful  assurance  from  one  who 
inhabits  that  heavenly  country  produce  the  same 
effect?  Let  us  believe  that  it  is,  indeed,  a  blessed 
thing  to  die ;  that  death  wiU  not  only  deliver  us 
from  the  pains  and  sufferings  of  the  present  life,  but 
that  all  the  accumulated  pleasures  and  advantages  of 
this  worM  are  not  to  be  compared  with  tiie  glory  that 
shall  follow^ 

Let  not  young  persons  think  this  suljeot  inappli- 
cable to  them.  For,  not  to  mention  the  uncettaint^f- 
of  life  at  every  age,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
to  be  early  impressed  with  just  ideas  of  death  and 
futurity :  that  it  may  become  a  subject  of  ftoniliar 
and  agreeable  reflection,  rather  than  of  dread  and 
terror*  It  is  common  to  sigh  and  soy,  '*  we  nrast 
die :"  but  this  is  not  the  proper  language  and  feel- 
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mg  fespecting  that  great  change.  And  if  we  were 
eady  acooslomed  to  dwell  upon  those  descriptions 
of  llie  heavenly  world»  and  those  assurances  of  the 
Uessedne^  of  tiie  saints  in  light  with  whidi  the 
Scriptures  abound,  it  would  become  an  object  of 
actual  desire.  Instead  of  thinking  of  heaven  as  a 
mere  reft^  from  hdl  (whieh  it  is  to  be  feared  is  too 
commonly  the  caae,  ievien  with  those  who  know  bet- 
ter) we  shoidd,  like  the  apostik,  hav^  a  denre  to  de- 
part, and  to  exchange  this  imperfect  state  for  that 
unchanging  felicity* 

It  may  be  tlKiught  we  have  fcngotten  Okie  import- 
ant part  of  our  text,  from  whi^  it  might  appear  that 
this  comfortable  information  is  addressed  only  to 
such  as  are  there  described. — But  no :  although  it  ia 
true,  that  of  all  the  dftad,  they  only  are  blessed 
"  who  die  in  the  Lord,"  yet  this  assurance  is  made 
to  all  the  Ibnog,  to  idhire  them  to  come  to  the 
Lord,  that  they  aIsK>  may  partake  of  this  blessedness. 
— Observe,  the  voice  which  the  apostle  heard  frc»n 
heaven,  said  unto  him,  "  Write ; "  and  surely  it  was 
to  be  written  in  order  that  all  might  read,  and  be 
profited,  and  stimulated  by  this  most  interestii^  in- 
tdligence.  Those  therefore  who  have  reason  to  fear 
that  they  have  never  yet  given  themselves  to  God, 
instead  of  passmg  over  such  passages  as  these,  as 
though  they  had  no  concern  in  tiiem,  should,  on  the 
contrary,  read  and  study  them  as  that  whidi  was 
commanded  to  be  wiitten  for  their  special  use.    Ai 
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the  poor  prodigal  was  induced  to  arise  and  set  off 
h6mewards,  in  consequence  of  rieflecting  upon  tiie 
abundant  provisions  of  his  father's  house ;  so  may 
dinners*  young  and  old,  be  allured  to  set  t^eir  feces 
Zion-ward,  by  contemplating  the  blessed  state  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  heavenly  city.  And  O,  how 
much  encouragement  have  they  to  do  so !  The 
gladness  of  the  news  of  salvation  consists  in  this-— 
That  all  this  inconceivable  felicity  is  attainable  by 
every  one  who  hears  of  it.  There  is  no  obstacle ;— * 
all  are  invited ; — ^the  gay,  the  worldly,  those  who  are 
far  from  righteousness ;  if  they  do  but  "  ask,  shall 
receive;  if  they  knock,  the  door  of  this  happiness 
will  be  opened  to  them."  And  they  know  who  has 
said,  "  I  am  the  door ;  by  me  if  any  man  enter,  he 
shall  go  in  and  out  and  find  pasture."  It  is  true 
there  is  but  one  way  to  heaven  :  but  there  is  no  need 
of  any  other ;  because  this  one  way  is  safe,  easy,  and 
open  to  every  passenger.  Chir  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
himself  prockdms,  without  any  limitation,  "  Verily, 
verily,  he  that  believeth  on  me  hath  everlasting  life." 
This  is  good  news  indeed !  But  if  the  contemplation 
of  this  endless  happiness,  if  tiie  sound  of  these  en- 
coura^g  invitations  should  fail  to  induce  any  to 
seek  it,  let  such  hear  the  terrors  of  the  Lord.  Let 
them  remember  that  the  dead  who  die  without  the 
Lord,  are  cursed.  For,  as  we  see  in  the  context, 
«  they  have  no  rest  day  nor  night,  but  the  smoke  of 
their  torment  asoendeth  up  for  ever  and  ever." 
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HiCNse  who  have  lost  some  dear  faend,  of  whom 
there  is  good  reason  to  bdiere  that  they  died  in  the 
Lord,  may  hear  themselves  addressed  particularly 
by  the  voice  of  our  text.  Were  they  permitted,  they 
would  surely  corroborate  this  testimony ;  and  say  to 
their  mourning  relatioiis^*'  It  is  true; — ^the  dead 
that  die  in  the  Lord  are  blessed  indeed !  "  But  let  us 
not  suppose  that  a  supernatural  proof  of  the  reality 
of  that  blessedness  is  necessary  to  our  firmly  believ- 
ing it ;  nor  that  sudi  an  interposition  would»  of  itself, 
be  sufficient  to  overcome  our  reluctance  and  indis- 
position to  spiritual  things :  for  "  if  we  believe  not 
Moses  and  the  prc^hets,  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  if  we 
are  not  affected  by  the  impressive  declarations  of  the 
word  of  God.  neither  should  we  be  persuaded  thou^ 
one  were  to  address  ns  firom  the  dead/* 
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A  GOOD  minister  having  oocndon  to  call  xfpaa  a 
gentleman  in  a  neighbouxing  town«  yn&  introduced 
to  his  family  ciide;  whidi  contisted  of  several 
young  people  of  variooB  ages,  from  t^a  or  twelve 
to  eighte^i  and  twenty.  The  hloom  and  spcightli- 
ness  of  youth  graced  their  oouatenancea;  and  as 
the  stranger's  eye  glanced  round  the  lively  party,  a 
glow  of  benevolence  wanned  his  heart.  During  his 
visit  he  had  an  opportunity  to  make  some  observa- 
tion on  the  manners  and  engagements  of  these  young 
persons. 

One  of  the  elder  ladies  amused  him,  for  a  time, 
by  playing,  which  she  did  with  much  taste  and 
skill;  she  was  considered,  indeed,  to  excel;  and 
it  was  evident  she  had  devoted  much  time  and 
pains  to  this  pleasing  accomplishment.  Two  younger 
sisters  were  occupied  in  working  muslin,  on  which 
they  appeared  intently  engaged ;  of  the  exoelleiioe 
of  the  work  their  visitor  was  no  great  judge;  but 


he  fi^Merved  their  dexterous  fingi^s  were  rapidly 
producing  a  very  rich  and  ^egant  effect:  he  re* 
marked,  too,  the  interest  they  a{^peared  to  take  in 
tiieir  empkyyment.  The  eldest  eon,  a  fine  youth  of 
eighteen,  ta&ed  a  great  deal :  sometimes  rattling 
with'  his  i^istaB ;  sometimes  giving  his  opinion  on 
what  was  passing  wilh  an  energy  and  decision  that 
9ocasionaUy  tempted  ^e  stnmgo*  to  smile.  Aiiy 
questkm  on  which  his  farther  hesitated,  he  would 
settle  instetttEoieously,  witii  a  rapidity  and  positive^* 
aess  which  lelt  no  room  for  todier  discussion. 
There  appeared,  however,  «n  agreeable  openness  in 
his  temper ;  but  k  was  a  pity  thst  he  disguised  and 
disfigured  his  natura%^  agreeable  manuer  by  a  certain 
dash  and  spirit  t  end  by  the  freq[iient  use  of  cant 
phrases,  whieh,  though  easily  acquired  by  every 
blocldiead  who  hears  them,  are  yet  sometimes  em« 
ployed  by  young  men  of  sense  who  are  weak  enough 
to  adopt  them ;  wilh  a  view,  it  should  seem,  to 
diew  that  they  are  men  of  the  world.  He  seemed 
eepecially  anxious  to  impress  every  one  with  this 
idea  just  now ;  and  to  form  a  contrast  between  his 
own  dandling  air  and  the  plain  chess  and  simple 
manners  oi  their  guest.  Once  he  cut  short  a  more 
important  topic  by  abruptly  inquiring  of  their  visitor 
if  he  pkyed  chess ;  dedaring  Hiat  it  was  "  an 
ezcellait  game ; — ^wondering  he  had  never  given 
)bSm  attei^n  to  it — ^for  that,  positively,  it  was  aa 
exedlei^  game.'*    Tlten  again,  iM^inig  out  his  cup 
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of  tea,  wiUi  aa  air«  to  the  aervantt  he  sent  k  bt€k  to 
his  sister,  declaring  that "  it  was  not  tea«  and  that 
he  could  not  take  it."  And  yet  (though  nobody 
would  have  guessed  it  just  then)  this  youth  was  not 
destitute  of  'sense  and  intelligence.  He  had  not, 
however;  sagacity  enough  to  dLscoyer,  that  beneath 
the  plaia  appearance  of  the  stranger,  there  was  con- 
cealed a  keen  discernment  of  character;  and  the 
real  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  instead  of  the 
mere  affectation  of  it.  Still  less  did  he  suspect,  that 
bis  own  silly,  artificial  maioier  was  at  that  time  the 
subject  of  his  smiling  observation. 

But  there  was  one  of  the  party  who,  while  he  did 
and  said  nothing  to  attract  it,  yet  excited  the  minis- 
ter's attention  more  than  any  of  the  rest.  TKus  was 
a  lad  of  about  fifteen ;  he  was  rather  less  blooming 
than  the  otber  young  folks ;  but  his  look  was  not 
less  cheerful,  while  it  was  more  interesting  than  any 
of  theirs.  He  spoke  less  than  the  others,  and  with 
more  modesty ;  and  what  he  did  say  was  more  to  the 
purpose.  He  appeared  to  listen  attentively  to  the 
nunister's  conversation. 

"  You  have  an  interesting  feimily.  Sir,"  said  he  to 
the  father,  when  they  were  for  a  moment  left  alone ; 
*'  I  hope  they  are  great  comforts  to  you."  "  Sir," 
replied  he,  "  my  children  are,  I  believe,  much  like 
other  young  people :  I  have  no  particular  occasion 
to  complain  of  them.  But,  Sir,  I  have  great  oom&Mt 
in  one  of  my  diildren :    did  you  see  th«|t  boy^ 
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Edvaxd  }** — the  tean  came  into  the  father's  eyes  as 
he  spoke.--^"  That  boy  has  appeared  to  fear  God 
from  his  (diildhood ;  he  has  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
private  prayer;  he  loves  serious  conveisation  when 
we  are  alone :  and  his  general  temper  and  conduct 
shew  that  his  piety  is  genuine.  Yes,  thank  God,  -I 
have  one  hopeful  child. 

The  conversation  which  was  here  interrupted,  left 
a  painful  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  good  minis- 
ter. The  gaiety  of  the  young  people,  which  at  first 
amused  him,  now  gave  him  uneasiness.  The  words 
"  one  hopeful  child,*'  dwelt  upon  lus  mind.  "  What ! 
only  one,"  thought  he,  "  of  this  interesting  group 
that  fears  God!  only  one  that  is  concerned  about 
salvation,  and  that  is  prepared  to  die !  " 

While  these  thoughts  were  passing  in  his  mind, 
the  youthful  party  continued  laughing,  and  talking, 
and  joking :  Ihey  were  eager  and  animated  in  all 
they  said  and  did ;  and  frequently  spoke  of  things 
that  were  of  no  importance— the  most  contemptible 
trifles,  with  a  degree  of  earnestness,  which  they 
would  have  pronoimced  to  be  canting,  hypocritical, 
or,  at  least,  quite  overdone,  if  the  subject  had  been 
any  thing  connected  with  their  immdrtal  destiny. 

Poor  yoimg  people ! — ^But  we  must  now  leave 
them  and  the  good  minister,  who  is  probably  think- 
mg  of  some  way,  that  would  be  deemed  least  offen- 
sive, of  introducing  useful  conversation.  Reader, 
we  have  invited  you  to  this  domestic  party,  only 
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with  a  view  to  joicr  own  impityvement.  Bb  you 
wonder  where  the  famSij  Ht^,  md  what  is  tilieir 
name  ?  Rather  look  around  amongst  the  faniiliet  of 
your  friends  and  netghbours;  but  eiqpecnlly  look 
into  your  own,  and  see  if  the  description  'wiU  not 
suit  many  that  you  know.  Alas  !  this  is  no  singukur 
instance. — Observe  the  trains  of  young  people  who 
fill  the  pews  of  our  places  of  woir^p ;  behold  the 
gay  attire,  the  wandering  eye,  the  irreverent  deport* 
ment ; — ^listen  to  their  discourse  as  they  issue  from 
the  place  ;  or  follow  them  home  ;  entw  one  dwelli]^ 
after  another :  hear  the  remarks  that  ax«  made  upon 
the  dress,  and  other  unimportant  concerns  of  tiu>8e 
they  have  seen  :  listen  to  tiieir  criticisms  upon  what 
they  have  heard ;  and  mark  their  prevailing  levity ; 
scarcely  checked  by  the  restraining  eye  of  anxious 
and  disappointed  parents;  who,  sahbatli  after  sab- 
bath, watch  in  vsdn  to  see  if  the  good  seed  has  taken 
root  in  the  hearts  of  any  of  them.  Remark  the 
eagerness  that  is  evinced  about  the  showy  acoom* 
plishments  and  vanities  of  life.  Observe  all  this,  and 
say,  if  there  was  any  thing  rare  or  singular  in  the 
description  of  this  family?  Alas!  in  some  cases, 
would  not  the  singularity  of  sudi  an  account  consist 
in  this,  tiiat  there  wcu  one  hopeful  child  in  the 
family !  How  many,  even  of  pious  parents,  have 
not  t^is  consolation ;— not  one  hopeful  child ! 
•  What  a  melancholy,  what  a  strange  state  of  things 
was  implied  in  the  account  the  father  of  this  family 
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gave  of  hk  chiMraa.  vhea  he  said*  tbat  &ey  were 
*'  much  like  the  generality  of  young  people  l"  In 
other  worcis,  that  the  generality  of  young  people  are 
tfaoughtlete'  about  Etbuiixt — unconcerned  for  the 
salvation  of  their  souls  ! 

Reader,  you  are  a  member  of  some  family :  you 
have  hirers  and  sist^n.  It  may  be  that  some  of 
tbem^  are  seriously  disposed,  while  others  are  thought- 
lesa  and  indifferent.  To  which  party  do  you  belong  ? 
Are  you  one  of  the  many,  or  ooe  of  the  few  J^  Does 
a  peaiSfifiiL  oonsctence  aUow  you  humUy  to  answer, 
that  you  hope  you  may  be  numbered  with  the  latter, 
that  you  have  chosen  the  narrow  way;  that  you 
have  j(»ned  the  smalU  the  happy  company  that  are 
walking  thexein  ?-*-GK>  oa  then,  rejoicing; — ^but  take 
heed  lest  you  &11«-  At  present  you  are  ignorant  of 
Satan's  devices;  yovr  have  not  yet  diseovered  half 
the  deeeitfulness  <^  em ;  and  it  is  only  by  prayer,, 
and  watchfolness,  and  deep  humility,  tixsk  you  can: 
hope  to  avoid  these  snares.  Especially  guard  against 
a  spirit  of  pride,  and  a  ieehng  of  superiority  towards 
those  oi  your  oompaniona  who  are  not  walking  with 
you.  There  is  much  danger  here  to  persons  who  are 
serioittfy  di^iosed.  But  remember  it  is  only  by  a 
flpirit  directLy  oppodte  to  this — by  humbleness  of 
mind  and  of  behaviour,  by  gentleness,  by  auction, 
and  by  aa  tn^etendmg  deportment,  that  you  can 
satisfy  either  yourself  or  others  of  the  reality  of  your 
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profession,  or  engage  any  to  come  over  to  your 
company. 

But  reader,  is  it  far  otherwise  with  you  ?  Axe  you 
among  the  thoughtless  ones?  are  you  still  in  the 
broad  road?  still  endeayoming  to  stifle  the  voice  of 
conscience,  and  to  put  away  the  diought  of  deadi  ? 
Are  you  at  least  resolving  to  enjoy  the  world  exclu- 
sively diuing  the  years  of  yout^  ?  Then,  be  assured, 
that  whatever  agreeable  qualities  you  may  possess,  or 
whatever  specious  arguments  you  may  use  to  satisfy 
your  mind,  you  are  an  unhappy,  a  pitiable  individual. 
You  are  a  being  upon  whom  vdse  and  good  men 
look  with  anxiety  and  sorrow;  upon  whom  angeb 
must  look  with  surprise  and  pity ;  upon  whom  Ood 
looks  with  displeasure :  upon  whom  none  but  devils 
can  look  with  complacency.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that 
you  are  possessed  of  so  many  agreeable  accompUsb- 
ments,  and  have  maimers  and  tempers  so  pleasing, 
that  you  may  congratulate  yourself  upon  the  admira-^ 
tioh  and  regard  of  those  around  you.  But  consider, 
how  much  of  their  approbation  depends  upon  t^eir 
seeing  only  what  is  external.  Look  within — search 
the  inmost  recesses  of  your  heart;  behold  in  that 
chamber  of  ixhagery  the  vanity,  tbe  love  of  admiration, 
the  evil  thoughts,  the  high  thoughts  that  exalt  them- 
selves against  the  knowledge  of  Gkxl — ^and  ask  if  you 
are  authorized  to  feel  self  complacensy,  or  if  you 
deserve  the  esteem  of  which  you  boast. 
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In  order  to  fonn  some  excuse  for  your  neglect  of 
religion,  are  you  fond  of  detecting  errors  and  incon- 
sistencies in  the  lives  of  t^ose  who  profess  it  ?  are 
you  more  gratified>  or  at  least  more  amused,  to  dis- 
cover ^smlts  in  good  men,  than  you  are  grieved  or 
shocked  at  the  crimes  of  bad  men  ?  What  does  this 
prove,  but  that  you  are  an  enemy  to  God  ?  Consider 
that,  for  a  moment.  Whatever  mistakes  you  may 
imagine  religious  people  often  make,  however  you 
may  suppose  they  sometimes  deceive  themselves,  be 
assured  you  are  making  tiie  worst  and  the  most 
absurd  mistake  that  it  is  possible  for  a  rational  being 
to  Ml  into ;  even  t^t  of  neglecting  tlu  only  imporU 
ant  thing :  and  you  are  deceiving  yourself  more 
grossly  than  they  can  possibly  do,  by  imagining  that 
you  are  wise  when  you  are  foolish,  happy  when  you 
are  miserable. 

Now  what  an  unspeakable  happiness  it  would  be, 
if  this  moment's  recollection  should  lead  you  to  some 
each  reflections  as  these.—''  Yes,  I  am  one  of  the 
thoughtless  ones  of  this  family ;  I  have  hitherto 
neglected  religion ;  I  even  dislike  it :  I  endeavour  to 
be  happy  without  it ;  yet  this  cannot  be  even  here, 
and  what  would  it  be  hereafter  ?  Unless  my  heart  is 
changed  I  must  perish ;  and  I  may  never  be  more 
grilling  than  I  now  am:  besides,  I  may  not  have 
opportunity  in  future.  What  then  hinders  me,  even 
we  from  being  a  Christian  ? — ^There  are  difficulties ; 
but  bow  many  have  overcome  them  !    Why  should 
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not  I?  will  not  God  open  if  I  knock  ?  afaatt  not  / 
also  receive  if  I  ask  ?  especially  if  I  ad^  for  ^^dstt 
he  commands  me  to  pray  for,  and  what  He  bas  pro* 
mised  to  bestow. — I  will  arise,  and  go  to  my  Fa^ 
ther." 

But  some  who  have  read  tins  question  may  feel  at 
a  loss  how  to  answer  it.  They  know,  indeed,  liiat 
they  are  net  yet  what  they  ought  to  be ;  yet  they 
have  some  desires,  and  have  made  some  efforts.  At 
least,  they  are  sure  that  they  do  not  scoff  at  leHgion, 
or  at  religious  people :  on  the  contrary,  they  respect 
them  and  wish  to  be  like  Uiem ;  they  read ;  some- 
times they  pray  ;  and  they  tremble  at  the  thought  of 
not  becoming  one  day,  decidedly  religious  t  but  at 
present,  they  are  continually  yielding  to  temptation, 
and  eaxmot  yet  tear  themselves  from  the  love  of  the 
world.  This  is  the  state  of  many  young  persons : 
reader,  is  it  yours  ?  What  then  can  be  said  to  you  ? 
So  many  of  those  who  have,  at  last,  cast  off  all  fear 
of  God,  and  who  are  now,  it  is  to  be  feared,  beyond 
the  reach  of  mercy,  have  in  early  life  felt  just  the 
same,  and  intended  as  well  as  you,  that  we  dare  not 
encourage  you  with  hopes  of  present  safety.  But 
why  remain  in  this  uncomfortable  and  dangerous 
state  ?  That  it  is  comfortless  you  feel :  you  know 
that  you  are  no  better  prepared  to  die  than  yoiu: 
m<Mre  thoughtless  con^anions.  Why  then,  will  you 
set  at  once  ^change  this  dreary  bondage  for  happy 
liberty — ^these  gloomy  fears  for  joyfol  hopes — ^this 
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ooDsteat  uoeaflinMs  lor  peifeek  peace  ?  Your  Matt 
inoaDttaut  prayenB  are  a  biuedeii  and  a  task ;  but 
pray  ferveotLy  aad  r^p:darly,  and  tliey  will  became  a 
ddigbtfol  emj^ymeiKt^^-Delay  no  longer :  you  will 
gain  notibing  by  waitkig,  but  increased  difGiculty  and 
greater  danger.  Reaolve,  tbea,  to  be  Uie  hopefal 
mu :  and  to  gladden  te  hearts  of  your  paroits  and 
CSuiatian  friends  by  a  protB|)t  decision :  lest,  like  so 
manyy  you  go  on  hesitadng  till  you  become  finally 
faardeaed  by  tbe  deceitfidiMBa  of  sin. 


XVII. 

JOHN  XI.  21. 
"  Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been  here." 

SoMB  tifl&e  1^^  it- happened,  in  a  certaaa  eity,  that 
thetranquilHty  of.the  infaabxtaats  waa  disturbed  by 
ike  sudden  coHeetion  of  a  great  concourse  of  pec^le. 
Nothing  excites  more  etuiofiity  than  suiih  a  drcum- 
stanoe :  and  so-ib  was  now.  Person!  of  aU  descrip- 
tions ran  out  of  their  houses^  or  stood^at  tb^ir  doorsA 
to  inquire  the  eauae,  ^fli  to  see  the  ^approaching 
multitude.    We  may  imagine,  in  one  of  the  principal 
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streets,  the  eager  spectators  awaitang  the  gradual 
advancmg  of  the  crowd.  At  first  they  heard  only 
the  distant  muimur ;  but  now  the  sound  of  a  multi* 
tude  of  steps,  and  of  innumerable  voices,  are 
distinctly  heard.  It  <»emes  nearer  and  nearer ;  now 
it  has  entered  Uieir  street;  and  the  .foremost  in  Hie 
concourse  are  visible.  The  gazers  look  on  wiUi  a 
mixed  feeling  of  curiosity  and  alarm;  midtitndes 
appear ;  the  street  fills  froia  side  to  side ;  and  now 
they  distinguish  sometMog  like  standards,  waving 
above  the  heads  of  the  people.  Hiese,  which 
appear  to  be  green  branches,  are  borne  in  triumph 
by  the  exultmg  throng.  For  they  soon  perceive 
that  this  is  no  tumultuous  assembly ;  it  is  a  peace- 
able procession.  The  shouting  of  many  voices  is 
heard;  but  they  seem  to  be  sbging  a  triumphal 
chorus.  At  length  Uie  q^ectators  distinguish  a 
part  where  the  crowd  is  thickest,  and  where  the 
green  boughs  seem  to  concentrate;  to  this  part 
every  eye  is  directed;  and  each  spectator  waits 
anxiously  till  it  arrives  opposite  his  own  dwellihg : 
it  is  then  that  t^ey  disoem,  among  the  moving 
branches,  the  form  of  one  raised  a  litde  above  the 
crowd ;  all  are  eager  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Him ; 
His  aspect  is  dignified  and  serene :    His  attire  is 

simple:  He  looks  mildly- on  the  surrounding multi- 

*  _ 

tude :  every  one  inquires,  saying,  ''  Who  is  this  ?"— 
and  the  multitude  say — "  Shis  is  Jesus." 

Reader^  if  you  had  been  tliere,  what  would  yuu 
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faa^e  Mt?  would  you  not  earnestly  have  dedred 
tliat  the  procesaou  noigbt  stop,  if  but  for  one  mo- 
ment, before  your  door,  that  you  might  have  had  a 
more  distinct  view  ?  and  what  if  Jesus  had  turned 
and  looked  upon  you?  could  you  have  borne  that 
look  ?  There  were  many  young  ones,  like  youfself, 
who  saw  that  sight :  many  of  the  young  daughters 
of  Jerusalem  who  joined  in  t^t  chorus.  It  was, 
you  recollect,  ehildren  who  strewed  branches  in  the 
way,  and  cried  .'*  Hosanna  in  die  highest :"  sup- 
pose you  had  been  one  of  those  children  !  But  this, 
you  say,  was  impossible;  t^ese  events  happened 
many  hundred  years  ago,  and  in  a  place  fax  distant 
from  England.  And  yet  may  it  not  be  useful  to 
endeavour  to  realize  the  scene  for  a  moment;  and 
to  inquire  what  wotdd  ha«!  been  your  aensations.  or 
what  tiiey  would  now  be,  if  Jesus  himself  were  to 
pass  by.  Especially  as  in  this  case,  the  circumstances 
of  time  and  place  make  little  essential  alteration , 
because,  "Jesus  Christ  is  the  .same  yesterday,  to 
day,  and  for  ever ;"  and  it  is  He  who  says  "  I  am 
with  you  always." 


**  Jesus  is  gone  above  the  skies, 
Where  oar  weak  senses  reach  him  not ; 


»» 


and  because  we  cannot  now  behold  him  with  our 
mortal  eyes,  how  apt  we  are  to  forget  his  presence 
with  us!     Ask  yourself,   reader,  how.  you  would 
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wifb  to  bavei  been  em^cfj^  i  what  yo«  urotld 
clKMsen  aa  the  subject  of  your  thoughte*  oa  such  an 
occasion : — ^Would  you  not  have  shrunk  from  his 
view,  had  they  been  ooci^ied  as  they  frequently  now 
are  ?  Whidi  of  all  tib.e  vanities  thafe  engross  youf 
heart  and  your  time  would  you  have  chosen  to 
expose  to  the  eye  of  Jesus  ?  Do  you  reply,  "  Lord, 
\f  thou  hadtt  been  there,  I  ahotdd  have  taken  care  to 
be  suitably  ei:^aged  ?  "  Remembei'  then  that  He  ie 
passing  by ;  His  eye  is  upon  you ;  :"  there  is  not  « 
word  in  your  tongue,  nor  a  thought  m  your  heart, 
but  lo,  he  knoweth  it  altogether." 

During  the  Saviour's  visible  abode  on  earth,  there 
were  many  private  companies  which  he  honoured 
with  his  pres^ice.  When  he  was  bidden  to  a  feast 
he  condescended  to  go ;  not  for  his  own  enteitain- 
ment,  but  that  he  might  *'  be  about  his  Father's 
bttsineBS."  Now,  might  it  not  have  a  good  effect, 
sometimes,  when  we  are  in  company,  to  say  to  our- 
selves, "  Sii^ipose  we  had  lived  in  those  days*  and 
that  the  IxMrd  Jesus  was  one  of  this  party;— -what 
difference  would  it  make  in  my  feelings,  in  my 
behaviour,  in  my  conversation  ?  what  difference 
should  I  have  made  in  my  dresi,  if  He  had  been 
invited  to  day?  should!  not  then  have  remem- 
bered some  of  the  apostle's  hints  about  "  gold  and 
pearls  and  costly  makj  ?"  ediould  I  not  at  least, 
have  been  carelul  to  be  clothed  in  fMde$t  api^arel  ? 
Say  not  in  your  heart,  "  Lord,  if  Hhou  hadst  been 
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ker$,  I  should  hare  acted,  spoken,  and  dressed 
differently,  for  does  He  not  still  know  **  our  down 
sitting  and  up  rising  \"  does  He  not  "  compass  our 
path ;"  is  He  not  "  acquainted  with  all  our  ways  ?** 
yes,  wherever  we  are.  His  holy  eye  beholds  every 
impropriety  of  dress  and  of  demeaiiour ;  should  not 

this  be  some  check  ? 

* 

It  is  recorded  by  the  evangelist,  that  once,  "  as 
Jesus  entered  into  the  city  he  hungered  :**  and  this 
was  no  solitary  instance.  O  reader!  if  you  had 
lived  then,  and  if  He  had  passed  your  door,  and  if 
He  would  but  have  accepted  such  refreshments  as 
you  could  have  offered  him,  how  happy,  how  highly 
honoured  would  you  have  thought  yourself !  There 
are  few  indeed*  however  lightly  they  may,  in  fact, 
esteem  the  Saviour,  but  would  gladly  offer  Him  such 
hospitality,  if  the  opportunity  were  now  presented. 
Well,  the  opportunity  is  presented.  There  were 
many  women  in  t£ose  days,  who  **  ministered  to 
Him  of  their  substance ;"  and  there  are  many  men 
and  women  in  these  days  who  do  the  same.  We 
have  his  own  word  for  this ; — "  inasmuch  as  ye 
have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  have 
done  it  unto  me  ;*'  and  '*  the  poor  ye  have  always 
with  you.**  What  an  honour  does  Christ  put  upon 
us,  in  allowing  us  still  to  minister  to  Him  !  If  any 
one  then  should  say,  "  Lord,  if  thou  hadsi  been  here, 
how  happy  should  we  have  been  to  make  an  en- 
tertainment for  thee,  and  to  give  thee  the  best  that 
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our  table  affords  I"  let  them  try  their  sincerity  by 
this  test :  let  them  inquire.  Do  we  feed  the  Lord's 
poor  ?  is  it  our  pleasure  and  business  to  minister  to 
Uie  necessities  of  the  saints  ?  if  not,  they  may  be 
assured  that  Jesus  would  not  value  their  officious 
attentions  to  Himself :  for  if  they  really  loved  Him 
they  would  "  keep  his  commandments." 

But,  reader,  when  Jesus  Hungered,  would  you, 
had  He  passed  your  door,  willingly  have  parted  with 
any  luxury,  any  superfluous  article  of  dress,  to  pro- 
cure Him  refreshment? — ^Then  assuredly  you  will 
also  be  willing  to  deny  yourself  such  things  now, 
that  you  may  have  something  to  give  to  His  mem- 
bers ;  and  if  you  do  sO,  this  is  your  reward,  that  you 
"  do  it  unto  Him." 

These  thoughts  are  applicable  when  we  are  in 
circumstances  that  need  H[is  special  help.  Are  we 
sick,  or  are  any  dear  to  us  in  danger  ?  let  us  not  say, 
"  Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been  here,  I,  or  my  friends, 
should  not  die ; "  for  behold,  the  power  of  the  Lord 
is  still  present  to  heal :  it  is  He  who  gives  to  the 
physician  his  skiU,  and  to  means  efficacy ;  and  when 
he  withholds  it,  it  is  because  "  it  seems  good  in 
his  sight." 

But  the  recollection  of  the  Saviour's  constant 
presence,  is  never  so  consolatory  as  when  we  feel 
our  need  of  a  spiritual  physician.  Young  reader, 
9re  you  ever  concerned  about  the  welfare  of  your 
9Qul  ?   do   you  ever  feel  your  need  of  a  Saviour* 
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but  doubt  wbetiher  He  viU  hear  you  ?  do  yoa  feel 
onoertBin  wheie  to  seek  Him?  did  you  ever  ex* 
daim*  "  Lord,  if  tJwu  hadst  been  here,  I  would  have 
oome  to  thee  like  the  poor  leper,  and  have  said. 
If  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  make  me  dean  ?"  O  then, 
no  longer  say  in  thine  heart,  "  Who  shall  ascend 
into  heaven  to  bring  Christ  ftom  above  ? "  seeing  He 
is  ever  ni^  thee ;  and  if  thou  wilt  but  come  to 
Him,  and  believe  in  thine  heart,  and  hear  the  word 
that  He  whiflpen  there,  "  thou  shalt  be  saved." 

Then  how  gladly  will  you  join  the  triumphal 
duoaeoB  wilh  those  children  of  old,  saying,  "  Blessed 
Is  the  Son  of  David !  Hosannah  in  the  highest ! " 

•*  Not  with  our  mortal  eyes 

Have  we  beheld  the  I^ord  ; 
Tet  we  rejoice  to  hear  Ms  name, 

And  love  hiin  in  his  word." 


(( 


XVMI. 


FSALM   CXIX,    67. 


Before  i  ttas  qfileied  I  tMiU  a3tr«t. 


TH&fiB.  are  few  sabjects  kss  likdiflio  iotere8l^the 
minds  of  tiie  young  than  tiiat  of  acffiktion^  It  is  a 
thing  which,  generally  speaking,  they  know  only  by 
description.  They  are  therefore  ill  qualified  to 
sympathize  in  the  trials  of  others;  nor  are  they 
prone  to  anticipate  trouble  for  themselves.  Very 
young  persons,  with  but  few  exceptions,  have  beheld 
the  world  only  as  a  scene  of  enjoyment :  to  them 
the  past  appears  all  sunshine,  and  the  future  seems 
glittering  with  hope  and  joy.  The  word  affliction 
is  scarcely  understood :  They  are  aware  that  some 
persons  meet  with  misfortunes ;  but  these,  by  their 
sagacity  and  forethought  they  hope  to  avoid.  They 
see  that  others  are  afflicted  with  painful  diseases : 
but  the  vigour  and  bloom  of  their  youth  leads  them 
to  imagine  that  they  have  no  such  calamities  to 
dread.  And  when  they  hear  it  asserted*  firom  au« 
thority  they  cannot  contradict,  that  **  man  is  bom 
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ta  tSQuUe/'  and  that^.  '<  in  ikaa  woAd  we  muflt  haiv 
tzxbQiation,"  th^  flalter  tbemaelvcs  that  ikeir  porw 
tioa  of  it  inll  not  am?e  until  a  tiioe  when  the  chief 
enjoyments  of  life  mast  necessaxily  ceaise ;  a  time 
when  they  fancy  they  shall  have  «o^  gr^tki  abfeetion 
to  being  afficted ;  especially,  aceordiJig  lx>  the  ge- 
neral and  musealisdng  i^as  they  attach  to  the  word. 
it  is  not  needful  to  use  arguments  in  order  to  (ttspel 
these  illufiions.  The  first  approach  of  real  0aSer« 
iDg^  in  whatever  fonn  it  may  appear,  will  do  more 
than  a  series  of  the  most  elaborate  discourses  to 
infoarm  them  of  the  realxty«  the  nature,  the  iue» 
the  painfiilncfls,  and  the  inqiossibility  of  escaping 
— 4dQ9ictio(n> 

In  tiie  mean  time  we  hope  to  justify  our  choice 
of  a  subject  which  may  have  been  thought  un- 
svdtable,  by  directing  our  attention  prindpaUy  to 
the^f^  word  of  liie  text.  When  the  Psalmist 
says,  '*  before  I  was  affiicted  I  went  astmy,"  he 
refers  to  that  pteriod  cf  life,  and  to  those  eircum* 
stances,  in  whick  moat  yoking  persons  are  placed ;  to 
whom,  therefoa^,  these  word&  must  be  ^gularly 
appropriate* 

There  was  a  lime  then,  it  aj^pears,  when  David 
knew  noliiing  of  affiction.  While  he  was  yet  a 
stripling,  fedr  and  ruddy,  keeping  those  fei^  sheep  i^i 
the  wilderness,  the  world  appeared  to  him  as  smiling 
and  agreeable  as  it  may  do  to  the  reader.  He 
would  have  been  surprised  could  he  then  have  read 
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Bs  his  own,  such  language  as  bitter  ^qperienoe  after*- 
WBxda  wrung  from  him,  while  he  was  yet  a  stranger 
to  the  tyranny  of  a  patron,  tiie  ingradtnide  of  Mends, 
the  malice  of  enemies,  the  harshness  of  rekitious, 
the  rebbUion  of  children,  the  disaffection  of  subjects ; 
to  domestic  calamities,  and  public  cares :  he  did 
not,  certainly,  anticipate  his  declension  from  the 
good  ways  of  God :  nor  had  he  yet  discovered  that 
earthly  happiness  is,  itself,  unsatisfying ;  which  would 
probably  have  surprised  him  more  than  the  rest. 
David  possessed  a  lively  and  fertile  imagination : 
and  while  leading  a  pastoral  life,  he  was  doubtless 
alive  to  the  beauties  of  nature ;  and  his  enthusiasm 
was  kindled  amid  the  splendours  of  distant  worlds. 
Probably  with  a  mind  elevated  and  excited  by  such 
contemplations,  he  was  not  aware  how  little  the  feel- 
ings of  genuine  devotion  mingled  with  these  intellec- 
tual enjoyments, — and  would  have  been  astonislied 
to  know  that  in  alter  years,  when  better  acquainted 
with  himself  and  with  Qod,  he  should  be  compelled 
to  exclaim,  "  My  soul  deaveth  to  the  dust." 

But  when,  with  the  sanguine  feelings  of  youth, 
the  world  in  its  more  captivating  forms  began  to 
invite  his  regard; — ^when  in  the  sunshine  of  royal 
favour,  and  under  the  secret  consciousness  of  being 
himself  the  subject  of  high  predictions,  he  would 
have  thought  it  strange,  could  he  have  foreseen 
that  he  should  ever  make  those  sad  exclamations ; 
«•  I  am  afflicted  very  much ; — sorrow  and  anguish 
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have  taken  hold  upon:  me :— I  found  trouble  and 
sorrow !  '* 

Bat  when  in  addition  to  the  i^iiendonn  of  a  court, 
the  honours  of  a  &.youiite,  the  fascinationa  of  society 
— ^when  in  addition  to  all  this,  thts  bewitching  voice 
oi  fame  first  surprised  him: — when  the  gratifying 
chorus  of  "  Saul  his  thousands,  and  David  his  ten 
thousands,"  reached  his  ears-^iould  he  then  have 
believed,  that  he  should  ever  be  tempted  to  say, 
even  in  his  haste,  **  all  men  are  liars ! "  Had  this 
been  foreseen  he  would  have  thought  he  was  des* 
tined  to  be  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  of  men. 
Whereas  he  was  only  destined,  like  other  persons,  to 
know  the  wofld,  mankind,  and  himself. 

It  seems,  however,  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
David's  early  life  had  passed  before  he  was  afflicted : 
and  as  this  is  according  to  the  most  usual  dispensa- 
tions of  Providence  with  us,  it  may  be  useful  to 
inquire  what  effect  was  produced  upon  him  by  this 
exemption  from  troublee.  Of  this  the  text  fiilly 
informs  us ; — "  before  I  was  afflicted,"  he  says,  "  I 
went  astiay/'  Such  an  acknowledgment  may,  there- 
fore, very  properly,  be  improved  by  way  of  caution 
to  all  those  who  are  at  present  in  similar  circum- 
stances. JVbtc;,  reader,  before  you  are  afflicted,  con- 
ader  what  imminent  danger  there  is  of  your  going 
astray.  David,  you  see,  did :  although  from  his 
youth  he  was  piously  inclined,  and  of  a  devout  and 
contemplative  turn  of  mind.    Certainly  he  was  more 
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ihoug^itful  than  mimy-joang  persons  appear  to  be: 
nor  can  we  suppose  that  bis  youth  was  disgraced  by 
any  immoiBlities ;  but  yet,  he  went  astray.  The 
wcdd  appeared  so  engaging  to  lum,  society  so  exk- 
chanting,  Mendship  so  «weet,  that  his  heart  dungix) 
these  things.  He  thought  of  God  with  reyerence  ; 
but  he  £d  not  love  Him  aupremeLy ;  nor  was  he,  at 
this  time,  deeply  a£Feeted  witii  the  yalne  of  his  0O«d, 
widi  liie  excellence  of  reli^on :  he  did  not  then 
know,  that  "  fulnen  of  joy  "  is  only  to  be  expe« 
lienced  in  the  divine  presence :  and  he  probably 
mistook,  some  paltry  streams  of  earthly  happiness, 
for  those  **  livers  of  pleasures,"  which  he  after waitk 
found  flow  only  at  the  right  hand  of  6od.  Yes,  it 
was  with  David  as  it  is  wilii  many  othor  persons 
before  they  are  afflicted — he  loved  the  w(»id  too  well 
to  seek  God  supremdy,  and  in  emrnest. 

How  necessary  then,  it  is  for  those  who  are  yet 
rejoicing,  in  their  youlh,  and  have  known  no  adver«* 
flity^  to  inquire  whether  they  are  not  going  astray ! 
and  if  conscience  assures  them  that  they  are  wander- 
ing fiir  from  God,  let  them  be  assured  that,  if  tiiey 
continue  to  do  so,  one  of  these  alternatives  is  inevk* 
aUe;— eidier  He  will  visit  t^iena  with  some  trial 
which  will  at  once  p<»son  their  present  ^oynenfes, 
and,  OS  it  were*  compd.  them  to  seek  a  better  por«- 
tion ;  €x  they  will  be  abandoned  to  earthly  happi^ 
nefls,  such  as  it  is,  and  left  to  take  thdr  portion,  here 
and  hereafter,  with  the  men  of  tUs  w<»ld,    ConaUer 
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egam»  tiiat  to  tuni  m  heart  to  GM»  wliile  tin  worid 
is  y€t  smiling,  is  fior  more  pleumg  to  Km,  more 
hOBoimble,  and  a  €ur  more  satisfiMtuiy  test  of  sin* 
omty,  than  to  dday  to  do  so  laU  its  enjoymentB  are 
withdiawn  from  ns.  It  is  a  mercy  to  be  aUb  at  iati 
to  say,  "  ?finp  have  I  kept  tliy  wwd'/*  but  hr  hap- 
pier are  they,  who  having  nev«r  yet  been  tisited  witii 
severe  effiiction,  and  for  vrkom  this  life  has  stall  many 
ehaims,  «an  yet  profess,  **  Thon  art  my  portion,  O 
Lord,  in  the  land  <yf  Hie  living."  O,  reader,  do  not 
MA  to  wait  nntil  Gbd  calls  yon  by  the  tenors  of 
his  Providenee ;  this  is  tempting  him  indeed !  Yon 
know  not  how  sudden,  nor  how  tremendous  that 
votoe  nay  be ;  nor  ean  you  tdi  whether  it  will  come 
m  mercy  or  in  judgment.  Therefwe,  "  now  m  the 
accepted  time ; "  now,  before  you  are  afflicted. 

But  It  does  not  always  happen  that  childfaood  and 
ycMth  'CKre  exempt  from  suiting  t  some  are  called 
"  to  bear  the  yoke  in  their  youtli :"  and  the  Scrip- 
ture says,  it  is  ffood  to  do  so.  Hiere  are  those  who 
have  "  ^hoien  ratlier  to  suffinr  affliction  with  the 
people  of  God,  than  to  ei^y  the  pleasures'of  sin  fer 
a  season;'*  4S¥ea  for  the  season  of  youth.  But  as 
afflictions  are  not  in  ihemeelves  desirable,  let  those 
who  are  the  subjects  oi  them  seriously  inquire  whe- 
ther it  is  good  for  ihem  to  have  been  so  viMted.  If 
trials  do  noi  piodnoe  the  peaceable  fruits  of  lighte- 
oosness,  the  afflicted  ave,  indeed,  <*  of  all  men  most 
xaSmnMt"    To  be  loaded  widi  a  painfel,  diseated 
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body,  or  to  look  around  on  a  friendless  world,  and 
yet  to  liave  "  no  consolation  in  Christ/'  no  good 
hope  towards  God,  this  is  adversity  indeed!  For 
let  it  not  be  supposed  tiiat  afflictions  alone  are  suf- 
ficient to  turn  the  heart  from  idols  to  serve  the 
living  God.  When  the  dresser  of  the  vineyard  had 
digged  around  the  unfruitful  tree,  then  he  was  to 
wait  and  see  if  it  would  bear  fruit.  Thus,  when 
the  means  are  afforded,  and  when  individuals  are 
placed  by  Providence  in  advantageous  circum- 
stances, then  the  Lord  waits  to  see  if  they  improve 
them  :  if  not,  after  that  £te  will  cut  them  down.  O, 
then,  whatever  others  do,  "  if  any  is  afflicted  let  him 
pray !  "  let  him  humbly  cry,  "  Thou  hast  chastised 
me,  and  I  was  chastised :  turn  thou  me  and  I  shall 
be  turned." 

But  some  have  been  afflicted,  who  having  cried 
to  God  in  l^eir  distress.  He  heard  their  ay  and 
delivered  them.  The  doud  is  blown  over ;  their  sky 
is  again  clear.  How  seriously  should  such  inquire 
whether  they  can  adopt  the  language  of  the  text 
throughout—"  but  now  I  have  kept  thy  word : "  or 
have  they  forgotten  their  sorrows,  their  fears,  and 
their  resolutions :  and  the  views  they  had  when  in 
trouUe,  of  the  value  of  their  souls  ?  Will  they  ven-* 
ture  to  wait  the  issue  of  another  stroke?  VTHi 
they  add  to  the  angnish  of  a  second  trial  the  bitter- 
ness of  not  having,  imparoved  the  ftpst?  Rather 
let  them  at  once  set  themselves  to  rear  the  peaceable 
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finiits  of  righteousness : — ^It  may  be  tliey  have 
begun  to  pat  forth  the  tender  had  i-'-aflerwards, 
the  apostle  says,  afflictions  produce  them.  The 
actual  time  of  trial  is  sometimes  too  overwhekning 
for  much  to  be  done  ;  bat  now  is  the  advantageous 
and  hopeful  season.  O,  let  it  not  escape  unim- 
proved. 

These  words  are  full  of  consolation  to  the  afflicted 
ones  who  feel  that  sorrow  is  doing  its  kind  office ; 
who  can  already  say,  "  It  is  good  for  me  to  be 
afflicted."  Let  them  be  comforted  by  the  expe- 
rience of  David.  He,  like  them,  **  before  he  was 
afflicted  went  astray  ; "  and  they,  like  him  (if  they 
do  not  suflTer  present  impressions  to  die  away)  will 
have  the  unspeakable  happiness  of  being  able  to  add 
— *'  now  have  1  kept  thy  word." 


VOL*  I. 


XIX. 

MALM    CXIX.    73. 

*'  77ky  hands  have  made  me  and/atManed  tnej  give  me  underseanding 
that  I  ma$  ieam  thf  comma  idmenis.^ 

'*  FoLLT,"  it  is  said,  **  is  bound  up  in  the  heart  of 
a  child ;  **  and  it  is  accordingly,  a  greneral  complaint 
that  their  minds  are  so  entirely  engrossed  by  the 
toys  and  trifles  of  the  age,  that  religious  instruction 
makes  no  abiding  impression  upon  them.  There  are 
indeed  many  pleasing  exceptions ;  yet  they  are  but 
exceptions  to  the  statement.  In  a  sad  majority 
of  instances  this  thoughtlessness  and  this  forgetfiil- 
ness  of  God  continue  during  the  still  more  giddy 
season  of  youth  ;  and  fix  into  worldliness,  and  final 
hardness  of  heart  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of 
maturity  and  old  age.  But  that  it  is  not  always 
thus,  there  are  many  happy  instances  to  testify. 

A  period  at  length  arrives,  not  perhaps  till  childr 
hood  is  past,  when  the  young  person  begins  to 
reflect.  He  is  suddenly  struck  with  some  of  those 
considerations  which  had  heretofore  been  urged  in 
vain.    He  considen  that  he  must  die ;  and  yet  that 
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he  must  live  for  ever :  and  although  he  has  been 
told  this  fr(»n  his  infmcy,  yet  it  now  strikes  him 
with  the  force  of  a.  new  idea.  He  looks  roundi 
too,  upon  the  world,  upon  the  universe  that  sur- 
rounds him,  upon  the  woiks  of  nature,  and  especially 
upon  himself,  with  an  inquiring  eye.  He  wonders 
at. his  own  existence ;  and  feels  desires  and  appre- 
hensions that  were  unknown  to  him  before.  To 
such  a  state  of  mind  the  language  of  the  text  seems 
peculiarly  suitable  :  **  Thy  hands  have  made  tne  and 
fashiimed  me;  give  me  nnderstanding  that  I  may 
team  thy  commandments"  And  well  would  it  be  if, 
instead  of  yielding  to  tlie  doubts,  and  questionings, 
and  Tain  speculations  which  so  often  encumber  and 
bewilder  the  minds  of  thoughtful  and  intelligent 
young  persons,  they  would  at  once  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  text>  and  adopt  its  comprehensive 
prayer.  By  such  means  how  much  perplexity  and 
confusion,  how  much  pride  and  opposition,  how 
many  "  high  thoc^hts  that  exalt  themselves  against 
the  knowlexlge  of  God,"  would  be  avoided!  **  The 
meek  will  He  guide  in  judgment,  and  the  meek  will 
He  teach  his  way." 

In  these  words,  there  is  £rst  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  relation  we  bear  to  God  as  our  Creator,  7%y 
hands  have  made  me  and  fashioned  me  I  But  who,  it 
may  be  ai^ed,  does  not  know  and  allow  this  fioct  ? 
there  is  not  a  child  in  any  christian  coimtry,  nor 
scarcely  among  the  heathen  lands,  but  holds  thai 
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truth  in  his  creed.  Yet  this,  like  all  other  good 
truths,  may  be  known  and  allowed  without  being 
felt,  or  in  heart  acknowledged.  How  many  high* 
spirited  young  persons  are  there,  who  glorying  in 
t^e  grace,  the  strength,  the  agility  of  their  frame, 
feel  a  proud  independence  even  of  God  himself; 
who,  at  least,  never  think  from  whence  all  they  are 
and  all  they  have  is  derived !  Now  these  words  ex- 
press feelings  directly  opposite  to  such  a  state  of 
indifference ; — the  feelings  of  a  mind  alive  to  the 
recollection  of  being  **  His  workmanship ; " — of  a 
mind,  perhaps,  suddenly  aroused  from  iosendbility, 
to  a  sense  of  its  relation  to  the  great  Creator. 
Every  power  and  faculty  of  the  body,  its  beauty^ 
and  all  the  exquisite  contrivances  which  the  hiunan 
frame  exhibits,  are  now  surveyed  with  emotions  of 
interest,  admiration,  and  gratitude.  Such  feelings 
are  not  natural  to  us,  because  we  are  **  fallen. frt)m 
our  first  estate."  On  the  contrary,  when  left  to 
ourselves,  '*  we  foiget  GKxi ; "  "  He  is  not  in  all  our 
thoughts ;"  and  all  his  beautiful  and  magnificent 
works  fEul  to  impress  us  with  any  livel](  recollection 
of  Him,  until  His  own  Spirit  removes  the  veil  that  is 
upon  our  hearts.  Then  it  is  that  we  see  Him  in  all 
that  surrounds  us,  and  acknowledge  with  hiunble 
thankfiilneaa  that  it  is  **  He  that  made  us  and  not 
we  ourselves."  We  no  longer  talk  with  a  heathenish 
aort  of  admiration  of  the  works  of  nature ;  we  see 
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tbem  to  be  the  works  of  God :  we  confess  tliat  **  in 
Him  we  Hve,  and  move,  and  have  our  being : '' 

**  'Tis  on  his  earth  we  stand  or  move, 
And  'tis  his  air  we  breathe/' 

"  We  are  His  workmanship." — ^What  a  thought  is 
this!  when  we  raise  our  eyes  to  behold  the  light, 
when  we  listen  to  "  the  sweet  music  of  speech/'  or 
employ  any  of  the  powers  or  members  of  the  body, 
we  are  reminded  of  the  admirable  skill  that  con- 
trived them :  and  how  much  better  would  such  a 
remembrance  be,  than  those  vaui  and  self-compla- 
cent feelings  which  are  too  often  excited  by  a  con- 
templation of  these  ^fts  of  our  beneficent  Maker ;  as 
though  the  merit4Uid  the  skill  were  our  own !  But 
when  we  *'  come  to  ourselves  " — ^when  our  views  be- 
come rectified,  t^en,  while  we  adore  Gk>d  as  the 
Creator  of  our  bodies,  we  desire  also  to  subject  our- 
selves to  Him  as  "  the  &ther  of  our  spirits,"  that  we 
may  live.  Yes,  this  is  the  happy  consequence  to 
which  serious  thought  and  reflection,  persevered  in, 
are  sure  to  lead.  Now  the  desire  arises  to  know 
more  of  Him,  and  to  serve  Him  as  his  creature. 
The  individual  now  feels  the  need  of  an  influence,  to 
overcome  the  darkness  and  deadness  of  his  mind ; 
and  to  enable  him  to  know,  to  adore,  and  to  serve 
his  Creator ;  that  he  may  praise  Him  by  whom  he 
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wad  so  *'  f(«irfally  and  woiiderfulfy  made.'^  It  was 
from  a  sense  of  this  need  that  the  boly  PsalDWBt  iin« 
mediately  adds.  Give  me  understanding  that  I  may 
learn  thy  commandments. 

Hitherto  the  mind  had  been  groveUing  ajaoid  selfish 
and  unsatisfying  enjoyments.  It  had  not  even  de- 
sired  the  knowledge  of  Grod  and  his  ways  ;  anct  now 
it  is  conscious  that  tilings  will  ever  continue  thus 
without  a  power  from  on  high.  This  is  implied  in 
the  prayer  of  the  text,  Give  me  imderstanding : 
*'  Thou  hast  indeed,",  he  would  say,  **  wonderfully 
and  excellently  formed  this  curious  frame  of  mine ; 
but  oh !  let  not  this  be  all ;  for  this  body  with  its 
admirable  contrivances  must  die  and  perish;  this 
exquisite  workmanship  must  all  be  spoiled ;  my  reins 
must  be  consumed  within  me ;  while  my  soul,  which 
will  for  ever  exist,  i8  dark,  diseased,  and  far  from 
thee  :  sin  has  spoiled  it.  Oh  then,  will  not  He  who 
has  done  so  much  for  me  already,  as  His  creature, 
go  on  and  perfect  His  work  ?  **  Create  in  me  a 
clean  heart  O  God,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within 
me  ;  give  me  understanding  that  I  may  learn  thy  com- 
mandments.** This  is  prayer ;  these  desires  are  the 
dawn  of  life  and  happiness.  Of  such  a  mind  God 
will  say,  "  Behold  I  create  all  things  new." 

Instead,  therefore,  of  groping  in  the  darkness  of. 
our  own  minds,  and  wearying  ourselves  with  vain 
endeavours  to  rectify  our  passions,  and  to  become 
spiritual  and  devout,  this  is  the  straight  and  easy 
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course  we  should  take.'  Until  the  neoeasity  of:  I& 
iisflaence  is  felt,  nor  real  progress  will  be  made.  How 
sensible  David  war  of  tins  is  evident  from  the  lan^ 
guage  with  which  lie  abounds  :  "  Open  thou  mine 
eyes  that  1  may  behold  wondrous  things  out  o£  thy 
law.  Then  shall  I  go  in  the.  way  of  thy  statutes, 
when-  thou  shallr  enlarge  my  heart."  No  wondei 
then,  that  he  made; such  attainments  in  religion,  and 
acquired  the  fai^  appellation  of,  *'  The  man  after 
Gvd's  owi]L:hdart." 

But  to  .what*  end  was  it  that  David  prayed  for 
spiritual  understanding?  it  is  added,  thai  /  may 
learn  (hi^  commandments.  How  many  a  poor  igno- 
rant child  is  there,  even  in  this  land  of  light,  who 
would  think  it  very  easy  to  learn  the.  commandments 
without  any  better  imderstanding  thaa  he  already 
possesses  1  But  David  well  knew  the  difference  be- 
tween bearf  and  head  knowledge.  He  knew  that 
unless  God  "opened^^his  understanding"  he  could 
never  ieam  his  holy  law  so  as  to  love  and  to  obey 
it :  and  till  we  know  this,  we  are  not  in  the  way  to 
know  or  to  do  any  thing  that  is  good.  We  may 
read  the  Bible  through  and  through,  store  our 
memory  with  hymns  and  catechisms,  and  yet  be 
destitute  of  all  spiritual  knowledge. 

Those  who  axe  discouraged  by  a  consciousness  of 
their  distance  from  God,  their  ignorance  of  Him,  and 
by  the  backwardness  they  feel  to  spiritual  attain* 
ments,  may  here  leani  what  to  do.    Let  them  hum- 
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bly  and  eamestiy  adopt  the  language,  and  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  the  text :  there  is  great  encouragement 
implied  in  it :  for  we  must  ohserve,  that  this  prayer 
was  dictated  by  the  Spirit  of  God  himself;  he 
teaches  us  thus  to  pray  in  order  that  he  may  im- 
part these  great  gifts  to  us»  It  is  His  good  pleasure 
that  we  should  know  Him,  and  learn  His  command- 
ments, and  therefore  he  thus  puts  us  in  the  way. 
All  we  want  is  in  Gx)d's  gift :  all  we  are  not.  He  can 
make  us ;  all  we  know  not.  He  can  communicate ; 
all  we  do  not  feel.  He  can  inspire,  "  Ask  then,  that 
ye  may  receive." 

And  when  the  mind  is  truly  renewed  by  His 
grace,  then  indeed,  may  we  joy  and  rejoice  in  Him 
as  our  Creator.  Then  may  we  truly  praise  Him 
for  having  made  us  and  fashioned  us:  and  then 
too,  may  we  contempkte  this  curious  but  frail  taber- 
nacle  widi  unmixed  satisfaction,  and  joyful  hope; 
knowing,  that  although  it  must  ere  long  be  "  sown 
in  weakness,"  it  will  one  day  be  **  raised  in  power  " 
— ^a  glorious  body,  improved  and  perfected  in  all  its 
powers  and  feundties :  it  is  issown  a  natural  body, 
it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body."  Such  are  the  joyous 
expectations  which  they  possess,  who  have  not  only 
acknowledged  God  as  their  Creator,  but  have  also 
sought  of  Him  spiritual  understanding,  "  that  they 
might  learn  His  commandments"  But  let  it  ever 
be  remembered,  that  none  are  entitled  to  such 
hopes,  none  may  flatter  thconselves  with  such  cheer- 
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iog  prospects,  but  those  who  are  thus  prepared : 
"  Blessed  are  they,"  it  is  said,  "  that  do  His  conu 
mandments,  that  they  may  have  right  to  the  tree 
of  life,  and  may  enter  in  through  the  gates  into  the 
City." 


XX. 


AOMANs  xy.  8. 

"  For  even  Christ  pleased  not  himself." 

OuB  Grreat  Redeemer  ''left  us  in  all  things  an 
example  that  we  should  follow  his  steps."  It  is 
.therefore  an  excuse  that  will  avail  nothing  to  say, 
that  he  set  too  perfect  a  pattern  for  such  erring 
creatures  to  copy.  They  who  do  not  aim  to  copy 
it  are  not  of  his  fold.  There  are  many  of  the 
Saviour's  actions,  indeed,  that  it  is  not  very  difficult 
to  imitate  :  we  may  visit  the  sick,  feed  the  hungr)% 
instruct  tl^e  ignorant,  and  after  all,  have  little  or 
nothing  of  the  mind  of  Christ.  They  alone  who  act 
from  ^milar  motives,  who,  in  some  humble  degree, 
imbibe  his  spirit,  are  his  true  followers ;  and  they 
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only  win  ever  be  called  his  "  good  and  feitfaM  ser* 
vants." 

Now,  of  all  that  we  read  of  the  character  of  our 
Lord,  there  is  no  part  so  rarely  or  so  imperfectly 
copied  as  that  which  the  text  describes.  That  Jesus 
pleased  not  himself,  is  evident  throughout  his  whole 
course  of  conduct.  Pity  for  men,  and  zeal  for  God, 
influenced  all  his  actions :  and  never  did  he,  for  a 
moment^  lose  sight  of  either  of  these  objects,  in 
order  to  consult  his  own  honour  or  ease.  When, 
after  hours  of  midnight  prayer,  he  lay  down  to 
sleep  in  the  vessel  that  was  overtaken  with  the 
storm,  it  was  not  that  he  was  inattentive  to  the  fears 
of  his  disciples,  but  that  he  knew  it  would  furnish  a 
fresh  occasion  of  displaying  to  them  his  power  and 
goodness  in  their  deliverance.  "When,  "being 
wearied  with  his  journey  he  sat  on  the  well,"  his 
gracious  intention  in  resting  there  was,  that  h6  might 
invite  the  poor  woman  who  came  to  draw  wkter,  to 
partake  of  the  living  streams  which  he  had  to  bestow. 
Whether  he  laboured  or  rested,  fasted,  or  made  one 
of  a  feast,  he  was  ever  alike  intent  iipon  Ihie  same 
objects,  influenced  by  the  same  motives:  '*  He 
pleased  not  himself." 

Now,  it  is  only  by  earnestly  imploring  the  inflit- 
ence  of  his  Spirit,  by  "  abiding  in  him,"  that  we  can 
hope  to  imitate  him  here.  The  first  dictate  of  omr 
£&llen  nature  is  to  please  ourselves,  and  this  too»  at 
the  expense  of  others;    that  is»  of  whoever  may 
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ciianoe  tostaad  between  us  and  our  deares*  Voung 
persons  cannot  be  aware  (for  even  old  persons  axe 
not)  of  the  deptiis  of  selfishness  that  lie  undiscovered 
in  the  darkness  of  their  hearts.  Disinterested  actions 
are  indeed  talked  of ;  bnt  how  few  of  them  can  bear 
tLe  scrutiny  even  of  human  penetration !  how  few, 
then,  tiiat  of  Him  **  who  knows  what  is  in  man  !" 
We  set  out-  from  our  childhood  u{)on  a  principle 
directly  opposite  to  that  which  the  Scripture  ^oins. 
To  please  ourselves  is  the  grand  object,  even  from 
t^e  baby  tiiat  snatches  the  toy  from  its  infant 
brother,  to  the  man  who  aims  to  be  richer,  or 
greater,  or  more  esteemed  than  his  neighbour. 
Through  all  the  stages  of  life,  through  all  the  gra- 
dations of  sodety,  this  self*pleasing  is  so  evident, 
and  is,  at  the  same  time,  so  painfully  felt  within,  by 
every  one  acquainted  with  his  own  heart,  that  the 
whole  world-  seems  to  present,  to  the  observing  eye, 
t>ne  disgraceful  $crambU;  every  one  aiming,  at 
whatever  price,  to  a^randize,  t®  please — hvnself. 
For,  aldiough  good  breeding  in  one  rank,  good 
-nature  in  another,  and  the  restraints  of  law  in  the 
lowest,  cheek  the  open  violence  of  the  struggle, 
yet  it  is  evident  enough  that  the  contest  is  incessantly 
carried  on. 

From  such  a  spectacle,  how  refreshing  is  it  to 
turn  the  disgusted  eye  towards  Him  of  whom  alone 
it  may  emphatically  be  said  "  he  pleased  not  him- 
self!*'   And  what  a  consoling  consideraition  it  is. 
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that  there  is  a  way  of  escape  even  to  us,  from  tUs 
tyranny  of  the  selfish  passions :  yes,  in  every  age 
a  little  company  has  walked  this  earth,  of  those 
who,  although  not  perfectly  fireed  .from  the  love  of 
self,  have  yet  been  delivered .  from .  its  dominion ; 
they  have  attained  to  the  unfeigned  love  of  their 
neighbour;  and. their  highest  ambition. has  be^n  to 
have  this  testimony,  that  "they  pleased. God." 

**  Let  every  one  of  us,"  says  tiie  apostle,  in  the 
verse  that  introduces  the  text — "  Let  every  one  of 
us  please  his  neighbour."  Who  would  imagine  that 
such  a  precept  had  been  sent,  with  divine  authority, 
to  the  inhabitants  of  this  world  !  Had  the  passage 
been  rendered,  "  Let  every  one  tease  his  neighbour," 
surely  no  precept,  divine  or  human,  had  ever  been  "so 
generally  obeyed !     . 

"  Let  every  one  please  his  neighbour,",  instead  of 
pleasing  himself! — ^what  a  world  would  this  be,  if 
there  were  any  thing  approaching  to  a  umvetsal  at- 
tention to  this  rule.  Let  us  enumerate  a  few  of  the 
changes  that  would  occur  in  civilized  and  christian- 
ized society,  if  such  an  alteration  were  to  take  place. 
It  is  too  obvious  to  mention,  that  crimes  which 
outrage  the  common  laws  of  the  community  would 
then  cease ;  we  therefore  confine  the  inquiry  to  those 
inconsistencies  of  conduct  which  are  considered  of  a 
less  disgraceful  kind. 

It  is  evident  that,  as  one  immediate  consequence 
of  the  case  we  have  supposed,  there  woidd  be  an 
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end  to  all  strife,  public  or  domestie :  no  con- 
tentions aboat  my  right,  vndfourt:  no  petty  dis* 
patings  in  families,  for  pmilege  and  preference, 
if  each  songht  to  please  the  oilier,  and  cared  not  to 
please  himself. 

Again :  the'  excess  <^  luxury,  and  the  pride  of 
life,  would  be  no'  more  seen.  When  persons  give 
rich  entertainmentB,  when  they  decorate  tiieir  houses 
and  tiieir  persons  to  the  ext^it  of  then:  means,  these 
things  are  done  to  shew  their  neighbouis,  and  to 
]^4ase  jthemselves, 

Anotiier  very' happy  consequence  that  would  im- 
mediately follow,  would  be  the  cessation  of  every 
description'  of  scandal  and  evil  speaking,  from  open 
censoriousness,  to  the  most  private  gossij^iDg.  An 
ill-natored  tale  may  indeed  be  told  to  please  one 
neighbour,  but  then  it  must  always  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  anotlier ;  and  people  please  tiiemselves, 
also,  exceedingly,  by  expatiating  on  others'  faults, 
because  it  seems  to  set  off  tiieir  own  virtues.  No, 
not  one  iU-natared  suggestion,  not  oiie  sarcastic 
remark,  would  be  uttered,  even  in  the  domestic 
circle,  if  persons  really  wislied  to  please  their  neigh- 
bours rather  than  themselves. 

Once  more,  there  would  then  be  no  ostentation, 
no  self-seeking  in  doing  good.  A  person  who 
simply  de&ores  his  neighbour's  benefit,  would  be  as 
content  that  another  should  have  the  credit  of  pro- 
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moting  it  as  him«elf,  *  We  should  have  mor^  work 
jan^L  less  noise:  more  bysmeas  and  leaa  bostie. 
There  would  then.- be  no  more  disputes  and  jealou* 
fiies,  and  envyingai*  and  emulation*  among  Sunday 
School  teachers,  about  manag^ient,  and  precedence, 
or  whose  class  is  forwardest,  Alas !  that  some  of, 
apparently,  the  most .  praise-worthy  actions,  should 
be  traced  to  1^  odious  principle  of  self-pleaskg  I 
Is  there  not  reason  to  fear  that  <flaQngst  the  inr 
structors  oi  the  ignorant,  the  helpers  of  the  poor ; 
amongst  the  most  conspicuous  pation^  of  beneiirolent 
societies,  from  the  hi^ieflit  to  thedowest  of  them; 
individuals  might  be:  found,  wise  ave  as.  /truly  self- 
pleasers  as  any  that  could  be  selected  from  the 
haunts  of  worldly  pleasom  ? 

But,  in  one  wordy  if  the  supposed  change  were 
actually  to  take  place,  eazth  would  at  once  be  hea^ 
ven.  Yes:  and  heaven  W begun  in  every  heart,  iti 
which  the  process  of  extirpating  the  sel&h  passions 
is  in  progress.  Such  have  already,  in  a  measure, 
"  ent^ed  into  rest"  That  ceaseless  £squietude, 
which  agitates  the  mind  of  those  who  are  seeing, 
as  their  grand  object,  their  own  gratification,  has 
subsided  ;  and  they  possess,  according  to  the  degree 
of  their  attainment,  that  peace  which  the  Lord  left 
to  his  followers. 

Let  us  diligently  examine  our  hearts  by  thi% 
test :    is   it  our  grand  aim  and  spring  of  action 
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to  please  oursglves,  or  to  please  God,  and  to  fulfil 
the  law  of  love  to  our  neighbour  ?  Let  our  good 
works,  as  well  as  our  suspicious  or  bad  ones,  be 
brought  to  the  scrutiny ;  and  if  our  hearts  condemn 
us  in  this  matter,  let  us  very  seriously  remember, 
that  "  if  any  one  have  not  the  spirit  of  Christ,  he  is 
none  of  his." 

Those  who,  through  divine  grace,  have  gained 
any  conquest  over  their  self'-love,  may  be  stimu- 
lated to  fresh  victories  by  the  great  example  of 
Jesus.  '*  £yen  Christ  pleased  not  himself  i"  al- 
though he  had  all  the  springs  of  pure  felicity  at 
his  command.  He  who  was  "  tempted  in  all  points 
like  ouraelves ;  *'  yet,  so  for  was  he  from  yielding 
in  any  instance,  that  he  voluntarily  submitted  to 
fatigue,  poverty,  reproach,  and  endured  inconceivable 
anguish.  **  Though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes 
he  became  poor,  that  we  through  his  poverty  might 
be  rich." 
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In  one  comer  of  a  dark  warehoiise,  at  the  back 
of  a  dark  house,  in  the  midst  of  a  dark  street  in 
London,  a  little  apprentice  boy  one  day  seated 
himself  upon  a  bale  of  dusty  goods,  and  presently 
fell  asleep.  Poor  Francis  (that  was  his .  name) 
was  not  at  this  time  very  happy  m,  his  mind. 
Though,  had  he  known  a  little  more  of  life,  he 
would  have  seen  much  greater  reason  to  be  con- 
tented with  his  circiunstances  than  he  now  did. 
He  had  been  brought  up  in  the  country,  perhaps 
too  tenderly,  by  a  very  fond  mother,  a  widow; 
she  died ;  and  then  he  was  bound  apprentice,  by 
the  assistance  of  his  relations,  to  a  London  trades- 
man. Francis  fancied  he  was  treated  with  little 
kindness  in  his  master's  famHy.  Perhaps  this 
partly  arose  from  his  ignorance  of  the  world,  and 
mistaken  ideas  of  what  may  reasonably  be  expected 
from  those  we  have  to  do  with.      It  is  probable* 
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too»  he  had  never  reflected  that  in  the  view  of 
mere  xaen  of  hufiness,  sentiment,  in  all  its  varieties, 
is  the  most  worthless  kind  of  dead  stock  that  can 
lay  upon  one's  hands.  Being  quite  unaccustomed 
to  the  prompt  and  brisk  dispatch  of  London  busi- 
ness, he  felt  at  first  bewildered  and  discouraged  by 
the  smart  orders  he  received,  and  the  strict  attention 
to  them  that  was  required ;  and  he  saw  no  one  around 
him  whose  counsel  he  could  ask,  much  less  whose 
S3rmpathy  he  could  invite.  For  be  was  but  a  little 
boy,  and  the  tall  lads  and  smart  young  men  who 
brushed  past  him  fifty  times  in  a  day,  up  and  down 
the  long  shop,  took  no  other  notice  of  Francis  than 
scolding  him  when  they  were  cross,  and  laughing  at 
him  when  they  were  merry.  IBs  mistress  was.  he 
thought,  a  very  fine  lady,  but  he  never  saw  her  more 
than  once  a  day  from  the  remotest  perspective  of  a 
long  dining  table;  and  then  the  tone  of  voice  in 
which  she  used  to  say,  "  Do  you  choose  any  more, 
Francis?"  did  not  much  encourage  him  to  open 
his  heart  to  her.  As  for  his  master,  he  was  so 
many  removes  from  him  in  dignity  and  office, 
that  very  little  intercourse  passed  between  them. 
It  was  one  afternoon,  after  having  been  employed 
all  the  preceding  part  of  the  day  in  the  ware- 
house, that  Francis,  fatigued  and  melancholy,  fell 
asleep,  as  before  related.  Joy  and  hope  keep  youth- 
ful eyelids  open :  but  the  dispirited  yield  readily 
to  sleep. 
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Francis's  dream^  in  the^  early  part  of  it»  was  (like 
dreams  in  genecal)  too  indistinct  and  -unconnected 
to  be  at  all  worthy  of  redord;  but  it 'gradually  be- 
came more  rational ;  and  as  Well- as  he  can  remem- 
ber»  it  was  to  this  effect.  —  He  thought  HhaA.  he  rose 
to  leave  the  warehouse ;  but  Upon  entering  the  long 
passage  that  led  to  the  front  of  the  house^  it  efipeaxed 
so  imusually  dark,  that  he  shrunk  back,  and  would 
have  returned,  but  something  compelled  him  to 
proceed.  At  every  step  he  thought  the  daarknees 
increased,  and  the  passage  became  so  extremely  nar- 
row that  he  could  with  difBculty  creep  along  upon 
his  hands  and  knees.  It  was  exceedingly  cold,  and 
Francis  experienced  a  hcoror  altogether  indescrib- 
able, llie  passage  too  seemed  to  lengthen  as  he 
proceeded,  and  he  began  to  despair  of  reachii^ 
the  end,  when  a  dim  and  distant  light  suddenly 
discovered  it  to  him.  As  he  advanced,  he  found 
tliat  the  light  proceeded  from  the  crevices  of -the 
door  at  the  end  of  the  passage  :  and  it  now  seemed 
as  if  the  apartment  within  must  be  illumined  with 
something  brighter  than  sun  beams.  When  at 
length  he  reached  the  door,  he  perceived  that  it 
was  fastened  with  bars  oi  massy  iron«  and  exhausted 
as  he  was,  he  despaired  of  being  able .  to  force  it 
opfen ;  but  to  his  great  and  joyful  surprise,  it  gently 
unfolded  itself  and  he  entered.  And  now,  instead 
of  the  dull  apartment  he  was  accustomed  to  see* 
he    found  himself  at   the  extremity  of  a  widely 
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magnifroent  palace;  Ncdde  arenues,  spicy  groves, 
beds  of  iowers, :  oad  .bowers  of  roses,  cooling  rivu* 
lets,  and  sparkling'  ca-^eades,  all  slnniiig  beneath  a 
dendless.sky,  piesentcd  themselves  to  his  delighted 
view.  While  he  was  gazing  on  this  agreealde  scene, 
several  persons  of-  extiaordinary  grace  and  beauty« 
tespectfiilly  approached  him,  and  with  smiles  of 
complacency  inibrmed  him  that  he  was  the  sole 
proprietor  of  tins  fine  estate.  Whereupon  they 
conducted  him  to  the  interior  cf  t^  palace,  which 
appeared  famished  with  every  thing  to  gratify 
his  utmost >  wishes;  and  where  he>  found  himself 
surrounded .  with  a  chosen  circle  of  intdligent  and 
affectionate  friends,  who  vied  wMb  each  otiier  in 
promoting  his  rare  felicity.  But  there  was  some- 
thing besides  all  this,  winch  it  is  impossible  for 
language  to  esEpress.  Over  tibie  scenery  of  a  pleasing 
dream  there  is  spread  a  rich  glow  of  colouring,  an 
air  of  enchantment,  so  unlike  the  tints  and  aspect  of 
this  world,  that  they  seem  as  if  designed  on  pur- 
pose to  form  a  contrast  vdth  the  dulness  of  the 
biightest  reality.  Dreams  represent  things  present, 
as*  hope  does  tite  future,  and  memory  the  past. 
Such  Francis  now  beheld :  it'was  endianted  grcwnd ; 
surpassing  even  tiie  visions  of  youthful  fancy.  The 
radiant  sunshine,  the  richness  of  the  extended  pros- 
pect, t&e  hiBs  of  pearl  and  gold  that  glowed  in  the 
distance,  the  oriental  magnificence  of  the  palace?^ 
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above  all,  the  refined  and  romantic  intercourse  he 
enjoyed  with  his  companions,  excited  in  his  bosom 
thrilla  of  indescribable  ecstacy.    A  milk  white  steed, 
richly  caparisoned,  was  now  led  up  by  a  train  of 
servants,  on  which  he  was  about  to  survey  the  dis- 
tant parts  of  his  estabe :  but  which,  in  the  tantalizing 
spirit  of  a  dream,  he  made  repeated  and  ineffectual 
efforts  to  mount :  with  his  foot  on  the  stirrup,  and 
no  visible  impediment,  something  constantly  retarded 
him  as  often  as  he  endeavoured  to  rise : — ^at  length, 
just  as  he  was  resolviog  to  give  one  effectual  spring 
— the  ratding  of  a  mail  coach  that  drove  furiously 
through  the  narrow  street,  witii  the  piercing  notes  of 
the  guard's  horn,  suddenly  awaked  him,  and  it  being 
now  dark,  the  lamps  flashing  as  they  passed  on  the 
ceiling  and  lumber  of  tiie  warehouse,  perfectly  re- 
stored him  to  his  recollection.    Who  has  not  expe- 
rienced the  blankness  of  awaking  from  a  dream  of 
ecstacy  to  the  dull  reality  of  present  circumstances  ? 
No  wonder  that  Francis  returned  to  his  employ- 
ments with  a  deeper  feeling  of  the  joylessness  of  his 
situation.    For  several  da3rs  the  impression  of  his 
dream  remained  so  strongly  on  his  imagination,  tbat 
he  began  to  think  it  must  be  interpreted  in  favour  of 
his  future  fortune. 

There  was  an  old  porter,  called  Stephen,  much 
esteemed  for  his  sobriety  and  fidelity,  who  had 
served  many  years  in  this  business.  His  good- 
natured  look  and  obliging  manner,  often  attracted 
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tJie  attention  of  Francis :  and  happening  one  day  soon 
after  this»  to  be  sent  to  him  on  some  business  in  the 
cellars,  where  Stephen  was  generally  employed,  he 
entered  into  conversation  with  him :  and  in  hopes 
of  a  flattering  interpretation,  presently  related  his 
dream. 

'*  Well,  master  Francis,"  said  the  old  porter, 
when  he  had  finished,  "  there  is  nothing  in  all  this 
but  what  you  may  one  day  come  to,  if  you  do  but 
go  the  right  way  to  work  for  it." 

*'  Indeed!  are  you  in  earnest?^'  said  Francis^ 
''  ah !  I  suppose  you  tJiink  I  have  rich  relations ; 
but  do  you  laaxm,  my  old  Mend  (for  I  don't  mind 
speaking  to  you,  because  you  look  good-natured) 
that  though  I  am  apprenticed  to  this  great  buaness, 
I  am  but  a  poor  boy;  for  I  have  no  father,  nor 
motJier  either,  now ;  nor  any  fortune  of  my  own,  so 
tiiat  it  is  very  unlikely,  is  it  not,  that  I  should  ever 
ojsme  to  a  fine  estate  ?  " 

**  Not  more  unlikely  than  that  I  should,"  replied 
tbe  porter,  **  and  do  you  know,  young  master,  I  have 
good  expectations  of  as  great  things,  and  greater  too, 
than  any  you  saw  in  your  dream." 

Here  Francis  expressed  his  surprise ;  and  with  a 
look  of  incredulity  requested  an  explanation.  Where- 
upon the  old  porter  said  that  if  he  would  not  believe 
him,  he  would  shew  him  the  title  deeds  of  his  estate ; 
and  reaching  an  old  brown  book  from  a  shelf  where 
he  always  kept  it,  and  putting  on  his  spectacles,  he 
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presently  pointed  Francis  to  a  part  which  he  desired 
him  to  read.  The  words  were  these :  In  my  Fv 
ther's  house  are  many  mansions ;  I  go  to  prepare  a 
pkce  for  you." 

"  Dear ! ".  said  Francis,  that  is  only  a  text  in  the 
Bible  ;  do  you  think  I  never  read  that  before  ?  You 
are  joking  with  me,  I  fancy." 

"  Oh  no,  my  dear,  I  am  quite  sexious,;"  said  the 
porter,  **  and  if  you  will  have  patience,  to  hiefir  ipe, 
m  tell  you  what  I  .mean.  I  was  but  a  kkd^  very 
little  older  than  you  are,  when  it  pleaded  God- to 
convince  me  that  if  I  should  gam  tieie  whole  world 
and  lose  my  soul,  it  would  profit  ^me  jiothing  :-^I 
saw  that  it  would  be  the  most  imprudent,  dangerous 
and  desperate  conduct  to  enjoy  any  peace  in  this 
world,  till  I  had  a  good  hope  of  being  happy  to  aU 
eternity.  And  I  wondered  much  (and  so  I  do  stiU) 
that  all  reasonable  persons,  did  not  think  the  sione* 
So  after  suffering  a  great  deal  of  pain  and  trouble 
of  mind,  I  was  •  at  last  convinced  that  s&  tiie  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  oafiiie  into  the  world  to  save*  signers,  and 
as  he  commands  every  one  who  heaxs^of  .it.ito.bdiey^ 
tliis  and  be  saved,  that  I,  a  poor  iunwocthy  lad  as  I 
was,  might  come  to  him,  and  that  he  wonid  not  cast 
me  out.  80  I  believed  tiiat  he  would  save  me  frmn 
my  sins,  and  tlmt  he  would  give  me,  yes  even  to  me, 
everlasting  life.  O  !  it  is  a  wonderful  thing !  but  as 
God  has  promised  it,  who  am  I  that  1  should  dare 
to  doubt  it  ?    Well  Sir,  from  that  time  to  tint  I  have 
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gome  on  my^ray  Tejmdng.  It  is  true  I  have  had  to 
vork  hard,  and  fionketimes  to  hxe  hard,  year  after 
year ;  and .  as  to  the  ^reat  things  of  this  world,  I 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  them  :  but  then,  I  often 
Ijiink  to  myself,  when  I  am  at  work  in  this  cellar, 
and  hear  the  chariots  rolling  away  in  the  street 
above,  what  does  that  signify  ?  It  is  but  waiting  a 
few  years,  and*  if  I  do  but  persevere  in  the  good 
ways  of  God,  -what  great  thiags  will  be  mine  !  Why 
Sir,  God  himself  hath  -assured  us  that  there  is 
nothing  in  this  world  to  be  compared  with  what  is 
preparing  for  them  that  love  him.  Think  what  one 
of  tliese  mansions  will  be,  that  Jesus  is  gone  to  make 
ready  :  and,  to  refer  to  the  similitude  of  your  dream, 
there  is  but  one  dark  and  cold  passage  to  pass  before 
I  enter  on  my  heavenly  inheritance.  O,  master 
Francis,  never  be  fretting  yourself  because  you  are 
not  likely  to  come  to  such  a  fine  estate  in  this  world, 
as  that  you  saw  in  your  dream;  but  rejoice  to  tiiink 
that  there  is  something  beyond  all  compare  better, 
God  will  give  you  if  you  do  but  ask  him  for  it :  and 
forasmuch  as  <  tliere  was  that,  so  rare  and  beautiful 
in  the  things  you  beheld,  as  you  can  in  no  wise  ex- 
press ;  so,  it  seems  to  me  to  set  forth  something  of 
tiiat  glory  of  which  the  Scripture  saith  that '  eye  hath 
not  seen  it,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  can  the  heart  of 
man  conceive  theveof.'  " 

Now»  .as  Fiasids  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
heanng  mmdk  on  -the  subject  of  religion,  he  was  the 
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more  struck  vnth  this  discourse  of  the  old  porter. 
Especially  he  noticed  the  lively  joy  that  he  mam* 
fested  in  his  look  and  manner,  at  the  prospect  of 
future  happiness.  ■  For  it  was  not  mere  talk  with 
this  good  man:  he  really  felt  the  unspeakable  joy 
arising  fix)to  a  good  hope  of  soon  being  in  heaven. 
And  he  was  most  sincere  in  saying,^  that  he  ac« 
counted  aU  the  good  and  great  things  of  this  world 
as  less  than  nothing  in  comparison  of  "  an  eternal 
weight  of  glory : "  and  O,  how  strange,  that  every 
one  is  not  of  his  opnioni 

Francis  and  his.  old  friend  had  many  conversa- 
tions after  this  on  the  same  subject.  Well  would 
it  be  if  such  refined  and  high  discourse  were  more 
frequently  held  in  splendid  drawing  rooms  as  that 
which  often  passed  in  the  dark  cellar.  The  result 
appeared  to  be  unspeakably  advantageous  to  young 
Francis.  His  mind  was  relieved  of  a  weight  of 
anxiety,  and  his  spirits  rose  above  their  depression, 
as  soon  as  he  began  to  perceive  that  his  real  and 
ultimate  happiness  did  not  in  the  least  depend  on  his 
condition  in  this  world,  or  on  any  of  its  contingencies.. 
He  reflected  with  sensations  of  almost  overwhelming 
delight,  that  boundless,  endless,  and  even  present 
felicity,  was  freely  offered  to  his  choice  in  the  good 
news  of  the  gospel.  And  as  (most  happily  for 
him)  he  had  no  "  great  possessions,"  to  distract 
his  choice,  he  did  i^ot  "  turn  away  sorrowful,"  but 
joyfully,  tliankfiilly^  accepted  of  lifb  and  BAPriNBss. 
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Thus,  without  fortone,  without  friends,  without  any 
of  those  things  which  are  sought  filter  with  such  un- 
ceasing avidity  by  tibe  men,  and  women,  and  children 
of  this  world,  and  to  the  attsimnent  of  which  such 
tremendous  sacrifices  are  made,  this  happy  joVing 
person  found  himself  poetoeased  of  all  weaKh  in  the 
uiuiearchable  riches  of  Qurist. 
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My  yoke,  is  easy,  mmd  my  burden  is  light" 


Is  it  not  very  strange  and  inconsistent  for  those 
who  profess  to  believe  that  every  word  of  God  is 
true,  to  feel  a  doubt  concerning  any  plain  assertion 
of  the  Scriptures.  Yet  much  of  this  unbelief  pre- 
vails with  respect  to  particular  statements  in  the' 
Bible.'  The  reluctance  which  those  persons  betray 
towards  reli^oli  who  are  but  "  almost  persuaded  to 
be  Qiristians,"  and  who  go  on  from  year  to  year 
hesitatiiig  and  undeddedi  must  arise  from  an  inward 
disbeUef  of  the  deidbiration  iii  the  text.  '  Penons  who 
are  worldly  m  their  spirit,  and  who  are  much  en^ 
grossed  by  the  budneas  or  the  pleasures  of 
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qumot  >e  pe^\u^d  .tii«t  t^ie  yoke  of  Cfarist  19 
resXtylf^^sy,  nor  .th^t  14&  biirdi^n  }»  literally  lights 
Thej  i|imp4c,tt^,.alber  q]l,  religion  demands. aoori- 
$G^  tluit.ax^  yi^Tj^QWdj,md  leqiiires  dnties  thut 
are  exoeQ4ii^gly'  >big?4en9PiQe>  90  tbat  they  shrink 
^om  it,  and  di^j,  hopiog^tbatia  time  ynlX  cosoe, 
when  they  shall  be  bettier  iibk  and  more  wiQipg  .to 
perfotm  its  hard  conditions.  Thus  they  tacitly  deny 
the  direct  and  absolute  assertion  of  our  Lord  him- 
self. 

Young  persons  are  especially  exposed  to  this 
inconsistency ;  for,  not  having  long  worn  the  galling 
yoke  of  the  world,  nor  felt  the  weight  of  that  burden 
which  it  imposes,  they  are  not  easily  persuaded  to 
relinquish  them,  nor  to  make  trial  of  others,  however 
highly  recommended. 

Some  of  the  truths  contained  in  the  Bible  are, 
from  t|^  .nature,  in(»pable  of  deiponslxption :  we 
believe  tliem  simply  because  Ood.has  declaxed  tbem* 
But  there  are  others  .which  are  corroborated  by 
reflectipii  rpmd  daily  ef^ienence :  .i#d  .lti^>  in  the 
text, ;  is  one  of  the  number.  If  Chiji^t  had  never  j^dd 
it>  yet.  aU.true  ChiiBtic^  would  ;h^ViBi  blown,  with 
equal  ceitainty,. that  his.yoke,]s.«$4iy  tofiid  im|Murtial 
reflection  would. enable. those ^^JlD  hi^vejieTier  yet 
woTQ  it,  to  ^i^esce  in  the  ttsiit}t«£  the  assertion* 

T^e  only  yoke.ttat  qur  Ijotd  iitiposes  oa  hia  dis- 
dfles,  is  that  of  '*  keeping  bis  oonunandmeofes : ".  and 
commaodaents  ore ,  not  !gntfv(»s/'  :No»  for 
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tfaey  do  but  lay  lestniiLtB  on  dioee  ten^ien  and 
pasmons,  the  indulgence  of  which  makes  ub  miser* 
able  :  and  they  only  requixe  the  fulfilment  of  those 
dnties,  in  the  exercise  of  winch  tnie  happiness  con- 
mts.  It  is  far  from,  being  the  case  (as  many 
suppose)  t^at  the  only  advantage  of  wearing  this 
yoke,  is  its  bang  the  condition  of  our  future  safety : 
-*^for  it  is  the  pleasantest-  companion  we  can  have  in 
diir  pilgrimage :  nor  is  there  any  burden  so  light  as 
t^a^  wbich  tiiose  carry  who  are  traTelling  to  hea- 
▼en. 

To  illustrate  this,  let  the  case  be  supposed  of  a 
ydung  person  possessed  of  all  those  things  that  are 
considared  most  desnaMe  in  tbia  world:— -of  health, 
beanty,  fiiends,  affluence ;— 4iie  ability  to  gratify 
every  wish,  and  feibilities  in  the  pursuit  of  every 
new  desire : — ^and'lhen  let  us  mqufre  what  sacrifices 
a  consistent  professii^  of  relijgion  would  require  of 
such  an  individual;  and  what  influence  such  sacri- 
fices would  have  on  bis  true  happiness.  And  since 
it  is  too  evident  to  require  argument  that  a  life  of 
open  immorality,  and  a  series  of  worldly  dissipation 
produce  weariness,  disappointment  and  misery,  we 
shaU  rather  suppose  the  party  in  question  to  have 
been  accustomed  to  the  restraints  of  a  religious  edu- 
cation; and  to  be  sober,  regular,  and  reputable  in 
his  babits  and  dep<Mrtment :  so  that  the  change 
would'rather  affect  the  temper  of  the  mind,  tluui 
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make  any  very  Bensible  alteradon  in  tihe  external 
eonduct. 

Should  snch  an  individual  begin  in  earnest  to 
"  think  upon  his  ways,  and  turn  to  the  Lord,"  the 
first  witness  to  the  change  would  be  the  closet* 
There,  instead  of  an  occasional  and  formal  service, 
wearisome  in  the  performance,  and  leaving  a  pained 
and  dissatisfied  conscience*— would  be  heard  the  cry 
of  the  contrite,  the  sincere,  the  importunate  request ; 
or  t&e  groan  too  deep  for  utterance.  It  is  true,  this 
implies  more  effort,  more  difficulty :  but  is  this  yoke 
to  be  compared  with  the  burdenscnne  formality  of 
heartleef?  prayer  ?  Is  the  constrained  language  of 
compliment  more  eady  and  agreeable  than  the  ex- 
pression of  genuine  feeliog  ?  Is  it  not  easier  to  aak« 
however  importunately,  for  things  we  really  desire, 
than  to  make  insincere  requests  for  fiEivours  we  do 
not  value  ?  Yes,  though  genuine  prayer  is  arduous, 
it  is  not  burdensome  :  it  is  service,  but  not  slavery  ; 
duty,  but  not  drudgery :  ,  and  instead  of  bringing 
fresh  g^i  upon  the  conscience,  an  interest  in  all  the 
promises  of  the  gospel  is  its  sure  reward. 
■  llie  same  comparison  mi^t  be  made  as  to  the 
performance  of  all  devotional  services.  To  read  a 
chapter  as  a  dai^y  task,  or  to  search  the  Scriptures 
as  for  "  hid4en  treasure,  knowing  that  in  them  are 
the  words  of  eternal  life ; "  to  listen  to  ceztain  pas- 
sages with  an  ear  wearied  by  ^elr  frequent  repeti- 
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tion,  or  to  attend  to  them  as  '*  exceeding  great  and 
precious  promises/*  in  which  we  are  personally  con- 
cerned— who»  in  such  a  case  wears  the  painful  joke» 
and  bears  the  heavier  burden  ?  And  which  is  plea* 
santest — ^to  go  to  the  house  of  God  hungering  and 
thirsting  for  the  bread  and  water  of  life,  or  to  tread 
the  accustomed  path  with  lifeless  unconcern,  and  to 
count  with  listless  weariness  the  tedious  minutes  of 
the  service. 

But  here  it  might  be  objected  by  the  person  sup- 
posed (at  least  if  he  would  choose  to  speak  on  such 
a  subject  with  entire  unreserve)  that  many  hieavy 
sacrifices  must  be  made  in  order  to  attend  upon 
public  services  in  a  proper  spirit.  A  crowded  asBem- 
bly — perhaps,  alas !  a  showy  assembly,  where  friends 
and  acquaintances  rendezvous,  and  where  strangers 
are  incessantly  inviting  curiosity,  affords  much  amuse* 
tnent^  amusement  which  it  might  seem  extremely 
difficult,  and  more  unpleasant  to  relinquish.  To 
suppress  vain  thoughts,  and  to  restrain  the  wandering 
eye,  to  forego  every  unhallowed  indulgence,  to  check 
frivolous  conversation  afterwards,  and  instead  of  all 
this,  to  go  vdth  a  prepared  heart,  to  maintain  a  se- 
rious deportment,  to  engage  spiritually  in  the  ser- 
vice, and  to  keep  the  eye,  the  tongue,  the  heart, 
with  all  diligence  during  the  Sabbath— where  is  the 
lightness  of  this  burden,  the  ease  of  such  a  yoke  ?  It 
is  here ; — the  conscience  would  be  sweetly  relieved 
from  that  grievous  and  galling  weight  which  must. 
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more  or  less,  oppress  the  minds  of  tbose  who  know 
they  are  not  serving  (jod  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
Perhaps  in  case  of  ilhiess  or  alarm  there  is  nothing 
which  lies  more  heavily  on  the  heart  of  such  per- 
sons, than  the  recollection  of  lost  and  vidated  Sab« 
baths.  And,  to  ascend  to  more  elevated  considera- 
tions, can  it  be  seriously  imagined  that  the  poor, 
disappointing,  and  disquieting  diversions  of  a  li^ 
and  unholy  mind,  can  be  compared  with  the  satis- 
£Bu:tion  and  joy  of  "  seeing  the  beauty  of  the  Lord, 
and  inquiring  for  salvation  in  his  temple  ? "  "  But, 
alas ! "  replies  the  sorrowful  objector,  "  although  H 
know  it  would  be  eventually  better  for  me  to  be 
religious  in  earnest,  I  cannot  yet  make  the  surreuder. 
I  have  so  much  to  give  up :  every  thing,  indeed, 
that  is  most  dear  to  me.  I  would  fast  and  pray, 
and  submit  to  painful  penances,  if  that  would  suffice ; 
but  how  can  I  tear  myself  from  those  very  things 
that  make  life  agreeable  to  me  ?  Gould  /  become 
indifferent  to  admiration  ? — die  very  food  which  sus» 
tains  my  happiness. — Could  I  resign  things  that  are 
inexpressively  dear  and  interesting  ?  I  might  in^ 
deed  cut  off  a  right  hand,  and  pluck  out  a  right  eye, 
but  how  could  I  sacrifice  the  whple  of  my  earthly 
enjoyment  ?  " 

And  is  it,  then,  the  case  that  the  yoke  of  Christ 
implies  such  a  sacrifice  ?  or  does  it  not  rather  rectify 
tiie  mistakes  we  make  respecting  tiie  nature  of  hap- 
piness, and  puiify  the  vitiated  taate  which  enables  ua 
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tDidiBh  onamctiftBd  pl^asones ?  Ike  Saviour  says, 
"  Seek  first  ihe  kiagdam  of  God  and  his  righteous- 
neas,  and  all  other  tluDgs  stud!  be  added  unto  you : " 
and  he  adds  tiiat»  "  they  'who  resign  all  for  him 
ehall  receive  manifold  more  in  this  present  life." 
And  how  slsikingly  do  we  sometbnes  see  this  promise 
infilled!  Persons  who  have  made  an  early  and  a 
con^letie  sunender  of  their  bodies  and.spirite  to  the 
fcoRb  are  not  imfreqdisntly  distinguished  'bj  his  pro- 
vidential favours  from  those  who  have  shrunk  from 
the  sacrifice.  And  what  is  the  sacrifice  ?  Not  the 
eommon  comforts  of  life  ;  not  the  endearmg  relations 
of  society  ;  not  the  enjoyments  of  rational  inter- 
course ;.  not  the  pleasures  of  taste  or  the  pursuits  of 
knowledge.  No  surrender  of  these,  wisely  and  mo- 
derately used*  is  now  generally  required.  For  these 
are  not  the  days  in  which  the  disciples  of  tiie  Lord 
are  honoured  with  such  high  tests  of  their  fidelity  and 
love  as  distinguishisd  the  Christians  of  other  times. 
With  respect  to  eli  these  lawful  comforts,  the  wise 
and  mercifal  commands  ol  our  Saviour  impose  those 
restraintiB  only  which  are  necessary  to  tibe  true  ^oy- 
ment  of  them ; — ^which  are  essential  to  our  wdfare, 
aud  to  aH  that  is  amiable,  sterling,  and  digged  in 
1^  chafactcr.  It  is  true,  that  vanity  must  be  sub^ 
dued ;  but  doto  not  the  indulg^ice  of  it  vender  us 
contooE^ptiUe  in  the  eyes  of  others ;  and  is  it  not  a 
ceaseless  source  of  disquietude  and  mortification  to 
ourselves  ?    How  peacefol  is  tinat  bree^  that  is  fr^ 
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from  its  emotions!  How  respectable  the  chaxacter 
that  rises  superior  to  its  low  artifices  and  mean 
desires  !  How  easy  then,  and  necessary  is  the  yoke 
which  religion  imposes  in  these  respects  I  x^ 

But  how  much  difficulty  is  implied,  it  may  be 
said,  in  the  command  "  to  love  our .  neighbour  as 
ourselves,  and  to  do  to  others  as  we  would  the^ 
should  do  to  us."  Who  i&  sufficient  for  this  in  its 
full  and  spiritual  extent !  What !  to  forego  every 
selfish  action,  to  quench  every  uncharitable  thought, 
to  suppress  the  ill-natured  conjecture,  to  withhold 
the  smart  satire,  to  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  a 
rival,  to  sympathize  in  the  success  of  a  competitor ; 
what  unremitting  watchfulness,  what  difficult  self- 
denial  must  this  require!  But  then,  consider  how 
much  would  be  gained  by  the  suppression  of  those 
selfish  and  disquieting  passions  which  reign,  and  often 
rage  in  the  unsubdued  mind.  What  peace  and 
tranquillity  are  possessed  by  the  consistent  self- 
denying  Christian !  he  is,  in  a  manner,  invulnerable 
in  a  thousand  points  where  others  are  inoessantJy 
wounded.  He  escapes  the  bitter  mortifications,  the 
sharp  retaliations,  the  disappointments  and  chagrins 
which  incessantiy  disturb  their  repose.  While  he 
enjoys  the  esteem  and  love  of  society ;.  peace  in  Yob 
conscience  ;  and  the  hope  of  an  eternal  reward. 

But  love  to  God  and  to  our  neighbour  includes 
also,  activity  in  their  service.  "  And  is  this  a  lig^ 
burden?"  it  may  be  asked  by  the  indolent  and 
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pleasure-loving  spectator  of  tlie  diligent  exertions  of 
others. — "  Is  it  easy  and  pleasant  to  devote  all  the 
intervals  of  Sahbath  services  to  the  drudgery  of 
teaching  ?  Is  it  agreeable  to  visit  hovels  and  pri« 
sons — ^the  disgusting  abodes  of  disease  and  wretched- 
ness ?  "  Let  the  serenity,  the  cheerfulness,  the  hap- 
piness, that  beam  in  the  countenances  of  those  who 
are  most  eminently  distinguished  by  these  exertions, 
answer  the  question.  Aad  let  them  at  the  same 
time  be  contrasted  with  the  lassitude,  the  discontent, 
the  uneasiness  and  restlessnsss,  visible  in  those  who 
have  long  made  their  own  ease  and  gratification  the 
chief  object  of  their  pursuit  in  life. 

The  point  in  debate  has  been  hete  argued  on  the 
low  ground  of  self-intere8t>  in  order  to  meet  the 
reasonings  of  those  who  are  not  sensible  to  higher 
motives.  But  let  us,  in  conclusion,  hear  the  Ian* 
gnage  of  experienced  and  exalted  piety : — **  There 
are  many  that  say,  who  will  shew'  us  any  good : 
Ijord,  lift  thou  up  the  light  of  thy  countenance  upon 
ns,  and  it  shall  put  more  gladness  in  our  hearts,  than 
in  the  time  when  their  com  and  their  wine  and  their 
oil  increased." 
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Andjlvt  cf  them  were  teUe,  and  five  tuere/bettsK* 


Wb  fure  accustomed  to  employ  a  great  variety 
of  tenxiB,  and  to  make  many  nide  distinctions  in 
describing  the  varying  shades  of  human  character. 
But  the  language  of  the  Bible  ioever  descends  to 
those  particulars.  It  does  not  recognize  these 
minute  differences  .  to  which,  in  jiidging  of  each 
oUier,  we  attach  so  much  importance.  "  Tke  right- 
eous and  the  wicked,  the  just  and  tiie  unjust,  the 
sheep  and  the  goats — he  that  feareth  the  Lord  and 
he  that  feareth  him  not,"  such  are  the  concise 
distinctions  which  divide  the  whole  human  race  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth.  Tlie 
text  furnishes  us  with  one  of  a  similar  kind — "  The 
wise  and  the  foolish." 

It  is  exceedingly  probable  that  if  the  ten  virgins 
of  whom  this  brief  account  is  given,  had  been  de- 
scribed by  some  human  observer,  there  woidd  have 
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bisen  difltiiict  chAFaefiisrtt  dmwn;  and  it  is  notverf 
liniikely,  tbat  tiie  statteiftent  of  the  text  would  then 
have  been  directly  rev^rs^ ;  and  tbat  the  five  wise 
would  have  been  called  the  five  fooMi.  One'  of 
tliem>  perhap6»  would  hav^  been  pronooaeed  a  hypo- 
crite; another  an  enf£[tu^ast:  another  a  bigot;  Hie 
fooxtii  mdanbholy ;  and  the  fifth  nifld.  Wldle  the 
other  five,  who  Krete,  perhaps,  "  wiser  in  their  gene- 
lution  tiuen  1fie86  chfldfon  of  l^ght,"  iid^ht  have 
been  the  silbjcKsft  of  high  cfncotninins ;  for  it  often 
happens  ttmt  those  things  whidi  are  "  abdouiiation 
In  the  s^t  of  Gk)d,  are  liighly  eiteemed  amofi^ 
men."  One  of  them,  it  i^y  be,  would  have  been 
yxtolkd  for  her  grftce  and  beauty ;  onother  fiMr  her 
disljnguyied  attainments  t  a  liurd  fat  her  wit  and 
gaiety ;  a  fburlii  fcnr  her  engAging  nuftmien ;  and  a 
fifth  for  her  spirit  and  independende.  Ho^^^eiver  1^ 
might  be,  their  characters  are  Vlity  concisely,  and 
certainly  veiy  faithfully  summed  up  by  Hhtt  to 
whom  all  H^krts  are  open ;  passing  over  imiinportant 
shades  of  dlBfefrence,  he  declaims  t^ut,  '<  fiVe  bf  them 
were  wise,  and  "five  were  foolkh." 

€k>d  alone  bows  the  ^orth  bf  the  soUl  that  He 
Ims  made.  He  aloUe  can  duly  e^tnnate  the  trea- 
tfores  of  immortal  liappineiss  that  aifu  at  stfijce ;  or 
^ompi^heind  the  terror's  6f  his  impetf^g  ^vrfath. 
Nothing  therefore,  in  His  mind,  is  ii^iidom  but 
lluit  conduct  which,  secures  his  laVour;  and  tiie 
deepest  folly,  that  wbich  Hsks  the  loss  of  .it«    TNw 
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the  most  segdcious  and  gifted  men  in  the  estimfUioB 
Qf  their  fellow  creattueB,  are  often  only  foo^  in  His 
sight;  and  '!  the  foolish  things  of  this  world"  will 
one  day  *\  confound  their  wisdom." 

This  graod  divisicm  of  mankind  still  exists; 
and  might  he^  traced  -jn  every  neighbourhood  and 
in .  many  a  ^EUnily.  In  passing  the  public  streets 
we  obs^rye  dwellings  of  every  variety  c^. style  and 
appearance.  Some  bespeak  opulence  ,  and  splenr 
dour ;  others  comfort  and  competence ;  others  arf 
evidently  die  abodes  of  penury  and  want.  But 
these  differences  are  of  little  moment.  Enter 
diese  dwellings  and  it  will  be  found,  that  in  some 
of  them  *'  prayer  is  wont  to  be  made ; "  there  are 
Bibles  in  every  closet,  and  the  fear  of  God  reagn^ 
in  the  fiamily.  While  other  houses,  on  the  ri^t 
hand  and  on  the  left,  witness  only  the  busde  of 
business,  the  pursuits  of  pleasure,  or  the  gratifi^ 
cations  of  ease  and  indulgence  t  religion  is  either 
banished  such  households  altogether, .  or  the  mere 
form  of  it  is  maintained,  while  the  god  of  this 
world  receives  the  homage  of  the  heart.  Thus 
mi^t  the  fiamijies  of  every  town  and  village  be 
Qlassed  into  the  wise  and  the  foolish.  And  yet 
thiiBf  division  is  too  general ;  remark  any  particular 
family  where  a  profession  of  religion  is  made ;  and 
.even  there,  it  will  probably  be  found,  that  the  same 
se-pajration  must  be  observed.  The  parents,  per* 
hapB,  may  be  seen  retiring  to  their  closets  to  pray 
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^m\  to  weep  for  themselYes  and  for  dieir  chfldren  i 
while  the  diildren  forget  God,  and  care  for  none 
of  those  things.  Or  while  one  or  two  young  persons 
in  a  ftunily  are  beginning  to  think  upon  their  ways 
and  to  turn  to  the  Lord,  the  others  remain  indifferent 
and  unimpressed ;  "  some  of  them  are  wise^  and 
some  are  foolish." 

^  And  might  not  these  words  be  inscribed  on 
most  of  the  pews  in  a  place  of  worship  ?  There 
sits  one  who  knows  something  of  the  value  of  his 
soul — ^he  hungers  and  tiiirsts  for  spiritual  things ; 
and  prays  and  hears  as  for  his  life.  Next  to  him, 
perhaps,  is  another,  who  either  listens  not  at  all, 
or  hears  only  for  amusement;  or,'  at  best,  he  proves 
to  be  but  a  stony  ground  hearer,  who,  "  having 
no  root,"  his  good  resolutions  soon  **  wither  away ; 
oil  are  choked  by  the  cares  and  pleasures  of  this 
life." 

It  is  a  melancholy  sight  to  see  persons,  Sab- 
bath alter  Sabbath,  taking  thdr  accustomed  places. 
Conforming  to  the  ordinary  modes  of  worship,' 
but  without  making  the  least  apparent  movement 
towards  the  good  ways  of  God.  They  are  even 
content  to  class  themselves  with  the  wiprofe$sing 
part  of  the  congregation.  And  some  are  so  igno- 
rant and  so  thoi^htless  as  to  say,  that  as  they 
muke  no  pretensions,  nobody  has  a  right  to  find 
fault.      Young  people,  in  many  instances,   appear 
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to  reii,  as  it  were,  in  tbeir  imco&ceiii ;  as  if  Aey 
Imew  not  that  to  them  also,  are  freely  offered  all 
the  blessings  of  salvation :  and  that  they  too,  are 
personally  -warned  to  "  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come." 

It  iSf  however,  no  uncommon  tiling  for  the  five 
foolish  occasionally  to  look  with  an  indolent  envy 
at  the  stock  of  oU  with  which  the  five  wise  are 
provided.  **  I  wish  I  were  as  serious  as  such  a 
one/'  is  the  secret  language  of  many  a  heart; — 
but  this  too  often  only  means  that  they  wish  they 
were  as  ea/e.  Why  are  not  sudi  wishes  oftener 
cherished  and  followed  up  with  eamait  impor- 
tunate prayer  ?  "  All  things  are  ready."  Let 
the  most  cardei^,  unimpressed,  and  worldly- 
minded,  but  rouse  themselves  to  ask,  and  even 
they  shall  receive  the  .  very  same  blessings  that 
their  most  pious  friends  enjoy.  There  is  oil  enough 
for  all  the  lamps ;  O,  the  folly  of  waiting  till  there 
is  no  time  to  procure  it !  When,  however,  persons 
do  feel  inclined,  under  any  sudden  impression,  to 
ask,  they  have  reason  to  take  great  heed  that  they 
do  not  ''  ask  amiss :"  observe  the  terms  that  are 
employed  in  Scripture,  as  descriptive  of  true  and 
prevailing  prayer ;  we  are  ezhoited  to  "  lift  up  our 
voice  for  understanding;  to  seek  it  as  for  hidden 
treasure ;  to  strive,  or  (as  it  means)  to  agonize  to 
enter  in  at  the  strait  gate."    If  such  is  the   fer- 
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vour  and  earnestness  attd  dUigenee  which  the  un- 
portance  of  the  casie  demands,  no  wonder  that 
listless,  heartless,  or  occasional  petitions  receive  no 
answer^ 

Judging  of  others  is  an  idle,  uncertain,  and  most 
injurious  employment.  It  is  not  intended  that  these 
hints  should  set  any  one  who  may  read  them,  about 
that  unprofitable  business.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
decide  who  amongst  our  acquaintance  or  fellow 
warshippers  are  wise,  or  who  are  foolish.  No ; 
but  let  every  reader  put  the  serious  question  to 
himself ;  to  which  class  do  /  belong ;  where  should 
/  be  classed  by  him  who  decided  in  the  case  of 
those  ten  virgins,  each  of  whom  held  a  lamp,  and 
professed  to  "  let  her  light  shine  before  men  ?'*  It 
is  possible  that  some  may  feel  a  difficulty  in  an- 
swering the  question,  because  they  are  so  folly 
determined  to  get  oil  to  their  lamps  in  good  time, 
that  they  cannot  consent  to  class  themselves  amongst 
the  foolish.  But,  alas!  just  so  they  also  intended 
who  at  last  were  told  to  *'  depart."  In  re^gioki^, 
there  is  no  good  time  but  the  present  time,  and  it  is 
the  highest  folly,  perceiving  what  is  good«  to  defeir 
being  possessed  of  it.  Let  every  one  whb  is  ton* 
scious  that  the  bridegroom's  voice  would  be  to  him 
a  sound  of  terror  and  coBstematiQnr  pray  witit 
unremitting  earnestness  to  be  made  ^  "  wise  nnt(r 
salvation,"   remembering  that  appidiini^  d^l^rafieii 
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which  seems  particularly  applicable  to  persons  who 
had  made  some  profession,  and  were  "  almost  per- 
suaded to  be  Christians/'  that  "  many  shall  seds:  to 
enter  in,  and  shall  not  be  able." 


XXIV. 


BCCLESIASTICUS    XIX.    1. 


'*  He  that  cmttemneth  smaU  tMngs  shall  fall  bp  little  and  Uttle.** 

AtiHouGH  this  is  not  the  declaration  of  an  in- 
spired writer,  yet  it  is  certainly  the  lanj^uage  of 
wisdom  and  experience,  and  is  well  worthy  atten- 
tive consideration.  '  If  it  had  been  asserted,  that 
he  that  despisetii  small  things  shall  fall  suddenly 
and  immediately,  it  might  have  been  considered  by 
some  as  a  more  formidable  threat.  But,  in  fact» 
tiie  peril  of  a  person  of  the  disposition  here  de- 
scribed, is  greally  increased  by  the  gradual  nature 
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of  his  dec&e.  No  dfmger  is  greater  than  diat 
which  approaches  us  by  imperceptible  steps ;  since 
we  are  not  then  likely  to  place  oursehes  in  the 
posture  of  defence.  Thus,  if  all  the  ill  conse- 
quences of  a  bad  habit  were  experienced  at  the 
very  commencement  of  it,  there  is  scarcely  any 
one  so  weak  or  so  indulgent,  but  would  summon 
strength  of  mind  enough  to  break  it  off  at  the  out- 
set. Could  a  person  but  gknce  at  the  fiiture 
extent,  and  the  massy  strengdi  of  that  chain,  which 
he  is  fbrmii)^  fo:i;  himself,  link  by  link,  in  every  little 
indulgence  of  an  evil  habit,  he  would  instantly  snap 
it  asunder.  But  neidier  seeing  this,  nor  believing 
the  testimony  made  by  the  umvexsal  esqperience 
of  others,  he  proceeds,  de^Msing  sudi  small  things, 
till  his  fall  is  inevitable  and  great.  Temptation,  in 
its  early  approaches,  is  comparatively  weak:  a^da 
sHght  effort,  a  trifling  sacrifice,  would  then  be 
suffici^ait  to  overcome  it.  This  is  the  time,  the 
happj,  the  fevourable  opportunity ;  and  he  who 
sees  the  importance,  or  (if  we  might  be  allowed 
the  expression)  the  magnitude  of  small  tlungs,  will 
then  conquer.  With  what  keen  remorse  have  sudi 
seasons  been  looked  back  upon  by  elderly  persons 
now  bound  down  by  "  twice  ten  thousand  chains," 
who  lament,  in  hardened  impotence,  that  when  it 
would  have  been  eosy-^when  a  trifling  act  of  self- 
denial,  a  momentary  reference  to  principle  and 
conscience  would  have  sufficed,  they  despised  the 
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inudl  tiftoflgreaaion,  and  tbu9  commeaioed  thdr 
gradual  but  oeitaiii  tibrald(»n.  Observe  this  mosj^ 
afiectxDg  and  lamenttiible  si^,  aa  <dd  person  in 
the  slavery  of  sin*  and  inquire  how  he  became  sq 
hopelisssly  enthralled ; — and  he  must'  confess  it  was 
by  little  and  little  s  the  declension  was  so  gradiud» 
that  it  is  only  by  lodcing  back  to  whftfc.  he  was^ 
that  he  catn  tell  how  far  he  has  fidlen;  *Hiere  was 
a  time  when  he  'possessed  sensibility ;  when .  he 
dreaded  vice;  wben  he  felt  a  resped;  for  moral 
excellenoe»  and  even  desired  to  possess  it«  But 
dcE^ising  small  things,  wheflier  good  or  evil,  h6 
neglected  those  early  movements  of  his  nddnd  to- 
wards goodneas,.  as  wdi  as  hur  triflmg  deviations 
from  it»  and  thJos  became  what  he  is*     .     . 

It  is  very  possible  th&t  persons  of  feeble  cbarac* 
ters»  and  possessed  of  no  true  sfrength  or  energy 
of  mind;  may,  under  the  inflneau^e  of  sudden  ^xid^ 
tation,  mak^  a  noble  sacrifice,  or  resist  a  forabk 
temptation :  but,  as  it  has  been  often  iemaike^ 
greatness  of  mind  is  apiMirent  rather  on  little  than 
cm  great  occasions.  TVne  magnanimity  considNrs  no 
duty  too  smaH.  to  be  pundnaUy  and  properly  dis- 
charged; no  indulgence  so  trivial  that  it  may  be 
indolently  yielded  to. 

In  the  manc^ement  of  the  temper,  on  which 
our  own  comfort  as  well  as  that  of  all  around  na 
so  mnch  depends,  nothing  effective  will  be  done 
but  by  a  watchfol  attention  to  Utile  thinge.    The 
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teiikper  is  oftener.imfBled  /hjr  iligfat .  piow>6atbm' 
tiiiin  by  great  and^aenoiia  mjiiriedi  Now  if  heeaustr 
tiiey  are  slight  yne  ^link  it  not  worth  while  to 
resist  Ihem,  if  we  suffer  a  ddod  to  rpass  over  thd 
brow,  on  every  such  oCcasioh,  the  result  will  be  (for 
soch  occasions  aid  of.,  daily  odeurrence)  that  .by 
Btie  and  Htde  these  clouds  wOl  ga&ier  and  rest 
there.  A  morose  or  a  (netful  temper.will.be  £xed 
upon  us;  and  all  power  of  self ^govefcnmeM  lost.  .If, 
on  the  contrary,  a  xesolute  determiniition  had  been 
ainade  at  first,  not  to. yield  to  these  iaDBH  and  frequent 
mvitEEtions,  this  effort*  contini)Led  day  after  day, 
would  soon  have  strengthened  into  a  good  habit; 
rendering  it  not  only,  pleasant  but  easy,  ever  after, 
to  Qcercise  forbearsBoe,  and  to  give  ihb  '*  soft  answer 
that  turneth  away  wralh/' 

It  is  in  small  things  that  bix)therly  kindness  and 
diarity  chiefly  consist.  litde  attentions,  liifling, 
but  perpetual  acts  of  self-denial ;  a  minute  .  con* 
sultation  of  the  wants  and  wishes,  taste  and  tempers 
of  others ;  an  imperceptible  delicacy  in  avbiding 
what  will  give  pain ; — ^these  are  the  small  things  that 
diffuse  peace  and  love  wherever  4§iey  are  i^er-* 
cised,  and  which  outweigh  a  thousand  acts  of  ishowy 
heroism.  That  which  requires  the  greatest  effoort  is 
the  greatest  charity ;  and  it  is  beyond  cotnparison  a 
greater  exertion  to  keep  a  daily  and  hourly  watch 
and  restraint  upon  ourselves  for  the  sake  of  others, 
than  to  summon  our  whole  stodk  of  forbearance  or 
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benevolence  once  or  twice  in  our  liyee,  in  order 
to  perform  some  deed  of  mnnifieenoe,  or  to  forgive 
It  great  injury.  "  Take  up  your  cross  daily,*'  our 
Lord  says  : — ^it  is  but  a  light  one,  indeed,  but  shall 
we  on  that  account  despise  it  ? 

The  truth  of  the  assertion  contained  in  these 
words,  might  be  illustrated  in  a  grieat  variety  of 
instances.  It  is  applicable,  indeed,  to  all  the  evil 
courses,  and  inveterate  habits  of  wickedness  and  pro-> 
faneness  that  disgrace  society.  Habits  of  profusion 
are  commonly  formed  by  thinking  little  of  small 
indulgencies,  of  trifling,  but  needless  eipenses: — ' 
more  fortunes  have  been  squandered  by  little  and 
little,  than  by  lai^e  and  extravagant  sums :— «the 
aggregate  of  such  expenses  at  the  year's  end,  or  at 
seven  years'  end,  would  surprise  and  alarm  many  a 
sanguine  and  uncalcudating  spendthrift.  Nor  is  it 
}ess  true,  that  a  covetous  and  miserly  temper  is 
formed  by  the  same  gradual  process;  by  petty 
savings,  and  litde  acts  of  meanness. 
-  But  that  fall  which  is  at  once  the  most  frequent 
and  the  most  kn^entable,  is  from  the  restraints  of  a 
religious  education.  This  is  generally  a  gradual  and 
insensible  decline.  A  young  person  who  has  been 
trained  to  the  habit  of  private  prayer  is,  on  some 
occasion,  tempted  to  omit  it :  it  is  but  a  small  thing^ 
he  thinks,  to  pass  it  for  once ;  but  another  occasion, 
still  more  pressing,  soon  presents  itself.  The  con** 
science,  slig^dy  as  it  was  wounded  in  the  forst 
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instance,  pats  in  a  still  feebler  remonstrance  now : 
and  every  time  it  occurs  in  fature,  its  voice  vnll 
become  less  distinct.  lu  the  mean  time,  other  re- 
ligious duties  will  be  neglected  in  the  same  propor* 
lion.  Thus,  by  little  and  little,  the  conscience 
becomes  insensible  ;  till  the  individual  has  fallen  so 
iai,  as  to  live  without  calling  upon  God,  and  to 
forget  the  value  of  his  soul.  And  all  this  chiefly 
arises  from  the  delusion  of  supposing  that  the  little 
temptation  to  which  we  yield  to-day,  we  shall  have 
more  strength  or  more  willingness  to  resist  to-morrow, 
a  supposition  which  is  directly  the  reverse  of  the 
truth,  and  contrary  to  universal  observation  and 
experience. 

There  can  be  no  appearance  more  hopeful  and 
promising  in  childhood,  and  youth,  than  a  tenderness 
of  conscience,  respecting  small  things  :  a  child  who 
is  never  inclined  to  plead  excuses  for  what  is  known 
to  be  wrong  by  saying  "  Is  it  not  a  little  one  ? "  who 
resists  an  improper  thought,  forbids  a  hasty  word, 
who  fears  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  truth,  bids 
fair  to  rise,  by  gradual,  but  certain  steps,  to  true 
excellence. 

But  whatever  may  be  our  view  of  the  subject,  it 
is  certain  that  God  does  not,  in  any  sense,  contemn 
smiUl  things.  He  looks  at  motives  more  than  at 
actions ;  at  thou^ts  more  than  at  words ;  and  by 
these  we  shall  be  judged. 
L  And  let  us  be  thankful  that  "  He  does  not  despise 
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ti»e  day  of  cnnall  thu%8;"-^tibe  bruised  reed,  the 
fgsdoking  flax,  the  grain  of  mustard  seed*  Hie  little 
leaven  :-— over  these  small  beginnings  He  waitches 
with  patient  and  gracious  care»  till  by  little  and  little 
they  attain  to  perfection. 


XXV. 


LBTTBR  ADDBB6SEO  TO  A  TOVNO  LADT,  WHO  HAD 
BEQUE8TBD  ADVICS  OV  TBB  CHOICB  OF  HBB 
FUBSUITS. 

1  SHOULD  feel  pleasure  in  readying  to  my  unknown 
correspondent,  if  I  could  hope  that  any  suggestions 
of  the  kind  required  would  prove  beneficiaL  You 
must  be  aware,  that  to  direct  a  person  in  the  choice 
of  pursuits,  as  well  as  to  guide  the  course  of  them, 
is  properly  the  business  of  a  diligent  superintendent, 
and  that  it  is  impossible  in  the  eoQipass  of  a  letter 
to  fulfil  so  important  a  task.  All,  therefore,  that 
will  be  attempted,  and  aU,  it  is  hoped,  that  will  be 
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03q»ected  en  tbis  occasibn,  is  to  ofier  the  few  hintB 
on  the  subject  that  may  naturally  suggest  them* 
selves. 

The  period  usually  allotted  to  edocatioii  is  so 
short;  and  life  itself  is.  so  transient  a  season,  in 
whidi  cofuxroB  of  sueh-  infinite  importance  aire  to  be 
transacted,  that.the  first  ihinjg  needM  to  attend  to 
is»  so  to.  rectify  our  ideas  as  to  view  aU  the  engage- 
ments and  pursdiB  of  life  in  their  just  proportions^ 
Could  these  be  but  accurately  ascertained,  we 
should,  p^hapa,  be  smprised  to  see  how  some  pur- 
suits, in  the  hi^^hest  general  esteem,  would  either  be 
entardy  supmeded  by  otberalitde  in  repute,  or  how 
mmh  the  tiiiie  usually  sUotted  to  them  would  be 
diminished.  The  various  stations  and  dicumstanoea 
of  diierent  individuals  must,  doubtless,  vary  the 
ealculation.  To  yomg  people  in  the  middle  daasea 
of  society^.ihe. acquirements  called  accomplishments* 
are  generally  wane  than  useless ;  because,  they  often 
give  a  distaste  for  ibe  humblei'  concerns  in  which  it 
is  tbeir  first  duty  to  engage ;  and  when  unaccom- 
panied with  knowledge,  intelligence,  and  elegance 
of  mind,  they  too  commonly  produce  vanity  and 
affBCtation ;  and  at  the  same  time:  form  an  un&vour- 
aUe  contrast  with  the  manners  and  habits  of  such 
indiiddnals.  But  even  in  the  higher  ranks  of  so- 
ciety, it  is  a  lamentable  mistake  to  suppqse  that 
these  is  any  kisore  lior  ttykng;  ;iBLnd  surely  it  if 
tiding  4»  devotaP  a.  Ut^g4  portion  tif  time  to  things. 
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which  have  no  coniLexion  with  our  highest  duties  and 
interests. 

These  remarks  are  not  intended  to  apply  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  ;  whicli  should  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  what  is  merely  amusing  or  oma« 
mental.  A  cultivated  taste  and  a  well  stored  ttujld 
-*-a  mind  enlarged  by  habits  of  judicious  readmg'*-^ 
are  not  trifling  advantages;  because  when  duly 
subordinate  to  better,  things,  they  are  important 
auxiliaries  to  religion  itself.  There  are  many  in- 
eonsistencies  amongst  professors  of  religion — mxjsch. 
Uitlenes9  of  character,  much  uncharitableness,  cen- 
soriousness,  and  meanness,  which  may  be  .traced 
tather  to  contracted  views*  than  to  wilful  breaches 
of  duty.  There  is  a  degree  of  sel^knowledge,  or 
acquaintance  with  human  nature,  of  gveat  use  in 
detecting  our  less  obvious  faults,  which -is  lurely 
possessed  by  persons  of  a  confined  education.  It  is 
true  indeed,  that  a  tender  and  enlightened  con- 
science, and  close  walking  with  Gk>d,  will  enable  us 
to  see  our  secret  sins,  as  it  were,  'f  in  the  light  of 
his  countenance:"  but  alas!  these  high  attain*' 
ments  in  religion  are  not  so  general,  but  that  it  ic 
desirable  to  be  furnished  with  other  means  of  im-* 
Movement,  so  far  as  our  station  and  oppc»tunitie8> 
allow.  An  Bnlightened  benevolence,  free  from  alli 
the  petty  jealousies  of  selfishnsst  and  party^spArit,  in 
also  most  usually  found  amongst  intelligent  and' 
educated  Ghxistians.     And  there:  can  be  no  doiibt 
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Imt  tlialr  these. qualifications  are  essential  to  those 
who  are  called  to  devise  and  superintend  plans  for 
the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  mankind. 

A  course  of  reading  must»  with  most  individuals, 
be  regulated  by  the  libraries  to  which  they  happen 
to  have  access.  ;  Would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  to 
select/ from  all.  the  authors  within  your  reach,  the 
names  of  those  of  long,  established  reputation 
(where  that  reputation  i&.  not  tarnished  by  scep- 
ticism and  immorality)  and  to  confine  yourself  to 
their  best  works  ?  till  those  have  been  read,  it  is  a 
manifest  deviation  from  tiie  grand  rule  of  proportion 
to  devote  much  time  to  the  passing  productions 
of  the  day  (light  reading,  as  it  is  appropriately 
called)  6r  to  peruse  the  works  of  second-rate 
writets,  or  those  of  doubtful  value.  -  Thu»  a  good 
taste  and  a  soimd  judgment  will  be  formed,  which 
win  by  no  means  result  from  habits  of  indiscriminate 
reading. 

•  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  caution  you  on  the 
subject  of  novels :  yet,  to  avoid  all  temptation  of 
this  kind^  it  would  be  wise  in  any  one  who  wishes  to 
preserve  an  unvitii^ed  t^te  for  what  is  sdlid  and 
excellent,  and  who  would  "  keep  her  heart  with  all 
diligence,"  to  mske  a  eettied  resolution  to  avdd 
.them  altogether. 

A  young  pers<Hi  who  possesses  sokne  taste  for 
intellectual   porsuits,  especially   if  isk  this   respect 
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she  4ifFer»  from  many  around  her,  is  (allow  me 
to  say)  in  some  dangei?  of  over-rating  4ihe  value  of 
these  things;  or  rather  of  over-rating  kertelf  on 
that  accomit.  Now>  as  the  gtand  end  which 'we 
ought  to  propose  to  ourselves  in  every  intellectual 
study,  is  our  moral  ifs^revement,  it  »  very  needful 
to  maintain  a  careful  wat6h  over  dor  minds  and 
tempers  in  this  view :  remeoQ^ring  that  while 
sou|d  and  extensive  knowledge  -^er  renders  the 
possessor  of  it  modest  and  wi^«  superficial  acquke- 
ments  are  apt  to  produce  an  asiscdiiing  eonfid^ce» 
tod  self  conceit.  " 

It  is  a  great  happiness  that  your  education  has 
been  religious  ;• — and  still  a  greater  subject  of  thank** 
fulness  if  this  advantaj^  has  been  isuitably  improved. 
Yet,. as-  religion,' though  of  all  others  of  tiie -highest 
importance,  is  the  one -pursuit  in  most' daa^^  of 
being  neglected,  allow  me  to  press  it  up6n  you,  not 
to  rest  in  a  hope  that  some  good  impression  has 
been  saade.  upon  your  miad ;  but  resolve  tb.ccmsider 
aU  ot^ier  engagements  as^' tri^g^  tftnd  unworthy  of 
ygh  interest^  tSl  this  one  concern  is  settled.  Allow 
of  no  si^isfikctioii  iii  other  pursuits  till  you  have 
"  peaee  with  (rod  tSilough  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
If  thatwei?e  certain^  which  is,  indeed,  altogether 
uncertain,  namely,  that  your  life  would  be  extended 
to  old  age>  I  shovld  not  press  you  with  less  earnest- 
ness to  give  all  diligence  and  instant  attention  to 
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Has  business.  It  is  so  very  importaat  to  your 
peace  of  miiid  and  wel&re,  here  and  hereafter,  that 
the  morning  of  your  days»  the  be6t  of  time^  all  your 
time  shoold  be  devoted  to  God*  Haw  desirable 
this  is,  they  only  know  who  are  G(»iSidous  of  having 
spent  their  most  vigorous  ye$rs  in  the  bondage  of 
self-pleasingV  Many  defer  a  prompt  and  deter- 
ij^boed'  attention  to  religion  on  account  of  imagined 
obstacles :  but,  in  truth,  difficulties  vanish  apace 
before  -earnest  and  sincere  endeavours.  All  things 
are  possible' to  those  who  are  resolved:  for. what  is 
^  imposatUe  to  miin,  is  poaeible  to  God,''  who  will 
Mfiuredly  impart  strengtli  and  willingness,  and  all 
things  iieed^l  to  those  who  ioipQrtunately  ask  his 
aid.  This  is  a  pmsPD^tworiby  of  pur  ambition  ;  and 
in  which  we  should  not  be  contented  with  medio- 
crity ;  but  **  covet;  earnestly  the  hen  gifts."  Many 
women  are  mentioned  with  honour  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  not  for  their  intellectual  endowments,  but  for 
their  faith,  their  zeal,  their  charity,  their  activity. 
And  this  leads  me  to  remark,  that  while  young  per- 
sons are  wise  to  embrace  every  proper'  opportunity 
of  attending  to  the  culture  and  furniture  of  their 
minds,  yet  there  are,  in  these  days,  claims  upon  their 
time  and  talents  of  a  still  higher  order.  Sunday 
and  weekly  schools^  Bible  associations,  and  other 
benevolent  undertakings,  now  happily  occupy  the 
leisure  time  of  thousands  of  young  persons:    and 
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form  an  additional  and  weighty  argument  against 
those  showy  acquisitions  which  engross  so  many 
precious  hours.  The  sick,  the  poor,  the  ignorant, 
are  always  with  us.  Habits  of  active  benevolence* 
when  formed  with  simplicity  and  singleness  of  heart, 
will  yield  for  more  advantage  to  ourselves,  than  the 
limited  nature  of  our  exertions  can  possibly  allow  us 
to  confer  on  others :  '^  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive." 

Y6\i  see  I  have  written  with  great  freedom ;  yet 
not  more,  I  hope,  than  your  goodness  will  excuse* 
My  ignorance  of  your  temper,  habits, '  and  circulU' 
stances,  must  expose  me  to  the  mistake  of  laying 
most  stress  where  least  is  needed.  Relying,  how-; 
ever,  on  a  friendly  and  candid  perusal  of  these  brief 
remarks, 

I  remain,  sincerely,  your  friend. 
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<*  So  teach  us  to  mimbtr  owr  days  that  tot  may  apply  our  hearts  unto  , 

wisdom,** 

It  is  remariGBble  that  Datid  pats  up  this  petition 
immediately  after  he  bad  been  accurately  calculating 
the  usual  date  of  human  life.  "  The  da3r8  of  our 
years,"  he  says,  **  are  threescore  years  and  ten ;  and 
if  by  reason  of  strengtii  tiiey  be  fourscore  years,"  &c. 
This  £Bct  being  so  clearly  ascertained,  and  so  univer- 
sally admitted,  what  need  can  there  be  to  ask'  assist- 
ance in  making  so  umple  a  calculation  f  There  is 
no  (me  so  ignorant  or  so  sanguine  as  to  entertain  a 
hope  of  greatly  exceeding  the  appointed  term  of 
life ;  what  then  is  the  meaning  of  this  prayer  ? 

It  ia  very  true  that  notiiing  is  more  easy  tiian  to 
count  over  the  number  of  our  days ;  nor  is  it  very 
difficult,  .at  particular  seasons,  to  admit  a  serious 
tiiought  concerning  tiieir  rapid  flight  and  certain 
termination.  But  it  is  also  true,  and  universal  ex- 
perience proves  it  to  be  so,  that  there  is  nothing 
more  difficult  than  halnituBlly  to  realize  the  brevity 
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of  life ;  that  is,  of  our  oum  life  ;  or  to  retain  a  lively 
and  influential  impression  of  the  certainty  of  death. 
That  we  are  not  naturally  much  impressed  with  it,  is 
indeed,  one  of  the  most  striking  proofe  of  our  fedlen 
and  deranged  condition.  A  strange  insensibility 
on  this  subject  is  not  even  confined  to  the  young* 
Elderly  and  aged  persons,  whose  minds  axe  not 
deeply  engaged  with  the  things  of  God,  often  appear 
to  forget  the  short  step  that  there  must  be  between 
them  and  death  ;  and  betray  as  much  interest  in  the 
concerns  of  this  life,  as  if  they  had  never  numbered 
their  days  at  alL  So  fair,  tiieti,.  hom-  tiiis  pietitfon 
being  unnecessajry^  one  of  'the  first  thmgis  we  have 
need  to  pray  feris-a  livdy  perDeptimi  and  recoI«> 
lection.  <^f  our  mortality.,  *'- So.  teacix  us  to  number 
mar  dayv."  Were.  1ii$  cpncpse .  primer  but  imiver- 
eally  adopted^  and  .  J^9iK>i^!fc!«iat9ly  plet^^ 
would  be  ,aa  end  Ito  031  tliaii&htlessiess,  all  frivolity ^ 
all  earflilinfiSfl  of  .lojjad  ir-iOJid  the  woild,  insjbead,  of 
diq^aying  a  scene,  of  eea«el$8s-.bui^x; strife  and  dis<- 
aipalaon*  would  e3dub!it  only  a  multituide  of  pilgrinta 
and  sthmgeES,  J^e^asinip  Qq«.  wiUx,  !^|Z|oiu  i^oikitudey 
•ndyeit  with  cheerful  lus^,  to  ptherj^egioos. 
^uThat  it-ia  not  sufiomt  luur/ejly  Xo  knpw  i^>  date  of 
hnmaai  Hfe,  is  also  evident  frcpi  ti^e  many  xaistakes 
and  iUufiions  whkh  exist  respecting  it ;  and  to  wiuch 
the  youngr  more  eq)0C]aUy,  are  exposed.  In  sur- 
veying n  dourae  of  year$»  yoitfthful  visicm  views  them 
in  fidfle  perspective,,  which  adds  exceedingly  to  their 
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iBQbe.iteiids .  to  concct  lliia#  and  to  re»der  tbe  line 
nsne  BAtoilii:  and  just,  .yet^  it  'ia  not  tSl-  long  aftei 
ycoath'  is  past,  that  fw^e  caa  aaeadare  ow.  years  witfai 
any  accuracy.  Then  life  begina-to  e^^i^at  as  it  is ; 
and  we  exclaim,  "  Behold,  thou  hast  made  my  dsky^ 
as  a  haad^  breadthi  and  my  years  are  as  nothing 
before  thee."  .  At  iim  peiiod,  if  the'  mind  be  alive 
to  ilB  eternal  ii^^rei^,  iite.set  out;-  as  it  weare,  with 
a  quickened  pace*  and  fed,  in  some  degveef  the 
necessity  of  having  "  the  loins  girt,  and  our  laaifNi 
burning. 

Bat  to  the  young,  ditys  and  years  not  only  ap« 
pear  longer  th^n  they  reaUy  are^  but  they  are  pnme 
to  entertain  ddusive'  ideas  with  regaid  to  what;  may 
be  aooomptiflhed  in  them.  Early  in  Mfe  it  seems/  as 
though  there  were  an  abundance  of  time  to  9pare  / 
and  whatever  is  to  be  done,  whetiier  in  qualifying 
th^nselvea  for  this  world  or  the  next,  they  cannot  see 
the  necessily  oi  doing  it  with  all  their  miff  hi  ;  eince 
lifie,  long  life,  is  all  before  them.  Now«  there,  is  no 
greater  or  more  Ie^  nustake,  than  tfasul  ^  supposing 
that  any  penod  of  life  is,  strictly  qpeaking,  ar  period 
of  Iei9ltr0^  Theire  are*  indeed*  times  for-  rest,  and 
for  rdaxalion*.  but  there  is  no  time  or  $00909^  given 
us  iot  loitertitg ;  jior  can  we  ever  db  ab  without 
.danger  and  loss.  Every  season  has  its  appropriate 
business:  and  is  all  tcqi^d  for  the  fulfilment  of 
important  and  indispensable   duties.    If,  therefore, 
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the  proper  btusmess.  of  cblldhood  is  .delayed  till  that 
of  youth  should  cocunaice,  and  if  the  aequisitioiii 
suiliable  to  youth  are  d^erred  till '  they  iiiMnge  upon 
the  engagements  of  maturity,  a  portion  of  oiir  lives 
is  -^wvsted  irrecoverably,  and  the  loss  "will  be  felt 
throughout  life. 

Another  common  mistake  in  looking  towards  fa« 
ture  time,  is  indulging  a  vague  hope  that  coming 
days  and  years  will  be,  as  it  were,  more  capacious, 
or  more  extended  tlian  the  present;  so  as  to  af- 
ford greater  and  more  fevourable  opportunities  for 
doing  then,  what  we  are  disinclined  to  attend  to 
now.  But  how  does  experience  shew  the  fallacy  of 
these  hopes !  In  advancing  years,  while  dutiss 
multiply,  opportunities  diminish;  and  persons  who 
have  neglected  the .  fBivoiurable  and  unencumbered 
period  of  youth,  will  one  day  look  bade  upon  that 
irrecoverable  portion  of  life  with  keen  and  bitter 
regret, 

A  dtill  more  dangerous  delusion  in  the  survey  of 
life,  is  calculating'  too  confidently  upon  our  own 
being  prolonged  to  the  utmort  date.  Because  some 
attain  to  threescore  yeais  and  ten,  and  some  even 
totter  a  few  paces  further,  we  readily  conclude,  or  at 
least  sanguinely  hope,  that  we  shall  be  included  in 
that  small  minority.  And  while  fever  and  consump* 
iicm  are  slaying  their  thousands  and  ten  thousands* 
blasting  the  young  and  healthy  on  every:  side,  and 
while  sudden  and  unavoidable  accidents   are   con* 
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tmually  holding  up  their  awful  precedents,  sfill, 
becaxae  any  individual  may.  escape  them,  how  apt  is 
he  to  condade  that  he  shall,  and  so  to  act  upon  that 
dangerous  presumption ! 

.  'How  suitable,  then>  how  necessary*  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Psalmist!  Since,  without  help  and 
influence  from  above,  we,  like  the  rest  of  mankind, 
must  inevitably  fell  into  the  common  delusion  in 
attempting  to  number  our  days. 

Bat  it  is   not  merely  that  we  may  acquire  an 
habitual  and  apprehensive  conviction  of  the  brevity 
of  life,  that  we   should    make  this  request.    The 
important  end  to  be  answered  by  it  is,  "  that  we 
miay   apply  our   hearts   unto   wisdom/'     And  this 
means    something    more    than    appl3ring    ourselves 
to  the  outward  forms   and  duties   of  religion.     It 
: means  moie  than  profession;   and  more  than  that 
sort  of  attention  and  application  which  does  not  at 
all   interfere  with  worldly  pleasures   and   interests, 
.That  which  the  Scriptures  call  wisdom,  always  im* 
.pHes  a  deep  conviction  of  the  value  of  the  soul ;  of 
.the  neoeadty  of  salvation ;  and  a  consequent  earnest^ 
:ne8s  and  diligence    in    securing    it.      Under    <»cA 
impressions  we  ask  importunately  that  we  may  re- 
ceive our  si^ht;    and  behold  with  that  truth  and 
deamess  which  is  peculiar  to  spiritual  diioemment, 
-  ^e  limits  of  our  mortal  career,  as  well  as  the  great 
concern  which  we  have  to  transact  in  the  course 
of  it. 
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Then,  sbandiiig,  as  it  -were,  on  an  eminence  of 
tiiought,  we  shall  take  a  just  and  undisturb^  sur* 
vey  of  the  padi  of  life.  Raised  above  the  busUe* 
the  distraction,  the  clouded  atmosj^ere  of  earthly 
engagements,  we  shall  look  backward  and  onward, 
and  measure  thft  short  passage  that  is  conducting 
ourselves  and  our  generatiaa  to  Eternity.  Such  a 
view,  wholly  different  from  a  vague  and  general 
acknowledgment  of  our  mortality,  is  given  to  Uiose 
who  seriously  ask  for  a  serious  mind ;  and  the  re- 
sult of  it  will  be  more  earnest  desires,  and  more 
•determined  resolutions,  that  the  short  path  which 
lies  before  us  may  be  directed  throngb  the  narrow 
way  that  leads  to  life.  Then  shall  we  indeed  strive 
to  enter  at  the  strait  gate ;  seeking  to  do  so  by  the 
means  of  fervent,  importunate  prayer. 

Bequests  like  these  are  sometimes  answered  in 
a  manner  unthoug|ht  of  by  the  persons  who  urge 
them.  Those  whose  hearts  sdll  cUng  to  life  and 
earthly  happiness,  and  who  are  prone  to  make 
sanguine  calculations  of  their  future  years,  are  often 
tau^t  how  to  number  their  days  by  the  means  of 
afiiction.  God  touches  some  of  the  springs  of  life  : 
health  is  blasted ;  and  then,  with  a  distinctness  and 
vividness  imknown  before,  we  see  tiiat  **  tlie  days  of 
our  years  are  few  and  evil."  "  It  is  good  to  be 
afflicted "  when  such  purposes  are  answered  by  our 
frials.  Our  heavenly  Father  well  knows  what  means 
to  use  in  granting  onr  requests  for  spiritual  wisdom ; 
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and  what  will  most  effectually  disperse  the  illusion 
and  obscurity  of  our  minds.  Whatever  these  means 
may  be,  instead  of  shrinking  from  them,  oux  interest  is 
diligently  to  improve  them. 

The  approaching  season  of  the  year  is  thought 
to  render  such  reflections  as  the  above  suitable. 
There  are  many  who  think  little  of  the  flight  of 
time  on  ordinary  occasions,  who  will  give  a  se- 
rious thought  to  this  solemn  subject  at  the  close 
of  a  year,  on  a  birth-day,  or  on  tlie  event  of  the 
death  of  any  of  their  friends.  But  the  experience 
even  of  a  child  will  shew,  how  transient  and  inef- 
fective such  impressions  are,  in  themselves.  Often 
**  a  fleeting  hour  is  scarcely  past,"  before  they  are 
completely  effaced,  and  worldly  things  eagerly  re- 
occupy  the  mind.  Let  a  recollection  of  the  in- 
e&i6dCY  of  former  impresaons,  deeply  convince  every 
reader  who  may  have  been  the  subject  of  them,  of 
the  absolute  necessity  of  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  render  such  thoughts  abiding  and  influential.  If 
David  found  the  need  of  prayer  in  order  that  he 
might  number  his  days  to  purpose,  surely  it  must  be 
the  case  with  us.  Let  us  then  all  join  with  deep 
seriousness  in  this  petition ;  accompanied  with  a 
sincere  purpose  of  heart,  henceforward  to  apply  our 
.earts  to  true  wisdom. 
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.  In  a  remote  period  of  antiquity,  when  the  super- 
natural and  the  marvellous  ohtained  a  readier 
credence  than  now,  it  was  fabled  that  a  stranger 
ol  extraordinary  appearance  was  observed  pacing 
the  streets  of  one  of  the  magnificent  cities  of  the 
east,  remarking  with  an  eye  of  intelligent  curiosity 
every  surrounding  object.  Several  individuals  ga- 
thering around  him,  questioned  him  concerning  lus 
country  and  his  business ;  but  they  presently  per- 
ceived  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  their  language^ 
and  he  soon  discovered  himself  to  be  equally  igno- 
rant of  the  most  common  usages  of  society.  At 
the  same  time,  the  dignity  and  intelligence  of  his 
sir  and  demeanour  forbade  the  idea  of  his  being 
either  a  barbarian  or  a  lunatic.  When  at  length 
he  understood  by  their  signs  that  they  wished  to  be 
informed  whence  he  came,  he  pointed  with  great 
significance  to  the  sky  ;  upon  which  the  crowd  con- 
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dnding  him  to  be  one  of  thdr  deities,  were  proceed- 
ing to  pay  him  divine  honours :  but  he  no  sooner 
comprehended  their  design  than  he  rejected  it  with 
horror ;  and  bending  his  knees  and  raising  his  hands 
towards  heaven  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  gave  them 
to  understand  that  he  also  was  a  worshipper  of  the 
jjowers  above. 

Afiter  a  time,  it  is  said,  that  the  mysterious 
stranger  acoq[)ted  the  hospitalities  of  one  of  the 
nobles  of  the 'city;  imder  whose  roof  he  applied 
himself  with  great  diligence  to  the  acquirement  of 
the  language,  in  which  he  made  such  surprising 
proficiency,  that  in  a  few  days  he  was  able  to  hold 
intelligent  intercourse  with  those  around  him*  The 
noble  host  now  resolved  to  take  an  early  opportunity 
of  satisfying  his  curiodty  respecting  the  country 
and  quality  of  his  guest;  and  upon  his  expressing 
this  desire,  the  stranger  assured  him  that  he  would 
answer  his  inquiries  that  evening  after  sun-set. 
Accordijigly,  as  night  approached,  he  led  him  forth 
upon  the  balconies  of  the  palace,  which  overlooked 
the  wealthy  and  populous  city.  Innumerable  lights 
from  its  busy  streets  and  splendid  palaces  were  now 
reflected  in  the  dark  bosom  of  its  noble  river ;  where 
stately  vessels  laden  with  rich  merchandize  from 
all  parts  of  the  known  world,  lay  anchored  in  tlie 
port.  This  was  a  city  in  which  the  voice  of'  the 
Jiarp  and  of  the  viol,  and  the  sound  of  the  millstone 
were  continually  heard :  and  craftsmen  of  all  kinds 
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of  craft  were  there ;  and  the  light  of  a  candle  was 
seen  in  every  dwelling ;  and  the  voice  of  the  bride^ 
groom  and  the  voice  of  the  bride  were  heard  there. 
The  stranger  mused  awhile  upon  the  gfittering  scene, 
and  listened  to  the  confused  murmur  of  mingling 
sounds.  Then  suddenly  raising  his  eyes  to*  the 
starry  firmament,  he  fixed  tiiem  with  an  expressive 
gaze,  on  the  beautifid  evening  star  which  was  just 
sinking  behind  a  dark  grove  that  ssrrounded  one 
of  the  principal  temples  of  the  city.  "  Marvel  not," 
said  he  to  his  host,  "  that  I  am  wont  to  gaze  with 
fond  afiPection  on  yonder  silvery  star.  That  was  my 
home  ;  yes,  I  was  lately  an  inhabitant  of  that  tran- 
quil planet;  from  whence  a  vain  curiosity  ha^ 
tempted  me  to  wander.  Often  had  I  behdd  with 
wondering  admiration,  this  brilliant  worid  of  yours, 
ever  one  of  the  brightest  gems  of  our  firmament : 
and  the  ardent  desire  I  had  long  felt  to  know 
something  of  its  condition,  was  at  length  unex- 
pectedly gratified.  I  received  permission  and  power 
from  above  to  traverse  the  mighty  void,  and  to 
direct  my  course  to  this  distaat  sphere.  To  that 
permission,  however,  one  condition  was  annexed, 
to  which  my  eagerness  for  the  enterprise  induced 
me  hastily  to  consent ;  namely,  that  I  must  thence- 
forth remain  an  inhabitant  of  tiiis  strange  earth,  and 
undergo  all  the  vidasitudes  to  which  its  natives  are 
subject.  Tell  me  therefore,  I  pray  you,  what  is 
the  lot  of  man ;    and   explain   to   me   more  fully 
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than    I   yet  iinderdtand.  all  that   I   hear   and   sec 
around  me." 

"  Truly,  Sir/'  rqilied  the  astonished  noble,  **  al- 
though I  am-  altogether  tmaoquainted  with  the  man- 
ners and  customs,  products  and  privileges  of  your 
country,  3ret.metbinks  I  cannot  but  congratulate  you 
on  your  arrival  in  our  world ;  especially  since  it 
has  been  3rour  good  fortune  to  alight  on  a  part  of  it 
affording  sucb  various  sources. of  enjoyment  as  this 
our  opulent  and  luxurious  city.  And  be  assured  it 
will  be  my  pride  and  pleasure  to  introduce  you  to 
all  that  is  most  worthy  the  attention  of  such  a  dis- 
tinguished foreigner." 

Our  adventurer^  accordingly,  was  presently  ini- 
tiated in  those  arts  of  luxury  and  pleasure  which 
were  there  well  understood.  He  was  introduced, 
by  his  obliging  host,  to  their  public  games  and 
festivals;  to  their  theatrical  diversions,  and  con- 
vivial assemblies :  and  in  a  short  lime  he  began 
to  feel  some  relish  for  amusements,  the  meaning 
of  which,  at  first,  he  could  scarcely  comprehend. 
The  next  lesson  which  it  became  desirable  to  im- 
part to  him,  was  the  necessity  of  acquiring  wealth 
as  the  only  means  of  obtaining  pleasure.  A  fact 
which  was  no  sooner  understood  by  the  stranget, 
than  he  gratefully  accepted  the  offer  of  his  friendly 
host  to  place  him  in  a  situation  in  which  he 
might  amass  riches.  To  this  object  he  began  to 
apply  himself  with   diligence ;    and  was  becoming 
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in  some  measure  reconciled  to  the  manners  and 
customs  of  our  planet,  strangely  as  they  differed 
from  those  of  his  own,  when  an  incident  oc- 
curred which  gave  an  entirely  new  direction  to  his 
energies. 

It  was  but  a  few  weeks  after  Ms  arrival  on  our 
earth,  when  waUdng  in  the  coorbf  the  day  with  his 
friend  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  his  attention  was 
arrested  by  the  appearance  of  a  spacious  enclosure 
near  which  they  passed;  he  inquired  the  use  to 
which  it  was  appropriated. 

**  It  is,"^  replied  the  nobleman,  "  a  {dace  of  public 
interment." 

**  I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  the  stranger. 

"  It  is  the  place,"  repeated  his  friend,  •*  where  we 
bury  our  dead." 

"  Excuse  me,  Sir,"  replied  his  companion,  with 
some  embarrassment,  "  I  must  trouble  yon  to  explain 
yourself  yet  further." 

The  nobleman  repeated  the  information  in  still 
plainer  terms. 

"  I  am  still  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  you  per- 
fectly," said  the  stranger,  turning  deadly  pale. 
"  This  must  relate  to  something  of  which  I  was 
not  only  totally  ignorant  in  my  own  world,  but 
of  which  1  have,  as  yet,  bad  no  intimation  in 
yours.  I  pray  you,  therefore,  to  satisfy  my  curi- 
osity ;  for  if  I  have  any  clue  to  your  meanmg, 
this,  surely,  is  a  matter  of  more  mighty  concern- 
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ment  than  any  to  which  yoa  have  hitherto  directed 


me* 


'*  My  good  firiend,"  replied  the  nobleman,  "  you 
must  be  indeed  a.  novice  amongst  us,  if  you  have 
yet  to  learn  that  we  must  all,  sooner  or  later* 
submit  to  take' our  place  in  these  dismal  abodes; 
nor  will  I  deny  that  it  is  one  of  the  least  desirable 
of  tbe  circumstances  which  iqppertain  to  our  con- 
dition ;  for  vrhiidk  reason  it  is  a  matter  rarely  referred 
to  in  polished  society,  and  this  accounts  for  your 
being  hitherto  uniiiformed  on  ^the  Aubject.  But 
truly.  Sir,  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  whence  you 
came  are  not  liable  to  any  similar  misfortune,  I 
advise  you  to  betake  yourself  back  again  with  all 
speed ;  for  be  assured  there  is  no  escape  here ; 
nor  >  could  I  guarantee  your,  safety  for  a  single 
hour." 

**  Alas,'*  replied  the  adventurer,  "  I  must  submit 
'to  the  conditions  of  my  enterprise ;  of  which,  till 
now,  1  litde  understood  the  import.  But  explain  to 
me,  I  beseech  you,  something  more  of  the  nature 
and  consequences  of  this  wondrous  metamorphosis, 
and  teU  me  at  what  period  it  most  commonly  happens 
to  man/' 

While  he  thus  spoke,  his  voice  faulteried, .  and  his 
whole  frame  shook  violently ;  his  countenance  was 
pale  as  death,  and  a  cold  dew  stood  in  large  drops 
upon  his  fordiead. 
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By  tikis  time  his  companion,  finding  the  diseourse 
becoming  more  serious  than  was  agreeable,  dediored 
that  h<e  must  refer  him  to  the  pri^aH^  £<»:  fyatber  in- 
lomiiation.;  this  subject  being  v^  much  out  of  his 
province* 

*'  Howl "  exclaimed  the  .8tanger»  "  then  I  c$i¥<Qt 
have  understood  yoa;-Hio  the  priests  only  die? — 
are  you  not.  to  die  .also?"  •  ..:..;! 

His  Mend -evading  these  ipxestiolis,>ha«tily  con* 
ducted  his  importunaibe  companion:: to  dne  of  their 
magnificent  tanplei»  where  he  gla^  cimsigned  him 
to  the  instructions  of  the  priesthood;  :  ' 

The  emotion  which  the  stranger  had  betrayed 
when  he  received  the  fiiBt  idea. '  at  .death,  was  yet 
slight  in  ^mparison  wkh  that  which  he  experienced 
as  soon  as  he  ^gathered /^rom  the.  discounles^f  the 
priests,  some  notion  of  immortality;  and  of  the 
alternative  of  happiness .  or  misery  in  a  Aijture  state. 
But  this  agony  of  ^  mind  was',  exdianged  for  trans- 
port when*  he  leiumed,  that  by  the  pei^rmance  of 
certain  conditionB  before  death,  the  state  of  hap* 
piness  mi^it  be' secured ;  his  eftgemess  to  learn 
the  nature  of  these  terms,  excited  the  surprise  and 
even  the  contempt  of  his  sacred  teachers.  They 
advised. him.Ijto'.  lemain  satisfied  for  the  present 
with  the  instructions  he  had  received,  and  to  defer 
the  remainder  of  the  discussion  till  the  morrow. 

**Howr'  exdaimed  the  novioe,  "say  you  not 
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tliat  deatli.  may  cpm^-  it*  «ny^'lidlirl«^ma|j^.it  nbfs! 
thenccoiae  this  hoaTB+-''«i|d  wliatlif.  itjshould.come 
before  I  have  perfonned  these  conditions'!'  Oh! 
iril^old  not  tJiis  ezoelieaqt  kiiiowl£Mlgei  from  me  a 
sin^'tncmieiit!;"  '  ^  :.  .0  j.>  :;  i  . 

The  priests  suppressing  a  smile  at  his  simpluaty^ 
then' proceeded  to  etpiaii  tiLeur  i'Thtol^g^C'^toA their 
attentive  auditor :  bnt°idio  dbaH  deurib&itJM^tjecatElcy 
6f  his  happtinesa  when.  ^)i^  "orasigivtel*^  iuiiderBtaDid, 
that l^ei  i^uired  oondElioiDfiiwerep.geiiersllyy^of^eaBf 
aAd  pleadiuii  ptii(l6imai»^e;I'Ukd  tiaatiiheoieeBafiifliial 
difficulties  or  inconveniences  which  liu^it  /attend 
thiem,  would ' entkeiy  ioeijBe  nithrdiii  f borti-,  iwna  of 
his  eartjily' existeiumii.  .'l'Ifilifiki,*i':indtt'^^ 
rightly/'  said'he  Jta-his)  iai^rduilDiaB^  f^rtldSjeyBnt 
which  yciiu '  t^' diealli, '^d  b«v%i>^  inf)it[^e£f 

strangely  tenjbk^'  isfi  nioBt'ifdesiraibb  tiind  bUasfql. 
What  a  ioifmst^^  -^SLt^hick.isi'gnmted  to  me^  in 
being  sent  to^iitIuLbi;bIa'  phobt  iU'whiifli  Itm  difil " 
The  priests  again  exbfaangedvsmilea  with  each  othec ; 
but  their  ndicvde  was  wholly  lost  upmi  the  .enrap- 
tured stranger.  t'''\    -/  :»   ,  '.,  vi  ..  ' 

When  the  ^t/transpGrti'  of  his.emotipir  had 
subsided,  he  began  to  reflect  wit^.'Spre  uneasi- 
ness on  the  tiiae  he  had  already,  lost  sixLcehis 
arrival.         '-     '•         .   '      '  .    .       •  >      • 

*'  Alas,  what  have  I  been  doing !  - '  exclaimed 
he.  '*  This  gold  which  I  have  been  collecting, 
tell    me,   reverend  priests,  wUl   it   avail    me  any 
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thing. when  tiie  thirty  or  forty  years  are  expired 
which,  you  say,  I  may  possibly  sojourn  in  your 
planet  I '' 

**  Nay,"  replied  the  priests.  "  but  verily  you 
will  fbid  it  of  excellent  use  so  long,  as  you  remaitt 
in  It. 

''  A  very  little  of  it  shall  suffice  me,"  replied  he  : 
«  for  consider,  how  soon  this  period  will  be  past : 
what  avails  it  what  my  condition  may  be  for  so  short 
a  season :  I  will  betake  myself  from  this  hour,  to  the 
grand  concerns  of  which  you  have  charitably  in>> 
formed  me." 

■  Accordingly  from  that  period,  continues  the  le- 
gend, the  stranger  devoted  himself  to  the  perform* 
ance  of  those  conditions,  on  which,  he  was  told,  his 
friture  welfare  depended ;  but  in  so  doing,  he  had  an 
oi^silion  to  ^counter  wholly  une]q>ected,  and  for 
which  he  was  even  at  a  loss'  to  account.  By  thus 
devoting  his  chief  attention  to  his  chief  interests,  he 
excited  the  surprise,  the  contempt,  and  even  the 
enmity  of  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city ;  and 
they  rarely  mentioned  him  but  with  a  term  of  re« 
proach,  which  has  been  variously  rendered  in  all  the 
modem  languages. 

Notlung  could  equal  the  stranger's  surprise  at 
this  circumstance ;  as  weU  as  that  of  his  .  fellow- 
dti^ens  appearing,  generally,  so  extremely  indif- 
ferent as  they  did  to  their  own  interests,  lliat 
they  should  have  so  little  prudence  and  forethought 
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as  to  provide  only  for  their  iiecessities  and  plea- 
sures for  that  short  part  of  their  existence  in 
which  they  were  to  remain  in  this  planet,  he 
could  consider  only  as  the  effect  of  disordered 
intellect  I  so  that  he  even  returned  their  incivili- 
ties to  himself,  with  affectionate  expostulation;  ac- 
companied by  lively  emotions  of  compassion  and 
amazement. 

If  ever  he  was  tempted  for  a  moment  to  violate 
any  of  the  conditions  of  his  future  happiness,  he 
bewailed  his  own  madness  with  agonizing  emotions  : 
and  to  all  the  invitations  he  received  from  otliers  to 
do  any  thing  inconsistent  with  his  real  interests,  he 
had  but  one  answer — "  Oh/'  he  would  say,  *♦  I  am 
to  <fie  I — ^I  am  to  die  I " 


XXVITT. 

FSALM    CYIII.    1. 
*'  O  God,  mg  h€mrt  isjixed," 

Happy  is  the  indiridiial  who  can  adopt  these  words 
with  sinqerity,  humility*  and  deUberatian !  Happy 
at  any  period  of  life ;  but,  espdcially  so  if  it  be  at  its 
outset.  How  wise — ^how  good — and  how  pleasant 
a  thing  it  is  to  be  stedfiut  in  religion,  may  be  partly 
judged  of  by  the  unhappiness  of  a  wavering  and 
halting  profession.  It.  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the 
heart  to  have  certain  inclinations,  and  wishes,  and 
intentions  towards  piety :  even  a  vain  and  worldly 
— a  hard  and  selfish  heart — may  attain  to  this ;  and 
very  often,  under  some  sudden  or  violent  impression, 
the  lang^uage  of  the  text  has  been  employed  by  such 
a  one.  "  Now  at  last,"  it  may  be  said,  "  I  am 
resolved.  Tins  illness,  this  danger,  this  disappoint- 
ment, will  surely  never  be  forgotten ;  I  will  prepare, 
in  earnest,  for  death,  now  that  it  has  been  so  near 
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me : "  or«  "  I  "wili  no  longer  love  a  world  that  hai 
tiius  cruelly  deceived  me.  But,  liow  transient  such 
tesolutibns  as  these  commonly  psover^ven  a  short 
experience  of  the  heart's  deceitfcdness  is  sufficient  to 
testify.  '    •  ^     .;  : 

The  language  of  the  teact*  as  employed  by  the  holy 
Psalmist/ has  ci  very  dMretent  bntJcort.  •  It  seems  to 
express  the  deliberatie  :]ki^pose6f  a  devout  9nd  ex- 
perienced mjniii^dfteir  havhig  counted  the  coet^^-after 
takiig^  fully  int^4u;oount  t^rsaibt^ces  llikt  must  be 
made,  in  order  t6^  a  cc^Qiplete  fidEreadeif  of  <the  faeait 
to  God^ — after  calling  to  'i«me]ftteAn^:the  snares 
and  diiO&cultieSj  the  idxm  'kid^  9on&^di  tbat  he  hfid 
brought  upon  himsifefi  isi  tktteii  pUbt/when,  in  cozise- 
quence  of  indecision',  l^'tiei  were'  almost  gdn^  and 
when  his  ste^ig  hiUi  w^^nt^lirdipfied'i  when  ne  went 
astray  like  a  lost  die&p,  ioBi  tdaien  ihe  liad  fovfeibed 
all  the  joys  sbd  conlofffi  of  veMlgion.  After  BOich  a 
serious  eotd iiumbliifg  -retrbsjiect  as lins,  and  wil^  a 
lively  imp^elteion  of  tile'  ininitij 'superioiity  of  spiritaal 
blessings  to  wotldly  gd<kl,  ^>fujt<9^  1^  to 

present  gratMoatid9^;.-'fee1uigr  fll«oi  an  ,  exstire  de-* 
pendance  on  divine  strength  of  suppo^  hiij  i^esohition/ 
heferv^OtLfitcrclaimS}  <^0  Gk}d,'^y  heart  is  fixed." 

And  jiowi^wluet  is  the  ioieaning/cUte  essence,  of 
tMs  dislc^r&inaJSon  ?  'To  aMertain  •  tti  let  us  first 
inquii^  ivhi^' is  the  rcsal^thoOgh  itnaWwed  language 
of  an  unfiaied  heart  ?  *'  I  ctoiibfe  *t  preeerit  dikjide," 
such  a  one  sap»  in  effect,  "  which  is  best,  whether 
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to  enjoy  myself  aa  much  as  I  can  for  fifty  or  mfy 
years  to  come,  and  then  for  my  body  and  soul  to 
perish  '  u;!  everlasting  burnings/  or  whether,  to  deny 
myself  some  present  gratification,  and  then  to  be 
happy  through  'eternity.  I  suspect  that  it  is. better 
to  lose  my  soul  by  and  by,  rather  than  that  one  of 
my  members  should  perish  now;  at  least,  I  think  I 
prefer  (not  gaining,  the  whole  world,  because  that  is 
impossible}  but  to  gain  as  much  of  it  as  I  possibly  can, 
to  the  trouble  of  saving  my  soul.  At  any  rate  I  am 
Tv411ing  to  risk  my  eternal  happiness  upon  the  chance 
of  my  having  time,  and  space,  and  willingness  to 
repent  in  good  time:  at  all  events  my  heart  is  fixed 
in  its  inclination  to  cleave  to  the  world  at  ^r^s^n^ 
And  in  the  mean  time- 1  hope  that  that  which  hap- 
pens in  all  other  cases  will  not  happen  to  me,  and 
that  my  Ibeart  will  not  become  hardened  by  delay, 
nor  my  conscience  seared  by  habit.  I  trust,  also,, 
tliat  /  shall  iescape  all  those  violent  diseases  and 
sudden  accidents  which  cut  many  off  unprepared; 
and  that,  although  God  has  admonished  us  to  be 
think  not,'  yet,  I  hope  he  will  give  me  a  suffic^ejit 
warning  of  hi/ET  approach." 

Now,  although  there  are  nonor  periiaps,  who 
would  deliberately  use  such  language  as  this,  yet  Jet 
the  delaying,  hidting,  worldly  mind,  the  trifler'  with, 
his  own  soul,  scsriously  reflect,  for  a  while,  upon  the 
real  import  of  his  conduct,  and  even  of  his  thoughts 
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and  {mrpoae^  in  reference  to  religion,  and  inquire  if 
they  would  prove  to  be  very  different  £rom  such 
cruel  and  desperate  determinations  as  these.  Butt 
alas,  that  cool  and  serious  reflection  which  this 
would  imply,  is  the  very  thing  which  the  worldly 
heart  refuses,  and  from  wmdi  the  indolent  mind  is 
sure  to  excuse  itself. 

By  a  careless  reader  of  the  Bible  such  a  passage  as 
the  text,  if  it  arrests  a  moment's  thought,  is  con- 
sidered, perhaps,  as  an  expression  very  natural,  and 
very  proper  to  be  used  by  the  "  holy  men  of  old,'* 
who  were  Religious  in  a  degree  that  is  not  to  be 
attained  to  How ;  at  least  the  reader  conceives  he 
would  be  quite  out  of  his  sphere  in  attempting  it. 
But  after  all,  these  words^  if  duly  considered,  imply 
nothing  more  than  a  wise  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  writer  to  pursue  his  highest  interest  from  that 
time  forward ;  and  no  longer  to  listen  to  those  ene- 
mies of  his  soul,  who  Would  persuade  him  to  seek 
his  own  ruin.  It  me£ms  no  more  than  every  one 
must  resolve  upon  W:ho  would  be  saved.  It  is  only 
the  reverse  of  that  dreadful  and  perilous  state  of 
mind  that  has  been  just  reduced  to  plain  language. 
It  is  safety  opposed  to  danger^— vnsdom  exposed  to- 
foUy — ^perfect  peace  exchanged  for  tormenting  fear— ^ 
happiness  for  misery — Heaven  for  Hell. 

If  such  be  the  case,  can  there  be  a  doubt  whether 
or  not  to  make  this  laogoage  our  own  ?  But,  per- 
haps, the  young  reader, may  reply,  *^that  he  has 

VOL.  I.  L 
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trfben^'fli  faft  thought,  smcerely  ieiolfied  upon  a  r6- 
ligioos  life,  and  really  hoped  that  hU  hisait  was  fixed 
in  it;  and,  alter  all,  it  has  proved  to  be  so  far 
otherwise,  that'  the  first  Hght  temptation '  has  been 
sufficient  to  unsettle,  it;  so  that  now  he  is  afraid  of 
appealing  to  God  in  this  way  any  more.''  If  it  be  so, 
let  the  complainer  seriously  inquire;  Whether  those 
unsuccessful  acts  of  dedication  were 'the  #e8u!jt'  of 
sudden  impulse,  or  of  ddiberate'  choice  ?  Whetfier 
they .  were  followed  •  up^  by  persevering  prayer  ? 
meHwr  ft^  were  rMdewMi  a  due  conidction  of 
hi^  own  inability,  and  of  the  necessity  of  alnding  in 
Christ,  in  order  to  do  any  good  things?  Whetiier,- 
especixQly,  he  has  built  on  the  right  Ibundatien'  of 
"repentance  towards  God,  and  fedtli  towards  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  ? '' 

DeCTres  and  purposes,  ever  so  sincere,  that  tlotnt 
short  of  this,  will  never  endure ;  t&ey  are  buflt-  on 
the  sand,  and  disappointment  is  inevitaible.  Perhaps 
ti.e  instability  comphined  of  «my  p«iceed  from^ 
inexperience  as  to  tiie  nature  of  the  Christian  life. 
Young  Cfaristums  may,  at  first,  be  discouraged  when 
they  discover,  that,  from  first  to  last,  it  iis  a '  warfare 
— ^  conflict-'^'^nd  not  a  st&te  of  rest  and  inaction. 
Yet,  it  is  no  strange  thing ;  it  is  what  they  are  given 
to  expect,  that  after  tbe  great  change  has  taken 
jdace,  whto'Cbd  '*  wrought  in  -^em  to  will  and  to 
do  of  his  good  pleasure,"  they  should  still,  and  to 
the  end  of  life,  have  to  ^iroik  oOt  UMii^own  saha- 
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tion  with  fear  and  trembling" — vri^  diligence,  and 
patience,  and  anxiety.  And  it  is  no  proof  that  the 
heart  is  not  really  fixed  in  its  choice  and  preference 
of  the  good  ways  of  God,  tiiat  it  is  shaken  for  a  time 
from  its  sted£utness. 

But,  whatever  ill  success  and  discouragement  may 
have  attended  former  resolutions,  still  there  is  but 
one  course  to  be  taken  :  namely,  to  repair  afresh  to 
the  throne  of  mercy,  and  witii  increased  humility 
and  earnestness  to  ask  for  "  more  grace,"  and  for 
that  "  sufficient  strength"  which  enables  the  weak  to 
do  all  things. 

StiB.lel;  your  language  be,  '*  Whateveir  difficulties 
I  may  efiCQO^ter,  I  am  resolvqd  to  pre^s  forward :  I 
have  su^eried  enough  alifeady  by  indecision  :  have  I 
not  heretofore,  bad  some  secret  reserve,  andgiv^ 
but  half  my  heart  to  Qod,  while  tiie  world  had  the 
reD^Bindl^er  ?  _B44  nq>ff  I  would  ma)^e  a  fall  surrender; 
Nqw>  I  vnfl,  \fy  l^  grape  helping  me,  be; more  than 
ever  diligent  in  the  use  of  meffns,  while  I  am  less 
than  ever  epi£dient  m-  my  own  ability  to  perserere, 
— *'  O  God,  my  heart  is  fixed,  establish  my  goings 
iatiijrpatlJS,"    . 


T'  ^. 
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'  \ow  faith  is  t'te  substance  of  things  hoped  for  ;  the  evidence  of  things 

not  .seen.** 


Of  all  classes  and  descriptions  of  persons  on 
this  earth,  they  are  the  happiest  of  whom  it  may 
be  said,  that  the  things  most  hoped  for  by  them 
are  the  things  not  seen :  and  the  reason  why 
there  is  so  much  discontent  and  disappointment 
in  the  world  is,  that  the  reverse  of  this  is  geae- 
rally  the  case.  Things  \mseen  are  rather  the  ob- 
jects of  fear  than  of  hope;  while  our  chief  desires 
are  fixed  on  the  uncertain  and  unsatisfying  objects  of 
sense. 

When  persons  profess  a  belief  in,  and  hope  of 
the  future  state — in  a  state  of  everlasting  hap- 
piness, and  at  the  same  time  always  shrink  and 
tremble,  and  manifest  only  reluctance  and  dislike 
at  the  thought  of  entering  upon  it,  have  they  not 
reason  to  suspect  that  their  faitli  is  not  genuine  ? 
since    true    faith    U    described    in    Scripture    as 
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rdatikig  to  things  not  feared  and  shmmcd,  but 
desired  and  hoped  for.  And  although  the  natural 
Idye  of  life,  our  social  ties  to  earth,  the  terrors  of 
death,  the  horrors  of  the  grave,  and  the  awful  expec- 
tation of  entering  upon  an  unknown  state,  may  be 
allowed  to  make  us  sometiines 


-<<  start  and  shrink 


To  cross  the  narrow  sea  ;*' 

yet,  since  we  profess  to  believe  that  the  sting  of 
death  and  the  victory  of  the  grave  are  both  des- 
troyed, and  that  the  enjoyments  and  society  of 
Heaven  aire  infinitely  superior  to  what  we  now 
possess,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  worldliness  of 
mind  is  the'  chief  cause,  where  the  thought  of 
death  is  habitually  disagreeable.  It  is  certain,  at 
least,  that  religion  never  flourishes— cannot  have 
attained  that  degree  which  may  warrant  the  expec- 
tation of  an  abundant  entrance  into  life,  except  in  the 
case  of  those  who  have  their  warmest  affections  and 
most  lively  hopes  fixed  on  the  heavenly  w(»rld.  Is 
it  not,  then,  essential  to  our  present  comfort  and 
future  happiness,  to  become  possessed  of  such  a 
fedth?  especially  as  "without  it,  we  are  assured,  it 
is  impossible  to  please  God."  We  cannot  ima^e 
that  He  will  regard  with  complacency  that  languid 
belief  in  His  "  great  and  precious  promises,'' 
which  produces  no  other  effect  in  us  than  a  vague 
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and  trembling  hope  that  we  shall  tkot  ei^LSbtiiigly 
perish.  If  we  valae  tlie  joys  of  h^ftten  M  fi^tly 
—think  BO  litde  of  fhe  maiusions  in  oiior'-fbttier'a 
house,  and  of  the  preparations  whi^h  xmr  Lord  is 
gone  to  make,  is  there  not  reason  to  apprdiend 
that  we  have  no  true  istste  for  file  c(|^t(ttd  •  enter- 
tainments   above ;    and    that    if    ever    we    wonld 

arrive    there,  we  must   attain   more   meetness   for 

..I 

heaven?  Now  there  are  means  to  he  used  for 
this  go^  end ;  and  it  is  in  the  season  p[  youths 
when  there  is  especial  need,  and  especial  encou* 
ragement  to  employ  such  means;  There  is' great 
need  to  do  so,  because  it  is  t£eh  th&t  the  objects 
of  sense  present  themsdvea  to  the.  yifsw  in  a 
thousand  illusions,  which  greatly  incaneas^  their 
enchantment.  It  is  then  that  'things  are  hoped 
for  with  such  undue  eagerness, '  which,  when 
possessed,  wholly  disappoint  expectatioii.  It  is 
then  that  it  is  so  difficult  to'  believe  that  unseen 
-and  iqpiritaal  objects  are  really  more  w'orthy  of 
tiffection. 

Bitt  notwithstanding  this,  there  is  dso  great 
encouragement  in  youth  to  cultivate  a  spiritual 
taste :  if  the  profitable  practice  of  heavenly  medi- 
tation be  aoqnired  early  in  life,  the  thoughts  will 
ever  after  flow  with  compaMivte  ease  aiad  pleasure 
in  that  deU^btfiil  channel ;  and  if  thcf '  thoughts  are 
mudi  in   heaven,  the  conversatioii  wifi  be  there 
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alfld.  Hie  vitid  imBgkuDdon  land  waxm  a&ctions 
of  youth  are  fimmndde  to  tiio  contempSation .  of 
^obiime  aivA  ^intend  otgecte^  .Altbough  it.  irifl' 
l$e  ever  nMdfoi «  oi««fi]%  ta  distiiiiginah  between 
pdefeiid- ^  iotdlectod,  .aad  :  holy  and  .-^qpiritiiaL 
thoughtB  of  the  world  to  come. 

"'This,*'  says'  the  *  apoBtl&»  **  is  the  victory,  tliat 
overoomes  the  tirofld»  even,  our  faith."    Madi'  of 
tiie '  opposition  'thsKt  we  make  Xo  oiir  spiritual  ene- 
aneS  is  9tot  oi  a  natiwe  to  succeed:  we  may  very 
s^riotisly   reason   and  *  remonstrate  .wiith  ounelves 
against  smM  indulgences^  ahd  form  strong  resolu- 
tions- against  piaiticulaar  t^ptations,  to  whidh,  not^ 
Inthfltanding,  we  yi^d  again  and  again.    .This  is* 
dSscoo^raging :    and    we    know    not   what    to    do. 
Every    seriously    disposed,  young  .reader  will   be. 
aweye   of   such  difficulties  as  liiesel    Let  us  then 
attend   to    the    advice  of  St.  Pabl  on* 'this    sub-^ 
ject. — '''Walk  in  the  Spirit^"    he  says^  *'  add  3re 
sh^-  not  fulfil  the  desires  of  the  flesh."    That  is^ 
instead    of   vainly  attempting  to  combat. our  de-^ 
pravisd   in6linations    towards'  inferior:'  objects,   we 
shoidd    pre-pccupy    bur    thoughts    and   affectbna 
with.those  that  axe- spiritoal.    It  ia  wfth  idle  minds 
a^  with  idle    hands,    M  Sictan    alwap    finds    some 
miichief^  for^  them;  bat  'if  they: axe  pne-engaged 
with  '^r(£taMe  'tkoughts;  'and  refined   by  sublime 
contemplations,   they  are    mudi  less    exposed,  to 
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evil  influence.  BesideB,  tbift  paasage  is  bj  8om«: 
considered  as  a  pronuse^  that  if  we  walk  in  the 
Spirit,  and  endeavour  to  mnintain  a^  holy  and. 
heavenly  frame  of  mind,  we  ehall  be  preserved  from 
die  power  of  temptation  by  Him  "  who  is  able  to 
&eep  us  from  frdling." 

"  Could  we  but  climb  where  Moses  stood/'  or 
could  we^  ascend  with  St.  Paul  to  the  third  heaven, 
and  see,  in  vision,  xmutterable  glories,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  we  should,  be  effectually  con- 
vinced of  the  inferiority  of.  earthly  good.  Now  a 
lively  faith  overcomes  the  world  just  in  this  way : 
it  affords  us  such  an  evidence  of  things  unseen,. so 
shews  us  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  that  vre 
need  not  that  the  heavens  should  be  rent  to  reveal 
the  celestial  world  to  our  sight,  and  to  convince  ua 
of  its  superiority  to  present  things.  We  believe. 
Ood ;  we  give  full  credit  to  his  assurances  concern- 
ing what  he  has  prepared  for  those  that  love  him ; 
so  that  if  one  should  rise  from  the  dead,  the  persua- 
sion would  not  be  stronger. 

What  an  encouragement  to  faith  is  that  word 
of  its  great  author — **  Blessed  are  they  who  have 
not  seen,  and  yet  have  belieyed  I "  "  And  yet," 
he  says,  intimating  that  he  frdls  not  mercifully 
to  take  into  the  account  the  difficulties  and  hin- 
drances to  fedth  which  the  infirmities  of  human 
nature  put  in  our  way :  he  remembers  that  we  are 
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duiat :  be  knoirs  diere  is  a  veil  of  flesh  upon  our 
hearts ;  so  that  it  is  no  easy  attainment  for  ns  to  be- 
lieve in  things  of  which  our  senses  can  take  no  cog- 
nizance. But  blessed  are  they  who  have  conquered 
these  difficulties ;  who,  having  earnestly  sought,  have 
obtained  spiritual  discenunent.  We  justly  consider 
those  individuals  peculiarly  favoured  who  saw  and 
conversed  with  our  Lord;  yet  thans  are,  it  seems, 

via  some  respects,  superior  advantages  enjoyed  by 
those  whose  mortal  eyes  have  never  beheld  him. 
The  disciples  had  not  the  opportunity  of  honour- 
ing God  by  so  strong  a  fedth  as  we,  who  simply 
trust  his  word;  who,  not  having'  seen,  believe 
and  love.  James,  Peter,  and  John,  who  were  with 
lum  on  the  holy  mount,  and  there  saw  his  glory — 
who  met  with  some  of  the  blessed  society — saw 
the  heavenly  apparel  white  and  glistening,  and 
heard  the  celestial  discourse — ^what  could  they  do 
but  believe,  and  acknowledge  that  he  was  the  Son 
of  God  ?  But  we,  who  have  not  this  kind  of  de- 
monstration, but  admit  the  sure  evidence  of  faith, 
thereby  "  obtain  this  testunony,  that  we  more  espe- 
cially please  God." 

When    our    hopes    are    fixed    on    any    earthly 
scheme,  how  continually  is  that  project  the  subject 

;  of  our  thoughts;  whenever  they  are  for  a  season 
diverted  from  it  by  unavoidable  engagements,  how 
naturally  they  return  again  to  the  favourite  idea ! 

l3 
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Is  it  possible,  to  hope  and  wish  much  for  anything 
of  which  we.  tarely:  think,  or  think  only,  with  reluct* 
ance  ?  Let  the  eiq)eiience  of  Ihe  youngest  reader 
answer  the  question.  By  tins  test,  then,  we  may 
safely  judge  whether  we  have  any  genuine  desires 
for  spiritual  blessings ;  whether  or  not  oiur  hopes  and 
affectioDS  are  really  fixed  on  heavenly  objects.  "  If 
we  are  indeed  risen  with  CShiist,  we  shall  seek  those 
things  which  are  above  ;'*  and  they  will  be  the  sub- 
jects of  our  frequent  and  fieivourite  cantemplation. 
If  we  are  conscious  jdiat  this  is  not  our  experience, 
let  us  remember,  that  "  fedthis  the  gif^  of  Qod;" 
let  it  be  our  iostiait '  concern  to  implore  him,  with 
ceaseless  supplication,  to  ".  help  our  unbdief,"  that 
we  may' henceforth  possess  a  lively  evidence  of 
things  miseen,  and  hiive  our  highest  hopes  fixed  upon 
them* 


1   '■ 
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-.-  ...      -  .     .        JSREMIAfi    III.   4.  /  .' 

-  MUthau  not  firm '  iKh  time  try  un$o  mel  Mijt  f^lieti  thou  nrt  4h$ 

'  gupiikqfinjiyotUhf* 

. .  Whe^  we,  are  tempted  to  enteitain  hard  and 
ipjilrious  .tiiQvg^ta  ^of  our  heavenly  Father,  such 
as  our  own  evil  hearts  and  t^e.  )Bu^[eeti,oiis  of 
Satan '  incline  us  to  foitn,7-^when  we  ars  resy^-to 
saplpose  him  a .  rigorous  and  austere  iixa8ter>  reap- 
ing, where  he  had  not  sown  ;  or  a  vindictive  judge* 
delxght^ig  more  iii.  vengeance  than  in  m^rcy — 
surely  it^  akoul^  .(i^r^rwjbe^  us  vd^h  ^ef  and 
shaine '  to  eall  to*  mind  any  gf  thos^  numerous 
passages  of  'Scripture  in  which  He  .Gondsacends 
to .  use.  the  kgoguage  of  affectionate  expostu- 
lation* and  tender  pe^uasion,  to  sinners  pf  every 
degree.     ( 

Are  there-  not  those  who  form  a  tacit  excuse 
for  their  continued  neglect  of  religion*  hy  in- 
dulging such'  false  and  uascriptuial  ideas  of  our 
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most  compaasioiiate  and  meirciful  Father  ? — As 
though  He  would  be  more  displeased  by  their  . 
presuming  to  accept  salvation,  than  by  their 
continuing  to  neglect  and  refuse  it.  This  proud 
and  hostile  state  of  mind  must  be  peculiarly  of- 
fensive to  Him,  who  dwells  and  delights  in  the 
humble  and  contrite  spirit.  It  is  a  temper  com- 
mon to  our  fallen  nature,  and  is  more  or  less  in- 
dulged by  all  ^nners  before  they  are  persuaded 
to  "  venture  on  His  grace."  But  an  affecting 
appeal,  l^e  that  in  the  text,  has  broken  many 
a  stout  heart,  and  brought  down  the  high 
thoughts  that  had  exalted  themselves  against  the 
knowledge  of  God.  May  aU  who  now  read  it  feel 
assured  that  God  is  willing  and  ready  to  be  a  guide 
and  a  father,  even  to  them  ! 

"  Wilt  thou  not  from  this  time?** — ^There  are 
some  occasions  when  this  encouraging  inquiry 
is  pressed  upon  the  heart  and  conscience  with 
more  than  usual  urgency :  such  as  those  period- 
ical seasons  when  we  are  wont  to  meditate  on 
the  quick  passage  of  life— on-  recovery  from  ill- 
ness—on escape  from  danger — ^when  changes  have 
taken  place  in  outward  circumstances,  and  even 
(as  the  connexion  of  the  text  fiilly  warrants  us  to 
conclude)  after  having  deeply  fiallen  into  tempta- 
tion, and  when  the  conscience  is  moat  heavily 
burdened  virith  sin.  Then,  instead  of  those  denun- 
ciations of  wra&,  which  •  are  reserved  for  a  state 
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of  fuoal  impenitency,  hear  how  the  Lord  pitieth  his 
children ! — "  Wilt  thou  not  from,  this  time  cry.  My 
Father  ?  " 

But  how  many  excuses  are  our  hearts  ready 
to  make;  how  many  specious  arguments  are 
hrought  forward  against  an  immediate  answer  to 
this  appeal !  Any  time  but  this  time,  we  are 
ready  to  say ;  but  when  are  we  as  much  in 
earnest  in  our  desires  as  God  is  in  his  invi- 
tations ?— none  but  tiie  present  time  will  suffice 
us.  Amongst  these  vain  excuses,  one,  not  very 
uncommon,  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  we  must 
wait  God's  time  for  enlightening  our  minds,  and 
bringing  us  to  himself.  This  is  no  other  than  a 
device  of.  our  great  enemy,  to  induce  us  to 
delay  •  those  endeavours^  and  n^lect  those  means, 
which,  he  knows,  if  persevered  in,  would  issue 
in  our  eternal  happiness*  When  we  search  the 
Scriptures,  we  find  that  the  whole  tenor  of  them 
discountenances  such  a  notion.  Although  it  is 
true  that  Grod  must  work  in  us  every  good  thing, 
yet  we  are,  at  the  same  time,  commanded  to 
**  work  out  our  own  salvation ;  **  and  all  his  great 
and  precious  promises  are  connected  with  our 
praying,  for  the  performance  of  them.  "  Ask 
and  ye  shall  receive ; "  God  is  rich  unto  all  that 
call  upon  him.  So  that  we  have  no  reason  to 
expect  that  he  will  aid  us  by  his  good  Spirit, 
unless  we  continually  and  fervently  implore  Him 
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to  do  so;  Here,  in  tiie  tdxt  also,  ^e  are  re- 
quired to  call  upon  Ood  to  be  our  fiatEiCT  aiid  our 
guide*  otherwise,  it  is  plainly  implied,  tkat  he 
will  never  fulfil  those  gracious  offices  towards 
us.  Bttt  how  exceedingly,  encouraging  -it  is  to 
know,  that  he  is  waiting  to  be  thus  i gracious, 
and  that  lioiie  who  iapply  will  be  sent'  ^mpty 
away ! 

A  more  frequent  'cause,  with  many,  of  back- 
wardness  and  delay  in- seddng  Grod,  is  tiie  sense 
I2iey  entertain  of  the  worldliness  and  vanity  of 
tiieir  hearts,  so  that  they  are  tempted  to  cfonsider 
it  almost  hopeless  for  them  to  attempt  to  be- 
come religious  in  earnest-- so  many  are  the  dif- 
ficulties '  within  and  without;  But  then,  tiiey 
should  remember  that  the  great  work  of  turning 
an  evil  and  vain  mind  from  sin  to  holiness,  from 
eartii  to  beaven,  is  not  to  be  effected  by  our 
own  power  or  might;  we  are  not  required  to  do 
Jtk  Our  encouragement  is  this*— tiiat  "  to  God 
all  iihings  are  possible,"  and  he  is-  not  only  able, 
but  willing,  to'  make  this'  va6t  -  change  'in  every 
heart  that  lb  sincere  in  requesting  him -to  do  so. 
♦'  A  new  heart,"  he  says,  '*  I  will'  give  you,  and  a 
right  spirit  I  will  put  within  you;''  but,  observe, 
it  is  added,  "  for  all  these  things  I  will  l)e  in- 
i^uired  of  by  the  house  of  Israel  to  do  it  for  them." 
We  must  all  He  down  in  despair  if  it' wei^  not 
for  these  promises :  but  since  we  hav^  tiiem,  and 
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from  God/  ivfao  caimot  fi^/  why*  should  "w^  not 
jojfvSlj,  aitd  immediately  ayail  ottfselires  of  the 
amazing  benefit  vhicL  they  hold  out?  Let  it  not 
b^-  supposed  that  lliese  invitations  are  given  to 
those  who  are  already  partly  righteous.  No«  they 
are*  made,  is  the  Sdri|)tiitea  assure  us,  to  thoise  who 
are  at  present  "  far  froiii  righteousness/*  and  even 
to  'Vtiie  stout  hearted."  Those  who  are  worldly^ 
ymxL,  destitute  of  .aigr  tairt;e  for  spiritual  pleasures, 
and  quite  hblpless;.':  these  are  the  <  persons  whom 
Qod  condescends  to  invite,  and  to  *^  beseech  to 
be  reconciled  to  himself 'l^ougbJ^sus  Christ." 
YHaat  can  any'  reader  require  more  tb  encou- 
rage him,  Jrwn  ^h  time,  (ta>  cry  u^to  Gtod  as  his 
&ther? 

'  Some  find  ail  excuse  for*  their  delays  In  tiie  fear 
that  if  they  should  make  a  prompt  and  decided 
profession  of  religion*  they  should  but  disgrace 
it,  for  want  of  perseverance  in  the  good  way,  and 
for  want  of  strength  to  resist  temptation,  and  so  the 
last  error'  would  be  worse  tiian  the  first.  But  this 
is  only  an  excuse' ;  for  we  are  assored  that  the 
scone  grace  l^at  enables  us  to  begin  a  new  course, 
wiD,  in  the  use  of  the  same  means,  strengtGien  us  to 
haM  on  lA  it.  I 

Many  more  objections  -  might  be  menti(med 
and  refo.ted,  whidi,  like  stumbiiiig  blocks,  we  are 
ever  ready  to  jplace  in  bur  ovm  Way.  But»  after 
allj  if  we  do  but  set  ourselves  seriously  and  fre^ 
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quently  to'  reflect  upon  the  vast  importuioe  of  the 
subject,  if  we  do  but  consider  the  yalue  of  our  80ul8» 
we  shall  not  suffer  any,  nor  all  of  them,  to  hinder 
us  from  pressing  in  through  the  strait  gate,  nor  from' 
keeping  on  in  the  narrow  way.  How  soon  will 
this  life  be  oyer !  so  soon,  that'  if  we  could  gain  the 
whole  world — ^if  every  wish  of  our  hearts  were  to 
be  folly  gratified — and  if  those  things  that  are  incon- 
venient and  disagreeable  to  us  were  to  be  imme- 
diately removed,  what  would  it  all  profit  ?  But  life, 
at  the  best,  abounds  with  disappointment^  and  weari- 
ness, and  dissatisfaction :  when  we  atbin  what  we 
so  earnestly  desired  we  feel  much  less  delight  in  it 
than  we  had  expected,  and  begin  to  think  of  some 
new  object  to  satisfy  our  restless  wishes.  Thus  end^ 
the  world's  promises — ^not  so  those  of  God.  Secret 
satisfaction  is  experienced  by  true  Christians,  even 
here,  in  the  sense  of  his  favour,  and  in  a  good  hope 
for  the  future ;  and  happiness  beyond  our  power  to 
conceive  is  treasured  up  for  them  in  heaven. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  guard  against  un- 
founded expectations  of  immediate  rest,  peace,  and 
enjoyment  as  soon  as  we  begin  in  earnest  to  seek 
God.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  every  thing  will 
be  granted  to  us  the  moment  we  cry  to  him  as  our 
father.  Nor  should  this  discourage  us.  Real  re- 
ligion is  a  gradual  work,  dim  at  first,  but  growing 
brighter  and  brighter  to  the  last :  whil^  a  frdse  pro- 
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» 

fesnon  will  make  a  'great  Aow  at  tiiie  begixmingf 
and  then  gradnallj  die  away. 

There  is  no  instance  in  which  the  insufficiency  of 
language,  and  the  weakness  of  every  human  means 
of  persuasion,  is  so  sensibly  felt  as  when  we  en- 
deavour to  arouse  each  other  to  a  due  attention  to 
religion.  What  words  can  paint  the  importance  of 
salvation! — ^What  mind  can  conceive  the  terrors  of 
refusing  it! — Qod  only  comprehends  the  subject, 
and  he  tells  us,  "  we  must  be  bom  again : "  for  if  <- 
this  change  do  not  take  place  upon  us,  it  were 
"  better  for  us  we  had  never  been  bom.'*  May 
God  teach  us  the  value  of  our  souls,  and  convince 
us  of  the  emptiness  of  all  tiiose  excuses  for  delay 
with  which  Satan  fiimsslies  oar  lingering  and  re- 
luctant minds! 


'  ■■  <<  V  ^ 
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WINTBB  EVENINGS. 


At  ^  preseift  fieasoaof  the  y^Br^wheniiliytxian]^ 
aoL  oblique  glaxice,  aiid  ^ahy  kok;  the .  Tetuing  sun 
inlSimdtes las  intention  of  ke^pin^  up  tise  <Ad'  ou^tom 
tHis  winter,  we  console  ourselves  for  Ha  short^ung 
visits  by  anticipating  the  pleasures  and  advantages 
peculiar  to  the  time  of  his  withdrawment.  Not  all 
the  charms  of  summer's  evening,  under  its  most 
lovely  aspect,  can  produce  more  pleasurable  emotions 
than  the  fire-side  comforts  of  a  winter's  night. 
Indeed,  to  the  domestic  taste  and  manners  of  the 
sober  English,  it  has  appropriate  attractions:— 
while  our  sprightly  neighbours  across  the  channel, 
whose  happiness  lies  more  out  of  doors,  may  regret 
the  departure  of  tiie  time  when,  "  in  the  shade  of  an 
elm,  to  the  sound  of  a  reed,"  they  dance  away  their 
merry  summers  i  we  find  in  winter  such  a  balance 
of  comlbrt  and  ad\'antage  as  fully  reconciles  us  to  its 
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approach ;  affd'^^McKi  leads  tilidse  y^Yt6  reflect  apon 
iii6  aHiiiife-th^e  j^bdAJesr^of  H&d,^B6V^^  Uie 

circle  of  the  heavens,'  roKi  rouncl  "  the  varied  year/* 
and  by  the  <x)ntinusLl  change  >  of  the  seasons,  has  so 
admirE&ly  consulted  the  tastes,  the  duties,  and  even 
the  restlessness  of  man.  


,    .i    ,  .  ,     ,       .7 


**•  NoW  stir  the  fire,  and  close  the  shutters  fast. 
Let  fkll  the  curtains,  wheel  the  so Jia' round, 
80  lei  u^  welcome  peaceful  evealBg  in.*' 

Biit  ^te  the  shutters  close,  and  1Me  cuitains  ML, 
iday  we  not  be  allowed  to  take  a  pe<^  at  sotne  of 
these  happy  domestic  circles  illumined  by  the  ani- 
maling  blaze  ?  It  is  a  ^pleasure  even  tb  think  of  the 
many;  many  comfortable  parlours  in  Etigland  that 
exhibit  Buch  a  family  pictcfre-  every  night;  There 
behold  the  busy  v^rk  table,  "v^here  th^-hnproving 
book  circulates  from  haiid  to  ha&d-^the  lively*  eon- 
versation,  and  the  sweet  interchange  of  the  charities 
of  social'  life.-^Tliese  ierfi  the  favourite  haunts  of 
hicppiness,  and  the  nur8ierie&  of  the  private  virtues, 
espetciaHy  where  p^aeeatod-pic^,'  taste  and  ihtelli- 
genoe  combine  to  grac^'  the  seen^.  And  those  whose 
**  lines,  are  fallfen  in  such  pleas^t  places,"  should, 
htdeed;  give  thanks,  to  God  for  so  favoured  a  lot.  , 

-  A  large  msgority  of  our  readers,  ^  presume,  are 
enjoying  ^e  'privileges  'of  a  parent^  'home;  and 
belong  to  that  class  of  sodety  whose  condition  fht 
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H.ble  itself  has  decided  to  be  the  most  favourable  to 
happiness — ^those  to  whom  is  given  "  neith^  poverty 
nor  lichesv"  It  is  into  the  apartments  of  this  class 
of  persons  that  we  are  just  now  venturing  to  glance, 
and  such  the  readers  whose  attention  we  beg  leave 
to  invite.  For,  through  the  opening  of  the  curtains 
we  could  fancy  we  espy  on  many  a  table,  the  yellow 
cover  of  a  little  pamphlet,  which  we  readily  enough 
conclude  to  be  '*  the  Youth's  Magazine,"  and  under 
this  persuasion,'  proceed  to  address-  t^e  respective 
assemblies. 

Having  already  congratulated  them  on  their 
happy  and  &vourable  circumstances,  we  would  next 
remind  them  of  the  possibility  of  so  neglecting,  if 
not  abusing  their  privileges,  that  the  long  succession 
of  winter  evenings  now  before  them,  may,  after  aU, 
be  but  unprofitably  passed.  ListLessness  of  body 
and  of  mind,  Mvolity,>  carelessness,  or  desultory 
habits,  may  render  the  advantages  of  retirement, 
leisure,  and  intelligent  Mends,  so  far  useless,  that 
the  pres^it  season  may  escape  with  as  little  im- 
provement to  such  individuals,  as  all  the  former 
precious  winters  and*  simmiers  of  their  past  lives.- 
There  is  one  very  encourag^g  circumstance  respect- 
ing the  evenings  of  the  approaching  winter,  on 
which  we  may,  without  exception,  congratulate 
every  one  of  our  readers,  let  their  circumstances  or 
prospects  be  what  they  may  :  I  mean  that  they  are, 
for  the  most  part,  yet  to  come — ^an  advantage*  be  it 
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remembered,  of  which  a  very  few  months  will  de- 
prive us.  The  first  moist,  mild,  and  bright  spring 
evening  that  surprises  us  with  the  conviction  that 
the  winter  is  really  gone,  will  be  pleasant  or  painful 
in  proportion  to  the  manner  in  which  we  have  spent 
it.  Let  us  at  once  so  begin  to  employ  it,  as  to 
ensure  agreeable  and  self-approving  reflections  for 
that  time !  Who  amongst  our  readers  will  be  so 
happy  as  to  be  able,  with  modest  satisfaction,  then 
to  say,  "  I  have  improved  the  past  season ;  I  have 
made  some  solid  acquirements;  added  to  my  little 
stock  of  knowledge ;  strengthened  my  habits  of 
thought;  made  some  progress  in  the  social  virtues, 
and  grown,  in  some  degree,  in  Christian  grace  and 
knowledge  ? "  What  a  happy  winter  will  such  have 
passed !  and  this  happiness  it  is  now  within  the 
power  of  every  one  to  ensure. 

But  there  may  be  some,  even  of  our  readers,  who 
are  lookingr  forward  to  their  winter  evenings  with 
feelings  widely  different  from  these.  The  pleasant 
parties,  large  and  small,  the  long  succession  of 
Christmas  visits,  are  the  attractions  that  give  bril- 
liancy to  the  dull  aspect  of  winter  to  many  a  youthful 
eye.  And  it  is  readily  granted,  that  an  occasional 
interchange  of  friendly  visits  amongst  an  intelligent 
circle  of  friends,  is  one  of  the  real  pleasures  of  vrinter 
evenings.  But  this,  in  itself  so  desirable,  is  not 
always  restrained  within  moderate  limits :  and  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  that  where  the  employments  and 
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dudas  of  '  hoQoe  ai^  contiaufflfy  bibken  in  qptm 
(thoi^h  by  tlie  best  society)  no  sucoesfllul  progress 
will  be  made  in  what  is  most  important  to  our  wel- 
fare and  happiness.  It  is  to  little  porpo^  tp.  ^>ep4 
the  pioming  m  usef^  pi^aifB,  if  in  the  evening 
the  thoughts  ^e  alwaj^  to  be  dissipated,  axid 
distracted  in  a  xoised  company.  Associating  -with 
agreeable  friends  is  of  all  recreations  the  most  der 
lightfiil ;  but  when,  from  its  frequency,  it  becomes  a 
sprt  of  busbess  ratiier  thfui  a  recreation^  t)ie  good  .is 
ova;balanced  by.  a  thousand  ^vils;^  and  if  this  be  the 
case,  even  with  improving  society^  what,  must  be  the 
effect  of  incessant  visiting  with  the  giddy,  volatile, 
and  dissipated,  or  with  gossiping  and  censorious 
aciij[uaiiitances  ?  It  is  then  to  evenftii^s  at  hon^  that 
we  more^ .  particularly  refer,  as  s^isons  capable  of 
affording  true  pleasure  and  imprpvemient,  ... 

Although  it  mus|;  be  admitted  that  young  people, 
enjoying  parental  protectbn  and  instruction,  are  in 
tibe  |nost  ^Avoured  circumstanc^,;yet  there  are  advan- 
tages^^ iil^dcpmfprtf  too,  pecul^r  toevefy^qondition. 

:  That  long -range  of  lighte4  'window^,.  Di^here..the 
coz^Eus^  .din  of  voices-  and  of  machinery  indicfUes 
the  elose.uad  crowded  manufactory,  formsi  indeed, 
a  strange  contrast  ^wdth,  the  qui^t,  orderly,  and  com- 
fortable  p^rlo^  into  ^>^14^  y^e  l^a^e  just;  be^ 
intruding'*  .  ,Yet^  ^^  .  tho^i^ds  ^  in  England , .  ^U 
pass  thdr.>eveninga  aa/yell.as'  tiieir  i3a9pnings  iiere ! 
The  air  is  bad,  the  vork  hard,  and  the  wages  low; 
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gayest  fuseem))!^  Here  they  enjoy  the  grond 
prerogfitive  pf  honest  laboui:,  jthat  of  losmg  tia^^  pre- 
set s^[i{^  of  .jt^iir..real  troubles  in  th^ir  engrcissiQg 
iCXQplpyxg^^ts  ;>  and ,  Uiey  are,  Ui  ^  Jttusy  and  too 
necGSsij^u^s^to  be  <}]^tin:b€4.  with  imaginiify  qql^.  .  In 
these  respect hfyw&ltenerii &e'w^aiM!^  b^p^ner  th^ 
the  wearer!  Then  "we  might  Hiink  ol  the  little 
(i^rpwde^  ,faac^  ?QOf]as,  in  every  town  and  many,  a 
$ftxT3ef;,,/wher&  ci]»:les  of  youqg  females  arp  l47^S  t^c 
hi|syi;ieed^/pft^n.j|}j|s,I  tilU<»ag  ^^i^t  evc^ipg:;  pre- 
paring the  gay  attire  o£  thQSewho  m^  \QTyo,  QkjQ^s 
so  much  happier  than  the  makers,  as  both  parties 
perhaps  niay  ima^e.  In  suj:^  i^tuations  as  these, 
if^tl^  {ear  pf  (^9d  and  a  desirp  of  mutual  improve- 
ment  ehpdd  pr^H.  the  kborio^s.houn,  might pa« 
with  plfeasuri&^aJ^^d. profit,: |n|aul(^tion, to j^e  cheeifvd- 
ness  whid^  :9y^f«  ^  ^  grisater  or  l^ess  .diegreejr  ^kttends 
on  honest  industry* 

...Jt.  is  npt  our  intention  to  enumerate  all  the 
different  ^odes  in  which  "vidnter  evenings  may  be 
epeift^  but.th^i^.is  oijievWhiqh  mustrX^ot  \^  omitted 
TTrthe  manner  pf  spending  sal^bath  ,e>ei^g8«  Thii 
is  indeed  an  important  and  valuable  portion  of  our 
time ;  and  O,  how  much  depends  on  its  right  im- 
provement! 

Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  young 
will  pass  this  hour  at  the  crowded  lecture.  How 
many  a  serious  appeal,  solemn  warning,  and  affec- 
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tionat^  inyitation,  -will  sound  in  their  ears  on  these 
occasions,  during  the  present  winter !  But  there  are 
in  some  cases  peculiar  temptations  to  levity  and 
vanity  of  mind  in  evening  lectures,  and  therefore  a 
double  concern  should  be  felt  by  those  who  attend 
them,  to  improve  the  instruction  and  to  avoid  the 
danger ;  remembering  l!hat  there  is  nothing  so  har- 
dening to  the  heart,  so  benumbing  to  the  conscience* 
as  the  indulgence  of  a  light  temper  of  mind  under 
the  quickening  means  of  grace.  Happier,  we  think, 
are  they  whose  'opportunities  admit  of  dividing  the 
evening  of  that  day  between  funily  and  private 
devotions.  What  progress  might  be  made  in  the 
heavenly  road,  in  the  course  of  this  vnnter,  by  a 
diligent  improvement  of  those  precious  seasons! 
This  is  the  hour  for  joyous  contemplation  on  the  life 
to  come ;  for  deep  meditation ;  for  close  self-exami- 
nation ;  for  an  improvement  of  the  past  engagements 
of  the  day ;  for  fervent  importunate  prayer. 

Should  these  hints  induce  any  of  our  readers  to  set 
a  higher  value  on  this  portion  of  their  time,  and  to 
make  a  more  diligent  improvement  of  it,  we  shall  not 
regret  having  employed  one  of  our  own  winter  even- 
ings  in  suggesting  them. 


xxxn. 
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*'  BeKofd,  noiv  is  the  accepted  time. 


Thsbb  is  no  subject  connected  witli  rdigioa  more 
frequently  uudsted  on  than  the  folly  and  danger  of 
May.  But,  however  trite  the  topic,  no.  apology 
can  be  required  for  its  introduction,  while  the  folly 
is  stall,  in  any  instances,  allowed,  and  while  the 
danger  continues  to  be  incurred.  The  persons  most 
inexcusable  in  such  conduct,  are  those  whose  judg- 
ments are  already  informed  in  the  tnitlis  ci  Chris- 
tianity, and  who  admit  a  change  of  beart  to  >be 
necessary,  at  scune  period  of  their  lives,  in  order  to 
their  escaping  future  punishment ;  but  who,  notwith- 
standing this  conviction,  put  off  the  dreaded  dQ[ort  to 
what  they  vainly  hope  will  prove  a  more  convenient 
season.  Is  there  not  reason  to  fear,  that  in  what  is 
called  the  religious  world,  tibere  are  multitudes  of 
every  age,  who  would  answer  to  this  description  ? 

TOL.  X.  M 
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Amongst  the  various  fiallacies,  by  means  of  which 
such  persons  endeavoiu:  to  pacify  their  consciences, 
and  by  which  they  maintain  a  degree  of  tranquillity 
under  such  extremely  perilous  circumstances,  the 
most  usual  and  powerful  is  a  secret  persuasion  that 
time  and  space  will  be  granted  them  before  it  is  too 
late.  Should  they  live  to  old  age,  they  doubt  not 
that  as  they  retire  from  the  pleasures  and  business 
of  this  life,  they  shall  have  leisure,  and,  at  least, 
more  inclination  to  think  of  another  world:  and 
should  they  be  cut  down  in  youth,  or  in  maturity, 
they  trust  that  a  lingering  sickness  will  furnish  the 
needed  opportunity.  There  are  none,  indeed,  ex- 
cept the  most  ignorant,  who  would  distinctly  avow, 
either  to  others  or  to  themselves,  that  they  are  de- 
la3nu[ig  attention  to  religion  on  this  ground ;  yet,  is 
not  an  undefined  hope  of  this  nature '1^'siUM 
apology  by  which  the  remonistrances  of  donscSenoe 
are  taiksMoedi  and  the  emotldns  of  fear  suppressed  ? 
To  Budb  iBdividuaLi'the  words  of  the  text  sound 
in  tones  of  alternate  encouragement  and  liiunder, 
<*  JVbw  is  the  accq>ted  time  I " 

Tlie  dangerous  delusion  just  referred  to,  may  be 
strengtibened  by  the  habit  ci  drawing  feke  oonehi- 
aions  'froib  the  nomeroos  ncoocrats  of  happy  deaths 
whidi  tone  oantinua%  nitsnlated.  The  beet  things 
are  liable  to  abuse ;  ami  tiliese,  wUk  they  affoi*d 
much  ixeedM  stimuhiB  and  eneooragement  to  some, 
are  gneatly  abused  by  otiifin,  to  Ihdr  oim  unspeak** 
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able  injury.  The  worldly-minded  and  indolent 
leaders  of  obituaries,  cannot,  therefore,  be  too  fre- 
quently reminded  of  the  unfounded  nature  of  those 
hopes  which  rest  on  the  uncertain,  and  most  un* 
fevourable  opportunities  of  a  dying  hour. 

Besides  the  often-mentioned  argument  against  such 
a  dep^idanee,  that  they,  like  others,  may  be  cut 
down  by  a  stroke  too  sudden,  or  too  severe,  to 
aUow  any  attention  to  the  concerns  of  the  soul ;  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  if  there  are  any  individuals 
who  have  peculiar  cause  to  apprehend  that  God,  in 
the  fulfillment  of  his  awful  threatening,  will  "  laugh 
at  their  calamity,  and  mock  when  their  fear  cc»neth," 
it  is  they  who,  cherishing  these  ffdse  hopes,  have 
deliberately  refused  the  calls  of  grace,  during  all 
their  years  of  health  and  vigour.  It  should  also 
be  considered,  that  by  for  the  greater  number  of 
happy  deaths  of  whidi  we  read,  or  hear,  relate  the 
experience  of  personft  who  had  devoted  themselves 
to  rel^^n  long  before.  With  regard  to  the  in* 
stances  that  occur  of  death*bed  repentance,  espe- 
ciaUy  amongst  persons  previously  familiar  wilh 
the  truths  of  the  gospel,  they  are  so  rare,  and  are 
frequentiy  attended  with  so  much  doubt,  that  to 
rest  our  hopes  for  eternity  on  the  |ax>bability  of 
such  a  case  being  ours,  is  a  kind  of  folly  and  impra* 
dence  scarcely  heard  of  in  conducting  the  eotamtm 
concerns  of  life,    it  shoidd  also  be  considei«d»  that 
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while  most  cases  of  this  kind  that  ooenr  aie  made 
public,  by  -widely  spread  report,  nodiiiig  is  heard, 
beyond  a  confined  circle,  of  the  continually  occur- 
ring instances  of  a  less  hopeful  character.  Indi- 
viduals are  •  daily  leaving  this  world,  by  whom 
religion,  if  not  wholly  neglected,  had  been  but  very 
partially  attended  to ; — our  places  of  worship,  even 
those  where  the  gospel  is  fEuthfully  explained,  exr 
hibit  but  too  many  specimens  of  this  kind.  Persons 
fill  their  accustomed  seats  widi  regularity,  and  pay 
some  respect  to  religion  by  their  outward  observ- 
ances, but  yet  make  no  decided  profession  of  it, 
and  would  candidly  confess  as  mudi  if  they  were 
appealed  to.  There  is,  indeed,  a  degree  of  hope  iiot 
unfrequently  attending  the  death  beds  of  individuals 
of  tibis  class.  An  alarming  ■  illness  forces  the  suf- 
ferer to  seriousness ;  ministers  and  pious  Mends  now 
surround  him  with  prayers,  teaxs,  and  admonitions : 
a  dying  person  cannot  be  otiierwise  than  sincere 
and  earnest  in  his  desires  of  salvation ;  he  listens 
with  avidity;  he  requests  the  prayers  of  others* 
and  attempts  the  much  neglected  exerdse  himself. 
After  having  suffered  grievous  and  agonizing  vp" 
prehensions,  it  may  be,  that  before  the  closing  scene, 
liis  mind  becomes  in  a  degree  tranquillized ;  he-has 
some  hope;  it  cannot  be  said,  that '''he  dies  and 
makes  no  s^."  Whien  all  is  over»  the  mourning 
jnimvars  chmsh  that  doubtfol  spark  for  their  own 
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consolatioii ;  it  is  referred  to,  perhaps  in  a  funeral 
ftennon;  and  hence  the  neighbours  and  acquaint- 
ance of  the  deceased,  who  may  be  living  a  life  of 
similar  carelessness  and  neglect^  draw  a  dangerous 
inference  in  their  own  favour,  and  conclude  that 
they  also  shall  have  hope  in  tibeir  end,  although 
they  should  continue  to  love  and  enjoy  the  world  as 
they  have  done.  With  regard  to  the  actual  con- 
dition of  such  an  individual  in  the  world  on  which 
he  has  entered,  it  would  be  presumption,  indeed, 
to  pronounce ;  "  charity  hopeth  aU  things,"  an^ 
love  must  needs  "  believe  all  things/'  in  such  a  case ; 
but,  oh !  who  could  have  the  temerity  to  say,  "  Let 
me  die  the  death  of  the  careless  professor  ?^  *'  The 
language  not  only  of  true  wisdom,  but  of  com- 
mon prudence,  rather  is,  "  Let  us  give '  all  dili- 
gence to  make  our  calling  and  election  sure,  that 
we  may  escape  the  fearful  uncertainty  of  such  an 
«nd  I" 

Who  but  they  who  have  felt,  can  imagine  the 
remorse,  the  consternation,  the  hurry,  tlie  agonies 
of  such  an  hour !  The  reasonable  argument  which 
the  distracted  mind  brings  against  itself  is,  that, 
according  to  the  general  tenor  of  Scripture,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  most  usual  dispensations  of  God  with 
mankind,  the  great  question  at  the  last  day  will 
not  be — how  we  died,  but  how  we  lived.  The  long 
successive  years  of  life  and  health  form  our  season 
of  probation,  concerning  which  period  it  is  said,  that 
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••  eyery  one  shall  receive  according  to  what  he  ha( 
done  in  it."  Now  if  this  precious  season  is  delibe* 
rately  and  wilfully  unimproved ;  if  we  have  not,  at 
any  period  of  it,  believed,  and  from  thence  forward 
obeyed  and  done  his  commandments,  a  person  at 
the  close  of  life,  conscious  of  this,  must  reflect 
with  unutterable  anguish,  that  he  has  placed  him- 
self beyond  the  ordinary  dispensations  of  divine 
mercy,  although  not  beyond  the  possible  readi  of 
it ;  for,  ''  to  GK>d,  all  things  are  possible."  He  has 
(if  the  expression  may  be  allowed)  abandoned  himself 
to  the  chance  of  making  one  of  an  extremely  small 
minority ;  or  to  that  of  forming  an  exception  to  a 
general  rule. 

The  case  of  the  profane  and  abandoned,  of  one 
bom  and  bred  in  vice  and  ignorance,  who  never 
distinctly  heard  of  the  way  of  salvation,  till  some 
charitable  visitor  comes  to  declare  it  to  him  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  appears  far  more  hopeful,  where 
signs  of  repentance  and  fiaith  are  manifested,  than 
that  of  the  cumberer  of  the  ground,  of  one  who  has 
been  long  an  unfruitful  partaker  of  the  means  of 
grace.  In  the  former  instance,  the  individual  had 
not  been  immediately  called  until  that  time,  there- 
fore his  having  stood  all  the  day  idle  need  not  so 

4 

greatiy  discourage  him :  but,  in  the  latter,  the  gra- 
cious call  has  been  repeated  hour  after  hour,  and  yet 
he  never  went  to  work  in  the  vineyard. 
But  to  suppose  the  best  and  the  utmost  con- 
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ceming  the  final  safety  of  such  persons^  are  we  not 
Ailly  warranted  by  Scripture  to  conclude  that  in* 
etead  of  that  "abundant  entrance"  which  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned  as  the  reward  of  a  koly  life,  and 
of  having  *'  abounded  in  the  work  of  the  Lord," 
individuals  thus  '*  plucked  from  the  burning/'  and 
*'  scarcely  saved/'  will  '*  suffer  loss/'  a  loss  that 
eternity  itself  will  not  repair  ?  If  the  most  faith- 
ful and  laborious  servants  of  Christ  haye»  at  the 
dose  of  life,  lamented  with  deep  regret,  that  they 
had  not  been  more  devoted  to  His  service,  what  a 
painful  retrospect  must  theirs  be,  who  cannot  recol- 
lect a  single  act  p^ormed  from  genuine  motives  of 
love  to  GK>d,  and  delight  in  his  service ;  but  who 
have,  throughout  Hfe,  sought  only,  or  chiefly,  their 
own  interest  and  pleasure  I 

From  ttiese  painful  thoughts,  let  us  turn  to  con- 
template the  happy  and  advantageous  circumstances 
of  those,  who  have  it  yet  in  their  power  to  devote 
their  youtib,  their  healtib,  and  the  vigoiu:  of  their 
days  to  God.  Whatever  apprehensions  others  may 
entertain,  every  yoang  p^son,  whether  in  health  or 
in  sii^ess,  may  be  assured  that  now  is,  most  em- 
phatically, the  accepted  time,  with  regard  to  them* 
Although  they  va&j  have  been  guilty  of  much  sin- 
ful neglect  in  having  hitherto  disregarded  the  call, 
yet  it  still  addresses  them  in  accents  of  sweet  en- 
couragement-^his  is  their  day  of  sahatuM!!;   and 
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shall  it  be  suffered  to  pass  away  unimproved  ?  The 
hope  of  reward  sweetens  labour  in  aH  the  affairs  of 
this  life.  How  much  do  we  do  in  the  hope  of  a 
distant  and  uncertain  benefit !  The  pains  bestowed 
on  education,  the  toils  of  learning  a  business  or 
profession,  are  thought  abundantly  worth  while»  be* 
cause  of  the  expected  result.  How  much  pains  and 
labour  are  bestowed  in  preparations  for  pleasure  ! — 
nmy  days,  sometimes,  devoted  to  the  entertainment 
of  a  single  evening,  and  this  believed  to  be  well 
bestowed  too.  Why  cannot  we  with  a  nobler  fore- 
thought, with  extended  views,  act  upon  a  similar 
plan,  and  secure,  by  a  comparatively  momentary 
effort,  an  eternal  reward  ?  To  keep  our  greatest 
interest  always  in  view,  is  true  wisdom.  Let  us 
then,  in  all  seasons,  consider  whether  the  line  of 
conduct  we  are  now  pursuing,  the  temper  of  mind 
we  are  habitually  indulging,  the  objects  of  our  pre* 
sent  pursuit,  are  such  as  will,  in  their  remembrance, 
sooth  or  imbitter  a  dying  hour ;  are  they  such  as 
we  shall  reflect  upon  with  pain  and  fear,  or  with 
humble  satis^BU^on  then  ? — ^And  oh !  let  us  not  be 
guilty  of  such  cruelty  and  injustice  to  ourselves,  as 
to  be  preparing  thorns  and  briars  for  that  hour ! 

The  threatenings  and  terrors  of  the  Lord,  with 
which  it  is  needful  to  persuade  the  yomig,  and  the 
healthy,  are  not,  however,  equally  appropriate  in 
addressing  the  sick,  the  aged»  and  the  dying,  what« 
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ever  their  foiuer  duuracten  may  have  been.  Those 
who  have  already,  unhappily  placed  themselves 
in  the  unfavourable  and  precarious  circumstances 
above  described — ^who  have  it,  therefore,  no  longer 
in  their  power  to  devote  a  life  to  Qod,  are  by  no 
means  warranted  to  abandon  themselves  to  despair. 
Since  He  still  affords  them  a  season,  however  un- 
"favourable.  for  reflection  and  prayer — since  intervals 
of  ease  and  reason  are  given,  let  them  be  employed 
in  earnest  application  to  "  the  God  of  all  grace, 
whose  ways  are  not  as  ours.*'  Although  the  sha- 
dows of  night  are  fast  approaching,  the  day  of 
salvation  is  not  yet  quite  closed;  there  is  still  a 
twilight  of  hope,  and  He  who  "  multiplies  to  pardon," 
may  make  even  ihi$  an  accepted  time.  But,  reader ! 
you  who  have  still  the  choice  to  make*  will  you 
venture  your  btebnal  all  on  such  a  fearful  perad- 
venture? 
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If  a  party  of  bold  and  noisy  school  boys,  many 
hundred  years  ago  (supposing  such  things  then 
were)  had  chanced,  amid  the  rocks  and  caves  of  the 
deserts  of  Judea,  to  discover  a  certain  young  redisse, 
of  whom  we  read  in  those  days — ^what  opinion  would 
they  probably  haye  formed  of  him  ?  Fpoubl  his  soli- 
tary life,  his  strange  and  rude  attire,  his  coarse  food, 
his  unpolished  manners,  they  would  most  likely  have 
thought  him  (certainly  by  modem  boys  he  would 
have  been  thought)  half  an  idiot,  and  half  a  savage. 
If  they  had  invited  him  to  join  in  their  sports,  he 
would  probably  have  discovered  awkwardness  and 
dif&denoe ;  if  to  share  in  their  mirth,  he  might 
scarcely  have  comprehended  it :  if  they  had  pressed 
him  to  assist  in  any  daring  and  forbidden  enterprise, 
he  would  certainly  have  refused,  and  they  would 
have  pronounced  him  a  coward.  But  what  is  said 
of  this  singular  youth,  by  authority  that  cannot  be 
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contradicted?  It  is  said,  that  as  "  the  child  grew 
he  waled  strong  in  spirit."  Now  this  kind  of  de- 
scription is  the  last,  we  apprehend,  that  would  have 
been  ^nployed-  in  reference  to  him,  by  such  observers 
as  have  been  supposed.  So  different  are  the  ideas 
attached  by  different  persons  to  tihe  same  terms ! 
To  be  strong  in  spirit,  they,  perhaps,  would  un- 
derstand to  mean,  bdng  daring,  impetuous,  enter- 
prising  in  mischief*  proud,  rebellious;  or,  in  one 
favourite  word,  spirited.  Let  us  tiien  endeavour  to 
recdfy  our  ideas  on  the  subject,  by  observing  what 
were  ihe  qualities  in  this  youtii  tiiat  gained  hun  so 
high  a  cluiracter. 

Now,  the  strength  of  his  mind  most  eminently  ap- 
peared in  his  hab^  of  self-denial;  he  was  indulgent 
neitlier  in  body  nor  in  mkld :  well,  therefore,  might 
he  grow  more  than  ocn^^nonly  vigorous  in  both. 
*'  He  was  in  the  desert,"  it  is  said;  and  there 
coarsely  clad,  and  coarsely  fed — ^he  brealiied  the 
pure  air  of  the  hills,  ^d  braved  tiie  keen  blast  of 
the  wilderness :— ^-he  indulged  in  no  stimulantB  un- 
necessary to  his  age— ^he  took  *'  neither  wine  nor 
strong  diink;''  and'  thus  hii  mental  and  bodily 
powers  were  never  enervated^  Thus  he  wes  quali&ed 
for  tihose  habits  of  deep  thought-  and  contemplation, 
which,  doubtless,  ptepared  him  fot  the  difficult  mi- 
nbtry  in  i^ch  he  was  afterwards  to  be  engaged ; 
and  he  was  entirely  vdthdrawn  fix>m  the  distractions 
and  temptations  of  tiie  world. 
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Now,  although  it  was  the  eztraoiduiaiy  service 
to  which  he  was  to  he  called,  that  required  this  se- 
vere and  peculiar  preparation,  yet,  we  must  oheerre, 
that  a  similar  kind,  though  not  the  same  degree,  of 
mental  and  hodily  discipline,  is  still  and  ever  neces? 
sary,  in  order  to  the  formation  of  a  strong  and  vigor 
rous  character ;  and  in  order  to  distinguished  use- 
fulness in  alter  life.  Whatever  natural  courage  and 
activity,  whatever  good  and  generous  qualities  a 
youth  may  possess  y  yet,  if  he  is  not  capable  of  self- 
denial,  on  small  as  well  as  on  great  occasions ;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  his  daily  habits  are  indulgent,  he  will 
never  be  strong  in  spirit,  hut  weak,  feeble,  and  irre- 
solute, and  easily  overcome  hy  temptation. 

When  the  time  arrived  that  called  John  to  his 
public  ministry,  we  see  how  admirably  this  prepara- 
tory discipline  qualified  him  for  it.  How  strong  was 
his  spirit,  and  what  true  courage  he  possessed,  ap- 
pears from  his  close  preadiing  and  plain  dealing  with 
all  the  different  descriptions  of  persons  vdiom  he 
addressed,  and  vdth  whom  he  had  to  do.  To  high 
and  low,  to  soldiers  and  to  kings,  he  was  equally 
Mthful,  and  gave  to  each  the  most  plain  and  appro- 
priate admonitions. 

And  again,  hoiiyeminently  does  the  strength  of  his 
mind  and  the  nobleness  of  hb  spirit  appear  in  his 
humility.  He  was  a  popular  preacher — ^multitudes 
attended  his  ministry— all  the  country  people  from 
Judea,  and  crowds  from  Jerusalem  itself,  went  oat 
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to  him  in  the  wiiderness.  But  what  effect  does  aU 
thb  produce  upon  him  ?  How  does  he  answer  those 
who  imagined  he  might  he  the  Messiah  himself,  in- 
stead of  his  herald  ?  "  There  cometh  one  mightier 
than  I;  he  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease" 
This  is  true  greatness,  and  we  are  ho  longer  sur- 
prised at  that  very  remarkable  expression  used  con- 
cerning him,  by  the  angel,  to  his  father  Zacharias  : 
*'  He  shall  be  great  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord."  Nor 
when  the  Saviour  afterwards  declares^  that  "  there 
was  none  greater  than  John  the  Baptist."  How 
deeply  then  ought  we  to  study  those  qualities,  and 
how  earnestly  aspire  to  the  attdnment  of  those 
graces  which  obtain  such  high  praise  from  the  high- 
est source! 

Extraordinary  virtues  are  generally  preparatory 
to  extraordinary  occasions ;  and  this  was  eminently 
the  case  in  the  present  instance.  John  did  not 
shrink  from  the  duty  of  reproving  a  king  for  his 
£Eiults,  though  well  knowing  the  risk  at  which  he  did 
so;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  to  his  formet 
crimes  the  wicked  Herod  added  this  above  all,  "  that 
he  shut  up  John  in  prison."  How  happily  do  habits 
of  self-denial  prepare  us  for  seasons  of  adversity  and 
privation  ?  It  is  a  question,  if  John  found  his  prison 
fore  at  all  less  dainty  than  that  to  which  he  had 
been  accustomed,  in  early  life,  in  the  desert  of  Judea*. 
Nor  could  his  raiment  be  coarser,  nor  was  the  soli- 
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tttde  strange  to  him.  "When  "  Herod*s  birth-day  wai 
kept/'  perhaps,  neither  he  nor  his  guests  (whose 
appetites  were  probably  paHed  and  vitiated  by  hiing 
sumptaously  every  day)  enjoyed  Hhe  feast  with  so 
keen  a  relish  as  that  with  which  John,  tiiat  night, 
partook  of  his  prison  allowance.  And  what  a^  con- 
trast appears  between  the  chaiacters  of  the  king  and 
the  captive  !  While  one  had  so  bold  a  spirit  as  to 
reprove  the  man  in  whose  power  he  was ;  the  feeble- 
minded  prince  had  not  resolution  enough  to  resist  the 
small  temptation  to  whidi,  that  day,  he  was  cacposed. 
In  a  fit  of  momentary  delight,  he  made  the  itush  and 
silly  speech  of  which  afterwards  he  so  l^tteiiy  re- 
pented. This  circumstance  affords  a  true  specimen 
of  weakness  of  mind ;  the  weakness  of  a  mind  'vdiich 
had  never  been  accustomed  to  restraints^- never  been 
exerdsed  in  self-denial.  When  Herod  was  young, 
it  might  be  said  of  him  as  of  John,  "  that  the  child 
grew ; "  but  we  may  feel  quite  sure,  that  it  was  never 
truly  said  of  him  that  "  he  waxed  strong  in  spirit." 
Most  likely  he  was  a  spoiled  and  indulged  boy. 
How  long  end  how  well  might  the  daughter  of  He- 
rodias  have  danced,  in  the  sight  of  John  the  B^>ti8ti 
before  he  would  have  squandered  one  dish  of  his 
locusts  or  one  cup  of  his  wild  honey  upon  her  !  un- 
less," indeed,  from  motives  of  compassion  or  ho^i- 
tality. 

At  lengdi  the  hour  came,  when  all  tiie  strengtli  of 
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mind  and  courage  that  a  man  can  possess  were  called 
into  exercise.  And  we  may  be  sure,  that  when  the 
executioner  appeared  at  his  prison  door,  tibe  spirit 
of  John  did  not  fiail  him.  He  knew  that  his  next 
temove  from  that  door  was  to  the  gate  of  Heaven. 
"  He  had  fulfilled  his  course."  This  prophet,  this 
''  more  than  a  prophet."  had  finished  his  useful, 
laborious  and  important  ministry ;  he  had  "  prepared 
the  way  of  the  Lord ; "  and  now  what  had  he  to 
wait  or  wish  for,  but  his  eternal  recompence  ? 

Let  those  that  are  now  growing  tall  and  strong 
in  body,  inquire  seriously  and  thoughtfully  whether 
they,  like  Jolm,  are  also  grchsring  in  true  strength 
and  vigour  ^  mML, 
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That  is  a  pleafiant  and  generous  kind  of  sym^ 
pathy  which  we  feel  with  the  unknown — ^with  persons 
whom  we  never  saw  or  heard  of,  and  who  never  saw 
or  heard  of  us,  but  who,  we  are  sure,  must  exist; 
whose  drcumstances,  pursuits,  and  pleasures  ore  very 
similar  to  our  own.  I,  for  instance,  am  an  old  gen- 
tleman, retired  from  business,  of  very  regular  iiabits. 
I  occupy  a  small  neat  house  that  stands  in  a  row,  in 
the  outskirts  of  a  certain  town.  To  the  back  of 
each  of  these  houses  a  narrow  slip  of  garden  ground 
is  attached,  surrounded  with  a  high  wall.  Now  this 
wall  is  very  much  like  every  thing  else  that  I  ever 
met  witii  in  life ;  that  is,  it  has  a  pretty  nearly  equal 
share  of  good  and  evil  belonging  to  it.  It  serves  at 
once  to  keep  out  the  thieves  and  the  prospect.  It 
prevents  our  neighbours  £rom  overlooking  us,  bat 
also  prevents  our  overlooking  them  (which  some- 
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times  my  good  wife  seems  to  regret.)  It  impedes 
Uie  free  air,  and  yet  shelters  us  from  the  cold  winds ; 
it  casts  a  huge  shadow  oyer  the  walks  on  the  one 
side,  but  afibrds  us  a  few  peaches  and  plums  on  the 
other :  so  that  I  hare  often  moralized  upon  this  wall. 
Down  the  middle  of  my  garden  runs  a  neat  gravel 
walk,  on  each  side  of  which  are  several  small 
triangular  flower  beds,  surrounded  with  narrow 
walks,  which  intersect  each  other. 

Ttaa  morning,  alter  having  taken  my  coffee,  read 
the  newspaper,  wound  up  the  time-piece,  examined 
the  barometer,  reported  the  state  of  it  to  my  wife. 
End  predicted  the  weather  for  the  day ;  and  having 
also  fed  and  dressed  my  two  canaries,  all  which 
duties  have  been  punctually  performed  in  the  same 
order,  and  at  the  same  hoar,  for  many  years  past,  I 
issued  forth,  to  take  the  accustomed  turn  in  my 
garden.  It  was  a  beautiful  morning ;  the  air  having 
that  balmy  softness  which  so  cheeringly  assures  us 
that  anotiier  spring  is  coming ;-— a  feeling  so  soothing 
to  die  sorrowful,  so  inspiring  to  the  gay.  My  gravel 
walk  is  richly  bordered  with  polyanthuses,  snow- 
drops, and  crocuses ;  and  full  tufts  of  primroses,  and 
other  early  spring  flowers  already  ornament  the 
beds.  I  take  pride  in  my  flowers,  I  confess;  and 
am  not  a  little  curious  in  them.  This  morning, 
pleased  to  see  so  fine  a  show  of  them,  and  feeling 
altogether  unusually  happy  and  good  humoured,  it 
came  into  my  mind,  as  before  hinted  (and  very 
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much  entertained  I  was  witk  the  thought)  what  a 
vast  number  of  old  gendemen  and  eldeii^  ladies 
throu^out  the  pleasant  gardens  of  old  England, 
were  at  that  very  moment  enjoying  precisely  the 
same  kind  of  pleasuie  with  myself.  For  the  fine 
and  settled  appeaionce  of  the  sky  c(mvinced  me 
(who  am  not  a  litde  weather-wise)  that  its  dear  blue 
canopied  at  that  time  the  whole  of  our  .  beautiful 
island.  I  femcied  I  could  see  them  issuing  forth, 
like  myself*  all  Iheir  coughs  and  rheumatisms  better 
for  this  mild  weather ;  like  myself,  reposing  after  the 
storms  of  life  in  contented  retirement,  and  solaced 
by  the  same  cheap  and  simple  pleasures  which  80>* 
lace  me.  It  is  not  while  the  mind  is  agitated  by  the 
eager  interests  of  youth,  nor  while  it  is  occupied  and 
cumbered  by  the  busy  concerns  oi  middle  life,  that 
pleasures  of  this  kind  are  most  enjoyed.  But  child- 
hood revels,  and  age  reposes,  amid  these  quiet 
scenes.  Yes,  and  a  part  of  the  ^asure  which  now 
in  my  old  age  I  derive  from  my  flowers  arises,  I  am 
conscious,  from  the  distant  yet  vivid  remembrance 
they  recal  of  similar  scenes  and  pleasores  of  my 
childhood.  My  patetnal  garden  seems  still  to  me 
like  endiaated  ground,  and  its  flowers  like  the 
flowers  of  PaxadiBe.  I  shall  never  see  the  like  a^sin, 
vain  as  I  am  of  my  gardening !— *-Those  were  poetry, 
these  are  botany.  How  much  has  passed  mce  I 
sport^  in  that  pleasant  garden!  All  the  ordinary 
events  of  y£s  have  chequered  mine.    I  have»  like 
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other  men,  been  awakened  from  the  dreanui  of  youth 
by  the  sober  realities  ai  maturity.  The  cares  and 
comforts  of  social  life  have  been  e]q)erienced 
schemes  have  be^i  kid ;  I  have  beciei  as  anTrinnw,  as 
busy,  as  diligent  in  the  porsait  of  these  different  ob* 
jects  as  other  people ;  and  'with  about  the  usual 
proportion  of  disappointment  and  snoceas.  During 
tiiis  period  of  my  life,  to  have  denved  any  thing  like 
happinesi—- tiiat  is  to  have  felt  a&  hitetest  in  such 
objects  as  now,  I  most  candidly  confess,  really  in* 
terest  me,  would  have  appeared  imposstMe.  Nay, 
can  remember  smiling  and  wondering  to  see  how 
much  my  old  Mends  were  ei^ossed  in  saoh  trifles. 
But  now  I  Wonder  no  longer.  '*  He  who  openeth 
his  hand  and  sadsfietii  the  desire  of  aU  living,"  has» 
in  his  boundless  benevolulcet  provided  i^ropriate 
enjoyment  to  solace  &e  feelings,  and  suit  the  tastes 
of  every  different  condition  of  humanity:  and, 
thanks  to  His  goodndsB^  sweet  are  the  flowers  that 
bloom  in  the  valley  of  years.  To  return  then  to  the 
thought  with  whidi  I  set  out,  when  I  considered 
how  many,  on  this  sunny  morning,  were  deriving  a 
wholesome  end  innocent  gratificatton  from  the  same 
sources  with  myself,  i&  drcumstances  almost  ezSictly 
similar,  I  found  liiat  tJie  reflection,  while  it  ex^ 
panded  my  bosom  wilii  a  pleanng  sympathy,  raised 
it  also  in  gratitude  to  the  Author  of  all  good ;  and  I 
thanked  Him,  1  hope  devoutly,  for  halving  (if  I  may 
so  express  myself)  taken  such  pains  to  please  us; 
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such  exquisite  pains,  as  seem  to  be  bestowed  upon 
flowers  especially,  so  that  "  Solomon  in  all  bis 
glory"  could  by  no  means  compare  with  them. 
Our  Lord  himself  by  inyiting  us  thus  to  "  behold  the 
flowers  of  the  field/'  sanctions  a  taste  for  the  beau- 
ties of  nature,  when  sanctified  by  a  due  recollection 
and  acknowledgment  of  their  Creator.  For  without 
this  it  is  but  a  species  of  idolatry :  and  a  strange  and 
miserable  aght  it  is  tx>  see  old  people,  and  many 
such  I  fear  there  are,  grovelling  rat&er  than  reposing 
in  these  .  things,  admiring  indeed,  and  .  enjoying 
them,  but  with  nothing  more  than  a  cold  and  gene- 
ral acknowledgment  of  their  Maker.  Nor  could 
they  truly  say  that  they  love  Him  "  more  than 
these."  There  is  a  suUime  interest  in  His  works 
when  indeed  we  see  the  finger  of  God  in  them,  and 
behold  them  with  a  vivid  recollection  of  their  being 
-— <'  His. workmanship,"  which  can  only  be  felt  by 
those  who  know  Him  too  as  die  God  of  grace. 

And  now  that  I  am  in  such  a  moralizing  mood,  I 
shall  go  on  to  say,  that  the  satisfiiction  I  derive  from 
my  flower  garden,  and  other  equally  simple  plea- 
sures, reads  me  a  lesson  upon  life  which  I  would  fedn 
read  to  those  of  my  young  friends  who  may  take  the 
trouble  to  peruse  an  old  man's  episde.  .  Does  it  all 
come  to  this  then  ?— «A11  my  eager  and  busy  pursuits 
and  schemes,  by  which  I  was  often  so  engrossed  as 
to  find  neither  time  nor  inclination  for  calm  and 
serious  thought !— Do  all  my  hopes  and  exertions. 
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and  does  all  my  ambition  end  in  these  flowers  ?— > 
Surely  "  I  have  been  disquieted  in  vain ! "  How 
many  of  my  schemes  do  I  now  see  were  vain  or 
useless  !  how  much  has  the  fulfilment  of  any  of  them 
disappointed  my  expectations !  I  can  now  calmly 
smile  at  those  anxieties  which  then  racked  me  with 
restless  uneasiness.  I  can  look  tranquilly  at  least, 
upon  my  severest  trials,  and  see  the  emptiness  of  my 
warmest  wishes.  And  I  now  feel  a  quiet  satisfaction 
in  the  ordinary  comforts  and  regularly  returning  en- 
joyments of  a  retired  and  monotonous  life,  and  an 
interest  in  the  few  tranquil  pleasures  it  affords,  which* 
however  different  in  kind,  equal  I  beUeve  as  to  the 
degree  of  real  happiness,  what  I  have  ever  derived 
from  things  which  are  regarded  as  the  chief  pleasures 
of  life. 

As  I  said  before,  I  am  aware  of,  for  I  can  remem- 
ber, the  feeling  of  wonder  and  pity,  and  something 
not  unlike  contempt,  with  which  the  regular  habits 
and  sober  enjoyments  of  old  people  are  regarded  by 
the  young ;  and  it  must  be  granted  too,  that  some 
elderly  people  have  their  odd  ways,  which  give  a 
little  occasion  for  such  remarks  (though  as  for  my 
wife  and  I,  nobody  can  say  that  we  are  any  thing 
more  than  a  little  particular  not  to  be  put  out  of  our 
old  customs.)  Nevertheless,  however  dissatisfied 
any  young  readers  may  be  with  the  prospect,  I  can- 
not predict,  nor  even  wish  any  thing  better  for  tiiem, 
than  that,  after  the  cares  and  vicissitudes  of  active 
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life,  they  may  be  indulged  'with  a  season  of  repose 
and  tTa^quillity,  in  some  such  quiet  retreat  as  my 
own ;  that  they  may  then  be  able  to  look  back  upon 
the  past  as  not  wholly  devoted  to  worldly  schemes 
and  pursuits,  but  marked  also  by  a  course  of  activity 
and  usefulness  in  the  cause  of  God  and  their  neigh- 
bour; and  that  the  sublime  hopes  of  another  life 
may  be  the  support  and  solace  of  their  declining 
years.  And  as  for  their  amusements,  I  shall  wi^ 
nothing  better  for  them  than  that  they  may  be  able 
to  taste  an  innocent  and  salutary  delight  in  the 
goody  gay,  and  well  dressed  company  whidi  a  little 
flower  garden  displays  to  view  on  a  fine  spring 
maroiog. 
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A  Fathbb  and  his  son  baving  post  some  hours 
very  agreeably  in  Barve3riiig  the  i^anous  magnificent 
apartments  of  a  nobleman's  seat,  sat  down  to  rest 
avvbile  in  the  spacious  and  weU  furnished  library, 
which  was  celebrated  as  containing  as  complete  a 
collection  of  ancient  and  modem  literature  as  any 
private  one  in  the  country.  As  their  eyes  wanda'ed 
InSfitftly  over  this  curious  congregated  mass  of 
hvnan  thought,  reflections  natural  on  such  an  oc- 
caBi<»i  passed  ailently  in  the  mind  of  eadb ;  and  at 
length  gave  rise  to  the  following  conversation ; 
which,  should  it  prove  somewhat  desultory,  the 
candid  reader  wiH  please  to  remember  that  the 
speakers  were  fatigued. 

Fathbb.  Whad  thiaJc  ytm>  Arthup— should  such 
a  sight  as  thk  iminress  us  most  forcibly  with  the 
greatness  or  the  littleness  of  the  mind  of  man  ? 
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Abthitb.  With  its  greatness,  surely«  should  it 
not?  for  what  an  immense  number  of  clever  men 
must  hare  lived  in  the  world  to  write  such  a  munber 
of  books,  and  how  very  clever  some  of  them  were  ! 

Fathbb.  Thej  were  so  indeed,  compared  with 
other  men — ^but  die  question  is,  whether  die  united 
ingenuity  and  cleverness  of  all  mankind  does  not 
rather  tend  to  expose  the  narrow  bounds  of  human 
knowledge,  and  the  feeble  powers  of  the  human 
intellect,  than  to  exalt  them.  It  is  indeed  the  con* 
elusion  which  die  wisest  of  men,  and  the  most 
profoimd  philosophers  have  come  to,  as  the  result  of 
their  most  laborious  researches  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth  and  knowledge,  that  the  more  they  know,  the 
];nore  they  discover  how  litde  can  be  known. 

Abthub.  But  still  what  very  useful  and  inge- 
nious discoveries  have  been  made  in  science  and 
philosophy. 

Fathbb.  That  is  true ;  and  it  is  (me  proof  of  the 
good  sense  and  superior  light  of  inodem  times,  that 
the  researches  of  science  are  now  confined  to  prac- 
tical purposes,  and  such  as  are  of  real  utility ;  while 
vague  hypothesis,  and  barren  speculation  are  aban- 
doned. But  then  this  very  circumstance  shews  that 
the  limited  extent  of  man's  powers  and  operations  is 
admowledged  by  common  consent, 

Abthub.  What  an  immense  sum  all  these  books 
must  have  cost!     It  is  at  least  one  advantage  of 
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being  rich — having  it  in  one's  power  to  possess  such  a 
capital  library. 

Fathbb.  Indeed  it  is ;  however  it  is  gratifying  to 
reflect  tiiat  the  dioioest  productions  of  literatare  are 
hj  no  means  confined  to  the  opulent ;  for  although 
persons  in  moderate  circumstances  cannot  enjoy  the 
indulgence  and  luxury  of  possessing  such  a  compete 
collection,  yet  the  few  works  of  the  few  great 
geniuses  that  hare  appeared  in  the  world  are  so 
easily  procured,  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  most 
persons  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  tliem. 
There  is  no  monopoly  or  aristocracy  in  literature. 
Its  richest  treasures  are  generally  and  easily  acces- 
sible. It  is  really  a  curious,  and  certainly  a  grati- 
fying thought,  that  the  sublime  imaginings  of  our 
greatest  poet — those  tlioughts  which  were  produced 
at  such  an  incalculable  expense  of  mental  labour,  are 
contained  in  so  small  a  compass  (as  indeed  all 
sublime  imaginings  must  be)  that  they  may  be  pro- 
cured for  a  sum  that  any  decent  lad  may  soon  save 
from  his  weekly  allowance.  Thus  it  is,  by  the  kind 
and  wise  arrangements  of  Providence,  that,  while 
great  riches  and  worldly  honour  are  the  portion  only 
of  a  few,  and  unattainable,  generally  speaking,  by 
those  who  have  them  not ;  yet,  that  all  that  is  of 
intfiniic  worth  in  this  world — ^knowledge  and  virtue, 
are  placed  within  the  reach  of  every  one  who  dili- 
gently seeks  t2iem.  For  with  regard  to  the  most 
important  and  interesting  discoveries  of  science,  the 
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grand  results  are  known  even  to  tiie  Tulgar :  and  the' 
most  material  facts  are  of  no  difficult  access.  If  it. 
^ere  necessary  to  possess  all '  th^e  "bookSf  and  in 
their  splendid  bindings  too^  in  order  to  kno'w  what 
Newton  discovered,  or  to  enjoy  what  Milton  ti»>ught». 
gold  would  indeed  att^n  a  value  and  a  dignity* 
which  no  image  or  superscnption  whatever  has  jret 
stamped  upon  it, 

Arthur.  When  one  is  looking  at  such  a  nuniber 
of  book^,  it  is  amusing  to  observe  what  very  different 
subjects  different  writers  have  chosen.    . 

Father.  Yes,  and  it  is  weU  they  have,  W^  are 
apt  to  feel  discontent,  and  sometime  pontemglit 
when  we  tpeet  with  people  wiiose  tastes,  pursniits* 
and  opinions  differ  widely  frobi  oicr  own;  yet,  to 
this  circumstance  (the  vast  variety  of  tastes,  pursuits, 
and  opinions  that  exists  amongst  men)  is  chiefly  to 
be  attributed  tlie  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
useful  knowledge.  Only  suppose  that  all  thinking 
men  had  been  of  one-  opinion  on  every  point  of 
philosophy,  and  exactly  agreed  jou  all  matters  of 
taste,  how  little  stimulus  would  there  have  been  to 
thought  and  invention ;  and  what  a  dull  tmiformity 
in  the  few  writings  that  would  have  been  produced. 
Nothing,  therefore,,  is  more  narrow  or  illiberal,  than 
to  regret  the  diversity  of  opinion-  and  taste  du^ 
exists;  since  it  is  the  grand  means  which  Provi- 
dence has  appointed  for  keeping  the  human  mind 
from  stagnation,  and  for  eliciting  truth*    We  should 
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iSierefOTe  leam»  not  only  ix>  tolerate  bat  to  respect 
ihe  views  and  predilections  of  other  people*  however 
they  may  differ  from  our  own. 

Abthub,  Yet  surely  we  ought  to  regret  it  when 
we  thinki  and  are  almost  8ure»  that  people  are  in  the 
wrong? 

Fatheb.  We  ought  to  be  very  sure  of  that  indeedr 
before  we  even  regret  it^  there  are,  however,  some 
errors  of  opinion,  which  are  so  injurious  in  their 
consequences,  and  which  shew  such  a  perversion  of 
mind  in  those  who  hold  them>  that  we  ought  not 
only  to  regret  but  to  counteract  them  by  every  fair 
and  gentle  means  in  our  power.  But  there  are  very 
widely  ^Offering  opinionsi  on  less  ess^itial  pointsy 
amongst 'persons  of  equal  |nety>  learning,  and  genius ; 
and  wlnle  it  is  both  curious  and  instructive  to  ob* 
serve  tkas,  it  is,  at  t^e  ^same  time*  mo6t  conisoling  and 
salisfeetory  to  remark  hoWi  in  all  things  most  impor- 
tant, the  wise  and  good  agree.  Observe  that  large 
compartm<»it  c^posite  to  us,  entirely  occv^ied  by 
works  on  divinity.  Doubtless  there  is  much  error 
and  mudi  lumber  mingled  tiiere  with  what  is  valii* 
Me  and  true«  Yet  with  respect  to  all  those  amongst 
these- writers  who  may  be  lairly  called  men  of  l^ety, 
what  a  happy  harmony  would,  after  all,  be  found  tor 
exist  in  their  sentiments  t  Tliere  is,  indeed,  no  con* 
tideraition  more  satisfactory  to  the  inquiring  mind« 
than  this  universal  agreement  of  good  men,  in 
opinion  and  experience  on  essential  points*    Nor^  is 
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there  any  reflectioii  more  impressive  than  to  consider 
the  weight  of  argument  and  force  of  persuasioQ 
which  their  united  testimony  affords,  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  subjects  on  which  they  write.  Thus, 
tiie  very  sight  of  these  books  preaches  silently  as 
persuasive  and  eloquent  a  sermon  as  can  be  heard 
from  any  pulpit. 

Abthub.  Then,  father,  it  seems  one  may,  by  a 
little  reflection,  get  more  good  from  the  outside  of  a 
book,  than  many  people  do  from  its  contents. 

Father.  Why  truly, .  it  is  more  profitable  to 
reflect  without  reading,  than  to  read  without  re- 
flecting. But  let  us  suppose,  that  all  the  forcible 
arguments,  lively  representations,  affecting  appeals 
^«-all  the  wapungs,  threatenings,  invitations,  persua- 
sions, that  the  piety,  benevolenee,  and  genius  of 
these  various  writers  have  employed  (with  their 
"  diversity  of  gifts  but  the  same  Spirit'')  in  remind'* 
ing  mankind  of  the  infinite  importance  of  their 
eternal  interests — supp96e,  I  say,  that  all  tliis  mass 
of  persuasion  could  be  collected  into  a  focus,  and 
with  its  united  force  bear  upon  the  mind-^would  not 
the  effect  be  overpowering? — and  yet  this  would 
be  no  false  impression:  nothing  more  than  the 
real  nature  of  the  case  would  justify ;  no  more  than 
we  should  constantiy  feel  if  our  minds  were  not 
blinded  with  sin,  and  rendered  strangely  insensible 
by  earthly  objects. 

AsTHua.  But  how  would  it  be  possible  to  retail^ 
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90ch  a  strong  impTession,  supposing  one  could  feel  it 
for  a  moment  ? 

Fathbb.  We  must  remember  that,  after  aU,  no 
power  of  human  eloqu^ace,  nor  all  its  powers  united, 
would  be  sufficient  to  enlighten  the  darkness  of  the 
mind  of  man.  But  one  ray  of  light  from  above--^ 
one  powerful  word  from  Him  who  can  open  the  eyes 
of  the  understanding,  and  cause  things  to  be  "spi- 
ritually discerned,"  will  instantly  effect  the  happy 
purpose.  Therefore,  however  diligent  we  might  be 
in  using  and  improving  every  means  for  exciting 
profitable  impressions,  all  would  be  vain,  unless  we 
are  perpetually  seeking  this  all-powerful  influence. 
But,  if  we  do  ask  and  seek  it  earnestly,  God  will 
assuredly  bestow  it;  even  that  habitual  impression 
of  the  superior  importance  of  our  future  and  eternal 
interests  which  constitutes  a  q>iritual  mind ;  and 
which  will  cause  our  affections  and  conversation  to 
be  in  heaven. 

Abthub.  There  are  many  books  not  exactly  on 
religious  subjects,  that  yet  are  very  profitable. 

Fathbb.  Yes ;  and  this  is  the  case  even  with  the 
writings  of  some  men  who  were  wholly  ignorant  of 
true  religion,  and  which  affords  indeed,  an  additional 
argument  in  favour  of  it.  Men  of  thought,  wisdom, 
and  genius,  in  the  darkest  times,  have  borne  witness 
to  the  truth  of  the  divine  declaration,  that  "  wisdom 
excelleth  folly,  as  much  as  light  excelleth  darkness." 
The  laws  of  God,  written  in  the  hearts  and  con-^ 
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nciences,  eyen  of  tiiem  ^o  "knew  not  God/'  axe 
thus  vindicated  and  enforced.  So  that  when  either 
in  thought,  word,  or  action*  we  ofiend  against  them, 
we  at  tiie  same  time  oppose  the  comhined  sense, 
wisdom,  experience,  and  the  general  testtmony  of  all 
mankind. 

Solomon,  I  dare  say,  was  never  is  such  a  library 
as  this;  yet  he  escpresses  a  sentiment  which  is  very 
suitable  on  such  an  occasion,  when  he  sums  up  all 
the  sage  reflections  he  had  been  making .  on  the 
vanity  of  thp  world  in  this  concise  sentence ; — "  Of 
making  many  books  there  is  no  end:"  (he  would  in- 
deed have  thought  so,  if  he  had  lived  in  these  days !) 
*-and  he  evidently  spoke  from  experience,  when  he 
added,  "  that  miidi  study  is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh." 
V  Let  us  then,"  he  says,  "  hear  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter; — ^Fear.  God  and  keep  his  eommand* 
ments,  for  this  is  the  whole  duty,  and  the  wbok 
wisdom  of  man." 


XXX\1. 

BVENING  THOUGHTS, 

Thb  hours  have  danced  thpir  joyous  round » 

Adorned  in  flowers  of  May ; 
Till  each  in  turn,  with  mercy  crowned> 

Has  come  and  passed  fiway 

The  const&DJt  son  has  ran  his  race 

Athwart  the  boundless  deep ; 
And  ne'er  amid  that  trackless  apace 

Has  fedled  his  path  to  keep. 

The  earth  has  cbrank  the  morning  dew» 

And  fed  her  flowery  train ; 
The  flowers,  have  spread  their  charms  to  view* 

And  decked  the  earth  again. 

Now  evening's  lengthened  shadows  spread 

To  curtain  them  around> 
And  each  reclines  her  modest  head* 

In  gentle  slumbers  bound. 
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3easts,  strong  to  labour,  o'er  the  lea 
Have  drawn  the  cumbrous  plough  ; 

And  feed  in  pastures,  glad  and  free. 
Their  toil  accomplished  now. 

Laborious  man  fulfils  his  task. 

And  seeks  repose ;  but  I — 
Is  mine  accomplished  ? — let  me  ask — 

And  conscience  shall  reply. 

Birds,  beasts,  and  trees,  unmoved  by  choice* 

Have  each  improved  the  day. 
Obedient  still  to  Nature's  voice  :— ^ 

But  whose  did  I  obey  ? 

Were  Christ's  commands  before  my  sight 

In  all  I  thought  and  spoke  ? 
And  have  I  borne  his  burden  light, 

And  worn  his  easy  yoke  ? 

Have  pride  or  wrath  disturbed  my  breast. 

Or  wishes  wild  and  vain  ? 
Has  sinful  sloth  my  powers  possessed. 

And  bound  them  in  its  chain  ? 

Has  not  my  resolution  failed  ? 

Lord,  search,  for  thou  didst  see ; 
And  has  not  base  self-love  prevailed 

Instead  of  love  to  tiiee  } 
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Did  I  this  day*  for  small  or  great, 

My  own  pursuits  forego. 
To  lighten  by  a  feather's  weight 

The  mass  of  human  woe  ? 

'Mid  cares  and  hopes  and  pleasures  mean 

With  eager  fondness  sought. 
Oh,  has  one  glance  at  things  unseen 

Sublimed  my  earthly  thought  ? 

Has  grace,  descending  from  above 

This  evil  heart  possessed  ? 
In  meekness,  patience,  truth  and  love» 

To  all  around  expressed  ? 

Great  is  the  peace  such  grace  bestows 

'Mid  storms  of  earthly  strife  ; 
And  calm  and  sweet  is  their  repose 

Who  live  this  hidden  life. 

If  thus  my  cheerful  hours  had  sped, 

How  blest  the  day's  decline  ? 
'Tis  past ! — ^but  though  for  ever  fled. 

To-morrow  still  is  mine. 


N  3 
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'^  lama  sCrafigtr  in  the  earthy  bide  not  thy  eommandmtnt* 

from  me.'* 

OuB  life  is  so  short  when  compared  with  the  long 
rolling  ages  that  have  preceded,  ^d  those  which 
probably  will  follow ;  so  short,  if  we  estimate  what 
we  have  to  aooomplLih  in  it;  so  short,  compared 
with  the  interminable  period  beyond  this  present 
scene ;  that  each  individual  who  starts  into  existence 
is  indeed  like,  a  stranger  stranded  on  a  foreign 
shore,  where  all  around  him  is  new  and  unexpected, 
and  where  the  brief  sojourn  he  is  to  make  is  in* 
suf&dent  fully  to  acquaint  him  with  the  nature  of 
the  country,  the  characters  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
with  his  own  relation  to  them.  Were  it  so  or- 
dered that  we,  like  our  first  parents,  awoke  into 
being  with  all  our  powers  and  faculties  in  a  state 
of  maturity,  how  oveipowering  would  be  the  sur- 
prise, the   transport,   and  the  apprehension;    how 
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ao^eiikably  importuxt  would  appeal  ike  gi^  of 
existence  I  anil  how  awM  the  terms  of  that 
existence  !*-Tl)om  to  die-^aad  yet  to  live :  and  our 
never-ending  weal  or  woe  depending  on  the  man* 
ner  in  vihich  this  short  prelude  to  futurity  should 
be  spent :  and  on  the  prefer^ee  we  may  give  to  the 
concerns  of  an  endless  life  over  those  of  this  brief 
passage  to  it. 

Bat  instead  of  such  an  ovemdielming  impies^on, 
tiiese  wondrous  drcumstanees  of  our  condition  break 
so  gradually  upon  the  mind,  as  it  slowly  emer^s 
from  the  mists  of  infancy  and  wakens  from  the 
dreams  of  childhood,  that  it  iis  -only  at  some  rare 
moments  of  deep  thought  or  strong  excitement,  that 
we  can  feel  any  adequate  consciousness  of  the 
strangeness  and  awfolness  of  our  state.  There  are 
many,  doublless^  who  pass  throu^  life  without 
one  such  startling  recollection. '  But  with  those 
whose  minds,  have  beeii  cultivated,  and  who  are 
at  all  disposed  to  reflection,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
but  that  such  feelings  should  occasionaly '.interrupt 
the  ordinary  current  of  thought.  In  youth;  when 
the  mind  beginis  to  expand,  when  the  imaginntion 
is  most  vivid,  and  when  existence  is  really  new; 
it  is  then  that  such  impressions  are  most  -  fre* 
quent,  most  powerfuL,  and-  most  citable  of  im« 
provement. 
.    *'  1  am*  a  stranger  in  the  earth — a  stranger  to 
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myself  and  to  all  around  me ;  all  seems  myBteriona 
and  marvellous :  the  more  I  think,  the  more  I  am 
lost  in  uncertainty,  and  overwhelmed  with  the  con- 
fused consciousness  of  being ;  and  in  fearful  appre-« 
hensions  concerning  my  future  existence.  To  whom 
can  I  turn  but  to  Him  who  made  me  and  Cushioned 
me,  who  when  my  spirit  is  overwhelmed  within  me. 
knows  the  path  I  should  take  ?  Hide  not,  then,  thy 
commandments  from  me."  When  such  thoughts 
and  feelings  glance  across  the  mind,  they  should  be 
arrested  and  detained,  till  the  convictions  to  which 
they  lead  are  deeply  impressed ;  and  we  see  it  to  be 
our  gvand  business,  interest,  and  happiness  in  this 
short  life,  "  to  know  Ood,  that  we  may  enjoy  him 
for  ever." 

The  feeling  of  being  but  strangers  and  .sojourners 
here  is  by  no  means  natural  to  us ;  on  the  contrary, 
so  strong  are  our  earthly  attachments,  and  such  is 
Ihe  force  of  habit  and  the  influence  of  sensible  ob- 
jects,  that  it  is  difficult  enough  to  feel  otherwise  than 
at  home  in  this  woild,  and  not  to  wish  that  we  could 
find  a  rest  in  it.  Even  the  daily  evidence  we  have 
of  our  uncertain  possession  of  it,  in  the  warnings 
which  diseases  and  death  are  continually  holding  up 
to  view,  is  insufficient  to  produce  more  than  a  mo« 
mentary  recollection.  Hence  the  necessity  of  prayer; 
of  such  appropriate  petitions  as  those  with  which 
David  never  failed  to  follow  up  his  own  reflections ; 
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knowing  that  otherwise  they  would  be  wholly  unpro- 
fitable to  him.  And  when  he  prayed  that  God  would 
not  "  hide  his  commandments  from  him/'  he  surely 
meant  something  more  than  that  he  might  become 
accurately  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  Grod  contained 
in  his  word.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was 
already  well  furnished  with  this  head  knowledge  ;  but 
he  knew  there  was  something  more  than  this  neces-< 
sary,  and  Hiat  much  more  was  promised ; — "  the  SS" 
cret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  him  " — even 
that  spiritual  understanding  of  his  word  and  will 
which  is  often  "  hidden  from  the  wise  and  prudent, 
and  revealed  unto  babes." 

There  are  many  things  concerning  the  command- 
ments of  God  which  he  will  hide  from  us  till  we  be- 
seech him  to  discover  them  to  us.  But  there  is  one 
mistake  which*  especially,  we  are  sure  to  fall  into ; 
indeed,  it  is  the  grand  delusion  which  we  bring  into 
the  world  with  us,  and  which  is  the  cause  of  all  our 
misery  ;  namely,  that  we  think  "  his  commandments 
grievous."  And,  although  he  assures  us  to  the  con- 
trary, and  although  every  day's  experience  tends  to 
convince  us  that  we  are  happy  or  miserable  exactly 
in  proportion  to  the  diligence  or  carelessness  with 
which  we  observe  those  commands  ;  yet  do  we  con- 
tinue to  feel  and  think  them  a  bondage,  and  to  wish 
to  rid  ourselves  of  the  yoke  and  the  burden,  till  Jesus 
himself,  by  instilling  his  grace*  and  ^Titing  bis  la^vs 
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in  our  hearts,  convinces  tu  ^aat  the  "  yoke  i»  easy 
and  the  burden  light." 

The  Tiew  which  our  d^iraved  nature  gives  us  of 
the  laws  of  God  is,  that  they  are  die  arbitrary  man- 
dates of  a  hard  master.  "  I  knew  thee  that  thou  art 
an  austere  man/'  is  exactly  the  feeling  of  the  heart 
towards  Him  naturally;  but. when  we  are  divinely 
taught  to  know  God,  and-  tccieam  his  will,  then  we 
admire  his  goodness  in  this  especial  respect,  that  all 
his  commands  tend  to  save  us  from  misery ;  and  that 
the  restrictions  which  his  law  imposes  are  as  essential 
to  our  happiness  and  welfare  in  this  life,  as  they  are 
to  our  safety  and  felicity  in  the  life  4o  come» 

We  prove  ourselves  to  be  but  strangtrs  in  the 
world,  and  unacquainted  with  its  true  ^diaracter,  by 
our  constant  inclination  to  partake  of  its  "  mortal 
poisons,"  and  to  drink,  of  its  "  dangercms  waters," 
instead  of  contenting  ourselves  with  the  wholesome 
fruits  and  pure  i^rings  which  are  provided  for  our 
refreshment.  Our  first  parents  set  us  an  example  in 
this  respect  which  all  their  children  are  prone  to  fol- 
low. But  those  who  are  taught  of  Grod,  learn  to 
discriminate  between  good  and  evil ;  and  see  it  to  be 
as  much  their  interest  as  their  duty  to  idmae  what  is 
prohUxited,  even  though  it  should  appear  fair  as  the 
fhiits  of  Paradise. 

Let  it  ever  be  remembered,  that  when  we  feel  most 
at  ease  and  at  home  in  this  world,  when  its  delights 
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seem  to  satisfy  us,  and  its  ties  most  closely  unite  us 
to  it ; — ^when  we  ^ew  ourselves  to  be  strangers  to 
its  snares,  bewildered  and  endangered  by  its  thorny 
mazes— we  then  have  most  need  to  say, 

''  Since  I'm  a  stranger  here  below. 

Let  not  thy  path  be  hid  i 
But  mark  the  road  ray  feet  should  go^ 

And  be  my  constant  guide." 


XXXMII. 


THE   LIST  OF.  NAMES* 


A  G£NTL|EMAN  who  was  making  a  tour  through 
several  parts  of  the  country,  on  a  mission  of  bene* 
volence,  on  hia  arrival  in  a  certain  town,  was,  upon 
inquiry,  immediately  directed  to  the  house  of  Mr. 

W ,  a  man  who  was  eminently  distinguished  i^ 

the  neigbboforhood  in  which-  he  Hved;  but  it  was 
neither  for  his  affluence,  his  style  of  living,  his  party 
spirit,  his  conviviality,  his  connoisseunship,  nor  his 
literary  taste^  that  he  was  distinguished  :  to  none  of 
these  things  he  paid  any  particular  attention,  and  tb 
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9ome  of  them  he  was  decidedly  averse.  But  if  any 
stranger  in  distress,  or  any  one  engaged  in  a  good 
work  and  labotur  of  love,  came  to  that  place,  inquir- 
ing, according  to  the  apostoKc  custom,  "  who  in  it 
was  worthy ; "  Mr.  W was  the  name  that  in- 
stantly occurred  to  whoever  of  his  townsfolks  chanced 
to  be  applied  to.  And,  as  he  was  not  in  the  least 
busy  and  officious  in  his  benevolence,  and  as  he 
exercised  his  judgment  and  discrimination  in  every 
case  that  was  presented  to  his  notice,  he  was  as 
much  respected  and  esteemed  as  he  was  beloved  by 
his  neighbours. 

The  stranger  who  was  now  directed  to  his  door, 

introduced  himself  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W ,  and  to 

a  young  lady  who  happened  to  be  on  a  visit  of  a  few 
days  at  their  house.  Having  explained  the  nature 
of  his  business,  and  solicited  their  advice  and  co- 
operation, tiiie   stranger   requested   Mr.  W to 

furnish  him  with  a  list  of  names  of  such  of  the  in- 
habitants, especially  of  t^e  young  people  of  the 
place,  as  would  be  most  likely  to  enter  into  his  views, 
and  exert  themselves  in  the  cause.  Mr.  W im- 
mediately took  out  his  pencil,  and  set  down  two  or 
tJ^ee  names  at  the  top  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  without 
a  moment's  hesitation.  Having  so  done,  he  began 
to  rub  his  forehead,  and  put  himself  in  the  attitude 
of  recollection. 

"  I  fear  Sir,"  said  he,  '*  we  shall  find  some  diffi- 
culty in  filling  up  our  list.    There  is  a  good  number 
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V  of  youog  people  here,  but  '  My  dear "  (ad- 

I  dressing  his  wife,)  *^  what  do  you  think  the  Miss 

J  ■  *s  would  say  to  such  an  application  ?  " 

Mbs.  W.  There  can  be  no  harm  in  putting  down 
thdr  names  :  as  a  new  thing  I  think  they  would  be 
TBry  hkely  to  take  it  up. 

Strangss.    Alas !  Madam,  we  £nd  Miss  J        *s, 
go  where  we  wiU :  the  difficulty  is  to  meet  with  those 
who  are  willing  to  plod  and  fag  in  a  good  cause, 
when  the  novelty  and  eclai  are  gone  by.     However, 
[  we  may  be  thankful  that  there  are  so  many,  and  I 

trust  the  number  is  increasing,  of  those  "  hidden 
ones,"  who  are  willing  to  labour  on,  without  noise 
and  without  praise. 

Mrs.  W.  And  there  are  Mrs.  and  Miss  P     ^  . 
Mb.  W.  Yes ;  I  was  thinking  of  them ;  but  we 
must  try  and  get  one  or  two  of  the  great  folks  to 
sanction  us  first,  otherwise  they  would,  I  fear,  be  shy 
of  the  application. 

Staangeb,  {smiling,)  The  old  story  agunl  we 
meet  with  many  of  those  Mistresses  and  Misses  who 
can  only  venture  to  do  good  in  good  company,  or 
with  their  own  party. 

Mb.  W.  What,  do  you  say  to  Mrs.  F and  her 

daughters  ? 

Mbs.  W.  We  must  let  them  have  all  the  manage- 
ment, and  all  the  credit  too,  or  they  will  not  move  a 
finger  for  us. 

Stbangbb,  (laughing.)  As  to  the  credit,  they  shall 
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be  perfedfy  'mlcome  to  that ;  and  as  to  the  manage^ 
meat,  we  find  ways  of  humouring  weak  pers<Mis  of 
Hiis  description^  by  giving  them  some  office>  or  a 
little  apparent  distinction  in  the  business,  without 
much  inconvenience  to  the  cause.  But  really  Sir, 
these  good  people  in  your  town  seem  all  to  be  old 
acquaintances  of  mine. 

Mb.  W.  Yes  Sir  :  as  face  answereth  to  face — 

Mas,  W.  I  was  thinking  of  all  the  G 's. 

Mb.  W.  So  was  I ;  but  the  worst  of  it  is,  they 
will  never  join  in  it  if  the  J — — *s  do ;  it  would  set 
them  against  the  thing  at  once  ;  however  we  can  call 
jon  tkcfn  first. 

Stbakgbb,   (smiling  again,)    .But  then  will  not 

these  J U.  make   t2ie   same    objection    to    the 

G '«. 

Mb.  W.  I  think  they  have  rather  more  sense ; 
they  would  at  any  rate  be  ashamed  of  allowing 
such  an  objection.  What  think  you,  my  dear,  of 
Mi4sL ? 

Mbs.  W.  I  am  a&aid  she  is  too  indolent. 

Stbakojsb.  Never  mind : — ^who  knows  but  if  we 
can  prevail  with  her  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  useful 
activity,  she  may  become  at  least  less  indolent  ?  Let 
us  have  her  name. 

Mas.  W.  Would  it  be  wordi  while  to  call  at  the 
T s 

Mb.  W.  They  are  immersed  in  business :  and  seeion 
to  take  anmlerest  in.  notibii^g  else :  to  oblige  nt  they 
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would  probably  do  a  Htdd  tawajnds^  it ;  but  it  is  di?*' 
dgreeable  enough  to  apply  in  these  cases. 

Stbaimbb.  How  great  a  mistake  do  tliose  thiifty 
persons  make>  in  supposing  that  the  time  or  money 
they  might  devote,  indth  a  willing  mind,  to  the  cause 
of  God,  and  foe  the  good  of  their  feIlow»creatures, 
would  be  lost  to  their  faifidUes  I 

Mb.  W.  So  &r  irom  it  Sir,  that  I  am:  firmly 
of  <^inion,  from  the  observations  I  have  made>  that 
what  persons  thus  grudgingly  withhold,  either  of 
money  (9V  time,  is  taken  from  them  by  losses  in  trade, 
or  in  some  other  way,  even  seven  fold. 

Stbanqbb.  I  believe  it  Sir.  Providence  well 
knows  how  to  manage  this.  And  I  also  believe, 
that  those  who,  influenced  by  another  spirit,  exert 
themselves  to  their  power,  and  even  beyond  their 
power,  often  have  it  made  up  to  them  a  hundred 
fold. 

Mas.  W.  Well  but,  there  is  our  fiiend.  Miss 
D . 

Mb.  W.  Miss  D  ■  ,  I  am  afraid  will  have  no-* 
thing  to  say  to  us.  lliis  lady.  Sir,  sees  so  many  bad 
motives  in  herself,  and  in  evory  body  else,  that  she 
is  afraid  of  dbing  right  for  fear  of  doing  wrong. 

Stbangbb.  It  is  wdl  that  this  error  is  not  so 
common  as  the  rest.  JBad  motives  we  have  in 
plenty,  it  is  true  !  Even  the  apostles  of  our  Lord 
khew  not,  on  same  occasions,  **  what  manner  of  spirit 
they  were  of ;  "  yet,  as  He  who  did  know,  did  not 
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consider  that  a  sufficient  reason  for  discharging  them 
from  his  servioet  so  naiher  can  such  apprehendona 
form  any  excuse  for  our  own  negHgence,  nor  for  de- 
spising the  exertions  of  others. 

Mrs.  W.  Well,  let  us  hope.  Sir,  when  you  go 
round  amongst  our  good  neighbours,  you  will  find 
things  better  than  we  have  given  you  xeason  to 
expect ;  ourd  has  really  been  an  unpleasant  task  this 
evening;  I  iTust  we  have  not  quite  forgotten  that 
charity  which  "  hopeth  all  things." 

Mb.  W.  There  is,  indeed,  much  danger  of  doing 
so,  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  allude  to  the  fBdlrngs 
of  others.  What  a  consolation  it  is  that  He  who 
sees  all  our  bad  motives,  and  knows  our  manifold 
infirmities,  see  also  what  sincerity  we  have,  even 
when  our  fellow-creatures  may  doubt  its  existence  ! 

Stbakgbs.  It  is,  indeed,  a  tranquillizing  thought 
in  this  hard-judging  world.  And  we  may  truly  ex- 
claim in  this  respect,  as  David  did  on  a  different 
occasion — "  Let  me  fiill  ,into  the  hands  of  the  Lord, 
and  not  into  the  hands  of  man !  ** 

Mas.  W.  Yes;  milder  are  the  chastisements  of  our 
Heavenly  Esther,  than  the  tender  mercies  of  our 
fellow-creatures. 

Stbanoxb.  But  what  have  you  to  tell  me  of  these 
names  at  the  top  of  your  list,  are  there  none  of  these 
ifs  and  buts  about  them  i 

Mb.  W.  They  are  good  girls.  Sir ;  I  have  only  to 
say  that  they  will  do  all  that  modesty  prudent,  well- 
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directed  piety  and  zeal,  can.  do :  and  that»  without 
any  attempt  to  be  busy  or  to  make  themselves  con- 
spicuous. Indeed,  they  will  give  you  more  informa- 
tion and  better  advice  than  I  can  ;  and  we  cannot  do 
better  than  go  and  make  them  acquainted  with  the 
bufflness. 

As  soon  as  the  gentlemen  were  withdrawn,  the 
young  lady  who  had  remained  a  silent  auditor  of 
the  above  conversation,  said  to  Mrs.  W , 

"  I  have  been  wondering  all  this  time  whether,  if  I 
had  lived  in  this  town  my  name  would  have  been  set 
down;  and  if  it  had,  what  account  would  have 
followed,** 

.  Mas.  W.  That  was  a  question  well  worth  asking, 
my  dear ;  but  it  would  require  much  thought,  and 
very  dose  dealing  with*  yourself  to  answer  it  faith* 
fuUy. 

Young  Ladt.  I  know  that.  Ma'am ;  however,  one 
thing  I  can  tell  without  any  trouble  at  all,  and  that 
is.  that  I  should  not  have  been  classed  with  those 
good  girls  whose  names  were  set  down  first.  How 
happy,  how  enviable  such  people  are ! 

Mas.  W.  They  are  indeed  the  very  happiest  peo- 
ple upon  earth. 

Young  Lady*  And  indeed,  indeedj  Ma'am,  so  far 
from  being  at  all  like  them,  I  felt,  while  you  and 

Mr.  W were  describing  the  others,  as  though  I 

myself  were  being  mentioned  in  almost  every  in« 
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stance ;  1  feel  as  if  I  had  nearly  all  their  faults  put 
together. 

Mrs.  W.  Well,  but  you  have  one  advantage  at 
least,  which  perhaps  several  of  those  persons  do  not 
possess ;  and  which  if  you  are  but  willing  to  avail 
yourself  of  it,  will  greatly  assist  you  in  avoiding 
these  faults ;  I  mean  your  being  conscious  of  them. 

YouNO  Ladt.  But  how  highly  Cavoured  some 
people  are,  who  seem  to  have  none  of  these  trouble* 
some  faults  in  their  way,  but  do  good  naturally,  as  it 
were ! 

Mbs.  W.  My  dear,  I  have  never  met  with  $uch  a 
person  in  my  life  :  nor  have  you.  It  is  a  delusion 
which  flatters  our  indol^ice,  and  which  is  too  often 
allowed  to  silence  conscience,  to  suppose  that  cha- 
racters eminently  good  and  useful  are  so  by  nature 
and  inclination,  without  very  much  trouble  or  self* 
denial ;  and  that  our  own  failings  are  so  constitu- 
tional that  we  are  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed  for 
them. 

Young  Lady.  And  yet  surely.  Ma'am,  there  is  a 
difference  in  our  natural  propensities  ? 

Mbs.  W.  Doubtless ;  but  not  so  great  and  influ- 
ential a  diflerence  as  the  indolent  and  desponding 
are  willing  to  suppose.  Never  do  we  read  in  the 
Bible  or  elsewhere,  of  any  who  have  glided  easily 
and  sofdy  to  heaven,  borne  on  the  tide  of  their  own 
amiable  dispositions.    No,  we  must  all  row  against 
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the  etream,  and  that  perpeftually,  or  our  .couxse  wiU 
he  retrograde. 

Young  Lady.  Well,  hut  now  there  are  these 
B 'sandC '8^ 

Mbs.  W.  Well,  and  do  you  rfeally  suppose  that 
those  excellent  girls  have  no  eonflicts  with  theif 
own  hearts  ?— Do  you  think  they-  hare  had  no  sel- 
fishness, no  vaiiity,  no  ^^6l<5nee,  no  pride,  no  pique, 
or  prejudice,  or  love  of  the  world  to  contend  with, 
however  naturally  ainiahle  they  may  he  ?  Yes,  they 
would  tell  you  that  they  have  felt  and  do  feel  all 
this;  .and  that  while  they  live  they  shall  have  to 
maintain  the  difficult  and  trying  conflict.  This  war^ 
ybf^  indeed  fbrins  the  grand  and  wide /distinction 
hetween  characters;  and-the  question  we  should  he 
mc^ssantly  putting  to  our-  own  consciences  is~^<are 
VtjfighHnff,  or  are  -we  yielding? 

Ycft^Q^  LiDT.  But  do  not  good  people  sometimes 
yield  to  temptation,  while  those  who  are  not  real 
Christians  sometimes  resist  it. 

Mbs.-  W.  Occasionally  hoth  these  things  may 
happen,  hut  not  generally.  Those  who  are  the  sin- 
cere foUowers  of  Christ  do  prevaUingiy  follow  him 
and  keep  his  commandments;  whilst  others^  who 
through  the  remonstrances  of  conscience  and  the 
restraihts  of  education  may  resist  some  sins,  yet 
hahitually  do  not  promise  self-deniaL 

Young  Ladt.  Ah,  I  know  they  do  not! — it  seems 
impossible ! 
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Mibs.  W.  They  fancy  it  impossible,  because  they 
feel  it  to  be  difficult ;  and  because  they  don't  like 
the  trouble.  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  girl,  the  real 
cause  of  such  despondency  concerning  one's  own 
character  is  a  secret  unwillingness  to  undergo  a 
change  ;  and  thus  the  fatal  delusion  is  willingly  in- 
dulged, that  the  attainments  which  some  make  in 
holiness  and  usefulness  are  not  to  be  expected  in  our 
ottm  case. 

Young  LjADt.  Well,  but  do  you  really  think  it 
possible  that  I,  for  instance,  should  ever  become 
so  actiye  and  useful  and  excellent  as  those  young 
people  ? 

Mrs.  W.  If  you  really  wish  it,  my  dear,  you  will 
ask  it  fervently,  and  endeavour  perseveiingly,  and 
then  you  will  obtain  the  same  grace  and  strength  aa 
they.  But  if  you  wish  it  faintly,  you  wiU  ask  lan- 
guidly and  endeavour  lazily,  and  then  you  will  not 
obtain* 

Young  Ladt.  Ah,  that  is  the  very  tHng  I — how 
am  I  to  feel  those  sincere  and  earnest  desires  ? 

Mbs.  W.  You  must  begin  at  the  beginning ;  that 
is,  with  a  determination  to  save  your  own  soul ;  to 
take  no  rest  or  satisfaction  in  other  things  till  you 
have  hope  in  Christ ;  yes,  the  charity  must  begin  at 
home ;  and  when  once  it  has  been  said  to  you,  "  Thy 
uns  which  were  many  are  forgiven,**  then  the  lan- 
guage of  your  grateful  heart  will  be,  "  Lord*  what 
wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ? "  and  a  course  of  active 
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duty  and  obedience,  with  all  its  difficulties,  will  be 
pleasant,  and  comparatively  easy. 

Young  Ladt.  I  am  sure  I  wish  that  were  my 
happy  state. 

Mbs.  W.  You  wish  it  perhaps,  just  as  the  young 
ruler  did.  He  desired  to  obtain  eternal  life ;  he 
could  not  bear  the  idea  (and  who  can  bear  it  ?)  of 
everlasting  destruction.  But  he  wanted  so  very 
much  to  enjoy  this  world  first,  that  hje  went  away 
sorrqwfcd,  in  the  miserable  bondage  of  an  earthly 
mind  and  an  evil  conscience,  rather  than  make  the 
sacrifice  and  become  free  indeed. 

Young  Lauy.  And  what  could  lie  do  if  he  had  not 
strength  of  mind  enough  ? 

Mrs.  W.  '*  They  that  wait  on  the  Lord  shall  re- 
new their  strength."  Had  he  never  read  that  pro- 
mise ?  could  not  he  then  have  asked  for  it  ?  Yes, 
but  the  thing  was,  he  was  afraid  of  the  consequences ; 
he  did  not  like  to  give  up  the  love  of  the  world. 

Young  Iaady.  Well,  I  often  fear  that  will  be  my 
case. 

Mbs.  W.  Beware,  my  dear  Mend,  how  you  suffer 
your  mind  to  consent  to  such  a  possibility  !  Do  you 
know^  what  you  mean  ?  do  you  consider  what  it  im- 
plies ?  can  you  think  for  one  moment  of  eternity, 
and  say  so  ?  No,  the  delusion  is  this,  you  indulge 
an  indistinct  hope  that  you  shall  be  saved,  somehow, 
at  last ;  that  though  you  camiot  expect  a  high  seat  in 
heaven,  yet  that  you  shall  just  be  admitted — ^that 

VOL.  I.  o 
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God  will  never  suffer  any  thing  so  tremendous  to 
befeil  you  as  eternal  ruin.  Because  you  cannot  bear 
to  think  of  it,  you  imagine  He  will  not  execute  his 
own  threatenings.     You  think  he  is  too  merciful. 

Young  Ladt.  And  is  He  not  merciful  ? 

Mrs.  W.  Yes ;  and  so  does  He  aboimd  in  mercy 
that  He  suffers  these  tremendous  threatenings  to 
be  ever  thundering  around  us,  to  warn  us  of  our 
danger ;  'at  the  same  time  that  He  is  inviting  and 
beseeching  us  to  become  reconciled  tn  himself ;  biit 
it  must  be  on  his  own  conditions ;  and  if  we  will 
not  submit  to  them,  we  must  abide  the  miserable, 
the  intolerable  consequences ! 

'  Young  Lady.  I  wish  I  could  submit  to  them. 

Mas.  W.  Those  desponding,  firetful  wishes,  be- 
lieve it  my  dear,  will  never  do — ^they  leave  you  just 
where  they  found  you,  unholy  and  unhappy.  Say 
rather,  "  I  must,  I  will,  lay  hold  on  eternal  life ! " 
It  is  not  presumption,  nor  will  God  be  displeased 
with  such  resolute  language ;  because  this  is  the  very 
good  he  offers  you,  and  your  greatest  sin  is  un- 
willingness to  accept  it.  But  do  not  be  discouraged 
by  difficulties,  these  you  must  meet  with,  otherwise 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  need  not  ^'suffer  violence, 
nor  require  to  be  taken  by  force.*'  Remember, 
*'  they  that  overcome,  and  they  only,  shall  inherit  all 
things."  There  is  no  promise  to  the  inactive ;  if  we 
are  not  fighting  we  flhall  never  conquer;  and  re- 
member, in  this  conflict  it  Is  conquer  or  die! 
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Long  on  the  merry  promenade 

The  ladiee  walked,  the  mnsie  played. 

And  streamers  flattered  gay : 
While  ocean  watched  the  sun  retire^ 
1111  every  ripple,  tipped  with  fire, 

Reflects  his  parting  ray. 

'Twas  there,  amid  the  motley  throng, 
A  musing  stranger  passed  along,  * 

Unnoticed  in  the  crowd ; 
And  we  by  some  strange  arts  have  guessed 
The  thoughts  he  doubtless  had  expressed 

If  he  had  thought  aloud. 

"  Amid  this  mass  of  joy  and  woe. 
One  heart,"  thought  he,  "  alone  I  know. 
Its  burden  and  its  cares : 

6  2 
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And  yet,  though  strangerB  all  to  me. 
The  bond  of  Christian  charity 
Unites  my  heart  to  theirs. 

•*  Yes,  and  by  sympathy  I  trace 
The  story  told  in  many  a  ^e. 

Nor  other  record  need. 
They  who  have  sinned  and  suffered  know 
The  common  tale  of  human  woe. 

And  how  all  hearts  to  read. 

"  On  many  a  brow,  with  notice  brief» 
I  learn  the  tale  of  hidden  grief. 

Too  ill  concealed  from  view : 
In  many  a  sparkling  eye  I  see 
The  hopes  lit  up  that  cheated  me. 

When  life  with  me  was  new. 

**  And  does  some  passing  face  express 
The  lines  of  sordid  selfishness — 

Of  cold  contracted  care  ? 
Well,  let  me  not  disgusted  turn. 
But  still,  as  in  a  glass,  discern 

Some  likeness  even  there. 

**  On  that  wan  cheek  sits  pale  disease. 
And  vainly  courts  the  freshening  breeze 
Its  ros3S  to  restore ; 
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Sufferer !  permit  a  stranger's  sigh. 
Who  fain  wonld  turn  thy  languid  eye 
Where  pain  shall  be  no  more. 

"  The  stones  that  form  tins  massy  pier 
Will  brave  tlie  storms  of  many  a  year. 

And  see  an  unborn  race 
Here  flaunt,  and  sport,  and  pass  along. 
When  I,  and  each  of  this  gay  throng, 

Have  found  ou?  resting  place. 

"  Ilie  1ix>ught  is  trite,  but  yet  so  true. 
To  serious  minds  'tis  ever  new. 

And  mighty  import  bears : 
And  if  a  stranger  might  intrude 
Grave  thoughts  on  this  gay  multitude. 

Such  musings  should  be  theirs ! 

"  Amid  this  throng  sure  some  there  be 
Who  tread  a  path  no  eye  can  see. 

The  paidi  that  few  have  found : 
And  do  I  climb  the  heavenly  hill, 
(Let  each  inquire)  or  slumber  still 

Upon  enchanted  ground  ? 

"  Is  the  poor  heart  that  flutters  here 
A  contrite  one — ^a  heart  sincere — 
Its  hopes  and  joys  on  high ; 
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Or  is  it  tied  and  bound  below 
To  this  vain  world  of  vice  and  woe, 
Reased  with  its  slavery  ? 

**  This  is  the  questioni — ^Tell  me  not 
What  has  been  or  may  be  thy  lot, 

While  life's  brief  lamp  bums  out ! 
'Twere  cruel  trifling  to  inquire. 
Or  feel  for  that  a  warm  desire. 

While  this  remains  a  doubt. 

"  But  now  this  roving  eye  would  rest 
On  ocean's  gently  heaving  breast. 

Its  storms  all  hushed  to  sleep ; 
Gladly  my  weary  spirit  flies 
From  human  woes  and  vamties. 
To  Him  who  spread  these  radiant  skies. 

And  niles  the  mighty  deep." 

Thus  inly  musing  as  he  went. 
His  way  the  pensive  stranger  bent 

Amid  tlte  heedless  throng : 
And  let  the  reader  undertake 
To  settle  if  his  thoughts  would  make 

A  sermon  or  a  son^. 
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Edwabd,  a  thoughtfol  Ud,  when  happily  seated 
heside  his  father  and  mother,  on  sahbath  evenings, 
encouraged  by  their  pions  and  judicious  conversa- 
tion, often  communicated  his  thoughts  to  them  with 
freedom  and  ampUdty. 

"  Yott  know,  papa,"  said  he,  "  that  Mr.  , 

this  afternoon,  reminded  us  how  nearly  we  had 
arrived  at  the  dose  of  another  year ;  and,  how  much 
he  endeavoured  to  impress  us  with  the  thought; 
saying,  that  although  but  one  month  of  the  present 
year  now  remained,  yet  it  was  likely  that  some  one 
at  least  of  that  large  congregation  would  never  live 
to  see  a  new  year ;  and,  that  we  ought  each  of  us 
to  realize  the  possibility  of  the  case  being  ours; 
and  then  he  said,  that  it  would  not  do  to  presume 
even  upon  another  months  but  that  a  week,  a  day, 
an  hour,  a  moment,  might  be  all  that  remained  to 
some  of-us." 

Fathbb.  Well  my  dear ! 

Edward.  Well,  and  all  this  was  very  true,  and 
very  impressive,  was  it  not  i    And  yet,  whenever  I 
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hear  ministers  say  that  sort  of  thing,  somehow,  I 
never  feel  much  impressed  by  it,  but  I  always  think 
that  I  shall  not  really  die  so  soon  ;  perhaps,  because 
I  have  heard  it  so  often,  and  it  has  never  happened 
yet.  This  I  am  sure  is  very  wrong,  but  I  don't  know 
how  to  help  it.  • 

Fatheb.  Because  such  an  event  is  not  probable, 
its  being  possible  does  not  duly  affect  us.  The 
mind  instantly  relieves  itself  from  a  painfol  thought, 
which  hope  can  so  easily  elude. 

Motheb.  There  is  a  common  saying,  used  often 
with  great  levity,  which  I  own  with  me  has  much 
more  force  than  any  such  reflections,  and  for  this 
reason,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  evading  it. 

Edward.  What  is  that,  mamma  ? 

Mother.  Did  you  never  hear  persons  say  when 
any  thing  has  happened,  either  good  or  bad — "  It 
will  be  all  the  same  a  hundred  years  hence  ?  " 

Edward.  Yes,  often. 

Mother.  Well,  that  short  sentence  is  a  sermon  to 
me.  The  whole  weight  of  eternity  hangs  upon  it, 
and  it  reduces  all  the  interests  of  time  to  their  true 
insignificance. 

Edward.  But  a  hundred  years  is  such  a  very  long 
while! 

Mother.  It  seems  so  to  you.  But  recollect. 
Time  never  stops,  and  that  every  year  we  live  seems 
to  be  shorter  than  the  last. 

Father.  I  have  already  lived  nearly  half  as  long, 
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and  I  can  assiure  you,  the  years  that  have  passed 
since  I  was  a  lad  like  you,  appear  only  like  a  tale  that 
is  told,  and  I  know  that  the  remaining  half,  even  if  it 
were  at  all  probable  that  I  should  reach  such  extreme 
old  age,  would  seem  to  fly  very  much  faster. 

MoTHBR.  But  although  there  can  l)e  no  rational 
doubt  that  even  fifty  years  hence,  I  shall  not  only 
have  entered  the  imseen  world,  but  shall  be  by  that 
time  an  old  inhabitant  of  it,  and  familiar  with  its 
mysteries  ;  yet,  we  will  not  now  speak  of  uncertain- 
ties, from  which  ihe  mind  can  so  easily  escape :  we 
will  not  therefore  ^y  twenty  or  fifty  years  to  come  ; 
because,  by  the  barest  possibility,  the  oldest  of  us 
-  here  might  live  so  long ;  but,  in  the  year  one  thou- 
sand  nine  hundred  and  twenty  "two,  you,  Edward,  as 
well  as  your  parents,  will  have  entered  on  the  future 
state,  and  our  very  names  perhaps,  will  scarcely  be 
remembered  on  the  earth. 

Father.  This  thought  will  bear  pursuing;  the 
more  we  dweU  upon  it,  the  deeper  is  the  impres- 
sion. To  name  this  certain  date,  and  say,  then  my 
eternal  doom  wiU  be  fixed ;  truly  it  is  overwhelming, 
but  it  is  our  own  faults  if  it  does  not  also  inspire  us 
with  unspeakable  joy. 

Mother.  It  is  a  thought  that  I  would  fain  make 
more  and  more  familiar  to  my  mind.  There  is  no 
day  that  passes  in  which  I  do  not,  many  times  in  the 
course  of  it,  need  the  powerful  influence  of  such  a 
reflection,  to  tranquillize,  and  moderate,  and  regulate 
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my  feelings.  It  should  make  us  aduuned  of  being 
disquieted  by  the  petty  vexations  of  life,  as  well 
as  of  our  eagerness  for  its  transient  pleasures.  It 
would  also  be  an  nnfailing  solace  under  the  heaviest 
trials. 

EnwARD.  But,  because  life  will  then  certainly  be 
over,  ought  we  to  be  quite  indifferent  about  what 
happens  to  us  in  it  ? 

Fathbb.  There  is  little  danger,  my  dear,  of  our 
being  too  indifferent  to  our  earthly  interests.  Do 
what  we  will,  with  all  our  watchfulness,  prayers,  and 
meditations;  even  Christians  generally  (except  in  a 
few  rare  and  ha^^y  instances)  love  this  world  too 
well,  and  care  inordinately  for  their  comfortable  ac- 
commodation in  it.  So  that  our  wisdom  is  to  cherish 
every  consideration  that  tends  to  weaken  our  earthly 
attachments. 

Mother.  We  should  endeavour  to  view  the  events 
of  life  as  we  know  we  shall  view  them  by  and  bye. 
In  the  year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty* 
two,  in  whatever  state  I  may  ^en  be,  I  am  quite  sure 
of  this,  that  those  things  which  now  deq>ly  interest  me, 
will  be  subjects  of  entire  indifference,  except,  as  parts  of 
the  necessary  discipline  and  probation,  through  which 
I  was  to  pass.  As  we  now  reflect  upon  a  day  of 
amusement  when  it  is  over,  or  upon  hours  of  bodily 
pain  when  in  the  enjoyment  of  health  and  ease,  so^ 
from  the  unseen  world,  we  shall  regard  all  that 
pleases,  pains,  or  agitates  us  now ;  and  doubtless,  the 
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degree  of  interest  we  feel  in  these  things,  will  then 
be  matter  of  our  greatest  astonishment. 

EowABD.  But  papa«  in  the  Psalms  and  the  Pro- 
verbs, and  in  many  parts  of  the  Bible,  how  much  is 
said  about  prosperity  in  this  life,  I  am  sure  Solo- 
mon, and  even  David,  and  Job,  and  aU  of  them, 
seemed  to  wish  to  enjoy  themselves  very  much. 

Fathxx.  And  in  this  we  are  sure  to  imitate  them, 
however  we  may  £ul  to  copy  their  example  in  other 
respects ;  but  we  must  remember,  that  in  Old  Testa- 
ment  times,  "  Life  and  Immortality  were  not  clearly 
brought  to  lig^t ;"  and  nothing  is  more  striking,  than 
the  different  manner  of  speaking  about  the  things  of 
this  world,  employed  by  liie  writers  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  New,  a  difference  which  we  are  too  apt 
to  overlook.  Now  we  are  told  to  **  rejoice,  as  though 
we  rejoiced  not,  and  to  weep,  as  though  we  wept  nott 
because  the  fsahion  of  this  world  passes  away." 

MoTHBB.  It  is  Lord  ^B^on,  I  think,  who  says, 
"  Prosperity  is  the  promfse  of  the  Old  Testament,  a^d 
Adversity  is  the  promise  of  the  New. 

Father.  The  dispensations  of  Providence  in  the 
world  are  the  dearest  indications  of  how  small  ac- 
count is  the  brief:  period  of  our  earthly  existence  in 
His  sight,  who.  sees  the  end  from  tiie  beginmng. 
And  surely  it  is  our  wisdom  to  endeavour  to  view  all 
circumstances  as  God  views  tiiem.  Things  would 
not  be  suffered  to  go  on  as  they  do  in  this  disorderly 
world,  if  that  degree  of  importance  which  we  attach 
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to  the  interests  of  life  really  belonged  to  liiem. 
When  we  read  die  history  of  nations,  or  of  indivi- 
duals, or  observe  the  events  of  private  life,  we  are 
ready  to  wonder  that  injustice  and  oppression  should 
be  so  often  suffered  to  prevail,  that  falsehood  and 
selfish  policy  should  sometimes  seem  successfiil, 
while  truth,  honesty,  and  disinterestedness  are 
misinterpreted  and  imrewarded ;  and  that  the  designs 
of  craft,  envy,  and  malignity,  should  ever  appear  to 
triumph.  But  we  forget  how  short  is  their  tri- 
umph.  God,  from  that  throne  where  He  sits 
**  judging  right/'  bean  witli  our  impatient  com- 
plaints, and  vddi  the  haxd  and  murmuring  thoughts 
we  are  apt  to  entertain  of  his  righteous  government, 
knowing  how  soon  all  will  be  rectified.  "  One 
day  is  with  Him  as  a  thousand  years  :*'  and  He 
sees  that  day  as  though  it  were  already  come, 
when  liie  complicated  mass  of  human  afiairs  will 
appear  arranged  and  adjusted  according  to  the 
strictest  rules  of  truth  and  equity,  in  the  view  of 
the  assembled  univene.  Then  all  wrong  will  be 
set  right ;  what  a  quieting  consideration !  David 
himself,  amid  the  trials  and  persecutions  he  met 
with,  says,  "  he  should  have  fiiinted  unless  he  had 
believed  it." 

MoTHBB.  And  it  is  but  a  little  while  to  wait. 
When  once  death  has  drawn  aside  the  veil  that  is 
upon  our  hearts,  all  that  we  now  call  mysterious, 
both  in  providence  and  grace  (at  least  in  relation 
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to  ouiselvea)  will,  we  may  reasonably  suppose,  be 
as  suddenly  and  clearly  revealed  as  ihe  indistinct 
objects  in  a  dark  night,  if  the  sun  were  in  one 
moment  to  be  darted  to  the  meridian  sky. 

Fathbb.  Yes,  and  this  must  be  the  case,  whether 
we  enter  upon  a  state  of  happiness  or  misery.  But 
who  can  conceive  of  the  intolerable  torments  of 
self-reproach  which  must  attend  the  discovery  in 
the  latter  alternative !  Surely  it  were  of  itself  a  hell 
of  misery,  to  see  in  the  light  of  those  inextinguish- 
able fires,  the  true  value  of  those  things  for  which 
heaven  was  bartered ! 

Edward.  What  a  good  thing  it  would  be,  if  we 
could  but  see  it  so  now ! 

Father.  Let  us  remember,  my  dear  boy,  that 
the  light  of  God's  word  shines  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness to  shew  all  objects  distinctly ;  if  we  do  but  also 
seek  the  illumination  of  His  spirit.  This  light,  though 
shining  in  a  dark  place,  would  at  all  times  guide  us 
safely  and  pleasantly  along  the  narrow  way. 

Mother.  You  know,  dear  Edward,  how  anxious 
we  are,  and  what  exertions  we  make,  that  seven 
years  hence  you  may  be  in  a  respectable  and  pros- 
perous condition ;  qualified  to  pass  successfully 
through  life.  You  feel  too,  I  am  sure,  the  impor- 
tance of  it  yourself,  and  this  anxiety  and  care,  if  sub- 
ordinate, are  natural  and  right.  But  let  us,  my  dear 
child,  'v^ith  deeper  anxiety  and  more  strenuous  exer. 
tion,  prepare    for  a  period,  perhaps    rather    mott 
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distant,  but  which,  after  all,  may  be  mueh  nearer. 
Let  us  only  extend  the  date  a  litde  Airther,  make  a 
very  digfat  alteration  in  the  figures,  and  be  chiefly 
concerned  for  your  interests  then.  Oh,  that  you  may 
be  in  prosperous  circumstances  a  hundred  years 
hence !  Astronomers  calculate  the  positionfi  of  the 
planets,  and  politicians  speculate  about  the  state  of 
affairs  at  that  poiod ;  and  dbdll  not  we  make  as  long 
a  calcolation  in  relation  to  our  own  personal  interests ! 
Oh,  whatever  may  befal  us  during  the  fleeting  inter- 
val, let  us  give  the  utmost  diligence,  that  all  may  be 
well  with  us  in  the  year  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty»two. 

Thu3  ended  their  conversationt  and  the  writer  can 
think  of  no  better  advice  wherewith  to  sum  up  the 
exhortations  she  has  from  time  to  time  addressed  to 
her  kind  and  candid  readers.  Very  earnestly  there- 
fore  requesting  their  attention  to  it,  she  must,  for  the 
present,  affectionately  bid  them  farewell. 
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A  day's  pleasure. 


One  fine  May  morning  a  large  party  of  young 
people,  of  which  I  Mras  one,  set  off  for  the  pur- 
pose of  viewing  a  nobleman's  seat  at  some  miles 
distance.  This  was  an  excursion  to  which  we  had 
for  some  time  been  looking  forward  with  much 
pleasure.  It  had  been  long  promised  us,  and  the 
day  fixed  more  than  once ;  but  the  weather,  or 
some  other  untoward  circumstance,  had  hitherto 
disappointed  us.  But  now  every  obstacle  was 
removed — die  party  assembled,  and  when,  after 
many  presages  of  bad  weather,  with  which  some 
of  the  least  sanguine  and  more  experienced  of  our 
number  had  alarmed  us  the  night  before ; — ^when, 
after. all  these  forebodings,  the  carriages  drew  up, 
and  we  found  ourselves  safely  seated  and  driving 
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off,  there  was  not  an  eye  that  did  not  spaikle  with 
pleasure* 

The  morning  was  bright  and  promising.  Who 
does  not  know-— who,  at  least,  does  not  remember, 
how  unusually  blue  and  bright  the  sky  appears 
on  a  holiday  morning  ?  The  fields  were  yet  spark- 
ling with  dew-drops.  Some  early  husbandmen 
going  forth  to  their  work,  saluted  us  as  we  passed. 
The  lark  sang  merrily  over  our  heads.  There  was 
not  a  cloud — no,  not  one,  to  be  seen  from  east  to 
west :  .0,  it  was  a  lovely  morning !  We  were  in  open 
carriages;  which  was  the  more  agreeable  as  the 
first  part  of  our  road,  especially,  lay  through  a  most 
delightful  country,  richly  cultivated,  and  now  all 
covered  with  the  Terdure  of  spring.  We  were, 
a£(  may  be  imagined,  in  the  highest  spirits,  «ad 
laughed  we  knew  not  why.  When  tiie  first  glow 
of  happiness,  occasiDned  by  setting  off,  had  sub- 
sided, we  began  to  eiqmtiate  on  tibe  expected 
pleasures  of  the  day.  The  place  of  our  desti- 
nation was  one  of  tbe  finest  seats  foY  many  miles 
round.  We  had  heard  it  talked  of  very  often ; 
but  none  of  us  young  ones  had  yet  seen  it.  Most 
of  the  beauties  and  curiosities  had  been  described 
to  us,  and  on  these  our  imaginadons  fixed  with 
delighted  anticipation ;— The  grotto ;  tiie  hot- 
houses, with  their  rare  coUecdoii  of  foreign 
plants;  tiie  picture-gallery;  and,  above  all,  tihc 
ewious    old    tapestry    hangings,    which    decorated 
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one  of  the  apartments,  and  wbicli  'were  esteemed 
the  greatest  curiosity  of  the  place.  Then  there 
was  the  fine  Bdvidere  at  liie  top  of  the  hill, 
which  commanded,  we  were  tdd,  a  most  exten- 
siye  proqpect.  You  might  from  thence  see  five 
ooonties:  and  on  a  very  dear  day  you  might 
just  distinguish  Gloucester  Cathedral.  "  Well, 
we  could  not  have  a  clearer  day  than  this," 
said  we :  ''  so  we  shall  see  five  counties,  and 
Gloucester  GalliedrBl ! "  Thuft  we  went  chatting 
along. 

But  we  had.  ocaroely  reaohed  the  third  mile- 
fiti»ie»  before  our  pkasuxe  was  greatly  damped  by 
Ijue  indiqiosition  of  one  of  our  party.  She  had 
zisen  with,  a  head-ach,  but  strove  to  conceal  it : 
however*  it  became  so  much  worse  with  the  mo- 
tion of  the  carriage  that  she  was  quite  unable 
to  proceed;,  so  with  great  rehictanoe  we  were 
oldiged  to  leave  her  at  a  friend's  house,  which 
stood  by  the  road's  side.  This  misfortune  cast  a 
^oom  upon  us  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
ride.  She  was  one  of  the  most  lively  and  intelli- 
gent of  our  whole  party :  there  was  not  one  but 
could  have  been  better  spared.  However,  as  we 
drew  near  the  end  of  our  journey  our  spirits  re* 
vived«^  and  our  regret  for  the  loss  of  our  companion 
gradually  subsided. 

But  now  a  new  cause  of  uneasiness  arose : — ^A 
few  rather  threatening  clouds  had  for  some  time 
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been  gathering  in  the  south-west,  which  the  elder 
part  of  the    company  regarded   with   an   anxious 
eye.     We   young  ones,  however,  were   persuaded 
they  would  soon  pass  off;  and  as  they  began  to 
gather  over  head,    we    declared    that    we    should 
prefer  it  being  cloudy  during  the  heat  of:  the  day. 
"  Yes,  it  would  be  much  pleasanter  I"  just  as  I  said 
the  word,  I  felt  a  large  drop  of  rain  upon  my  cheek, 
which  was  quickly  followed  by  many  more;    and 
now  the   most  sanguine   of   us    took    the    alarm. 
"When  we  were  yet  a  mile  from  the  place  of  our 
destination,  a  soaking  shower  came  on,  to  which, 
being  without    any    shelter,   we   were   completely 
exposed.      Still  we  tried  to  laugh  at  our  misfibr- 
tunes :   till,  upon  approaching  the  place,  the  rain 
fell  with  redoubled  violence;   and  as  we  galloped 
up  the  avenue,  it  ran  streaming  off  in  spouts  and 
torrents  from  our    hats  and  parasols.      We  had, 
therefore,  little  inclination  to  look  about  us:  the 
first  thing,  as  soon  as  we  arrived,  was  to  beg  the 
charity  of  the  servants';    and  we  were  completely 
occupied,  for  a  full  hour,  in  drjring  our  clothes, 
and   refitting,  before   a   large  fire    in   the   house- 
keeper's parlour.    By  the  time  this  was  done,  and 
we  had  partaken  of  some  refreshments,  we  began 
to  make  ourselves  so  merry  with  the  adventure,  that 
some  of  us  thought  we  gained  as  much  in  fun  as  we 
lost  in  sunshine. 

It  still  rained:   so  giving  up  all  thoughts  of  an 
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excursion  without,  for  the  present,  wc  proceeded  to 
view  the  apartments.  They  were  splendid  indeed, 
and  we  were  delighted:  for  my  own  part,  the 
only  tiling  that  prevented  my  being  quite  as  much 
so  as  I  expected,  was»  that  my  exposure  to  the  rain 
had  brought  on  a  slight  tooth-ach;  it  was  not 
violent>  but  yet  just  enough  to  take  off  the  edge  of 
my  enjoyment.  I  went  about  holding  a  handker* 
chief  to  my  face ;  and  when  any  of  my  companions 
pointed  me  to  anything  remarkable,  I  could  only 
nod  assent,  and  smile  somewhat  pitiously.  Upon 
inquiring  for  tiie  tapestry  hangings,  we  were  in- 
formed that  they  were  always  taken  down  when  the 
femily  was  absent;  they  had  he^n  removed  only 
the  day  before. 

The  continuance  of  the  rain,  while  it  prevented 
our  expected  ramble  about  the  grounds,  yet  af- 
forded us  an  opportunity  of  examining  more  at 
leisure  the  curiosities  witiiin;  with  tills  consi- 
deration we  consoled  ourselves.  When  we  had 
viewed  every  apartment,  and  fuUy  satisfied  our 
curiosity,  we  were  joined  in  the  picture-gallery  by 
the  old  house-steward«  a  venerable  man,  who,  as 
he  tdd  us,  had  served  tiie  family  for  upwards  of 
fifty  years.  He  presently  began  recounting  to  us 
some  of  tiie  family  history,  and  many  amu^ng 
anecdotes,  pointing  witii  his  staff  to  the  portraits 
of  those  to  whom  they  related.—"  This,"  said  he, 
*'  is  poor  Lady  Susan,  who  died  when  she  was 
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only  seventeen ;  and  there  is  old  Sir  James,  taken 
when  he  was  a  child,  playing  widi  his  fiaTonrite 
spaniel:  he  was  the  present  Earl's  great  grand- 
fiather."  We  were  much  amused  with  this  anti- 
quated man  and  his  stories;  and  agreed  it  com- 
pensated to  us  for  not  seeing  the  tapestry. 

It  was  now  growing  late  in  the  afternoon:  we 
had  given  up  all  hope  of  reaching  the  Belvidere, 
and  viewing  the  gardens ;  and  were  still  lingering 
about  the  pictore-room,  when  suddenly  a  bright 
golden  beam  of  sunshine  broke  into  the  apart^ 
ment;  it  streamed  down  the  long  gallery,  and 
lighted  up  the  pale  faces  and  faded  draperies  of 
the  old  brown  portraits,  from  one  end  to  lite  other. 
An  exclamation  of  joy  burst  at  the  same  instant 
from  the  whole  party.  We  hastened  to  the  win- 
dows :  already  a  broad  line  of  bright  sky  appeared 
along  the  horizon;  the  clouds  were  dispersing  in 
all  directions;  the  rain  had  nearly  ceased;  and 
the  heavy  clouds  that  were  rolling  off  on  the  qp- 
posite  side  exhibited  a  brilliant  rainbow.  By  the 
time  we  were  equipped  for  our  ramble,  all  was 
clear  over-head;  it  was  a  beantiM  evening.  The 
grass  was  wet  to  the  foot,  and  the  trees  were  yet 
dropping  with  rain ;  but  all  was  fresh,  green  and 
sparkling.  Once  again  our  spirits  revived:  it  was 
not,  indeed,  the  lively,  bounding  joy  with  which  we 
set  off  in  the  monaing,  but  a  more  sereoe  and 
chastened  feeling. 
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We  now  visited  tiie  grotto,  ^  gardens*  and 
hot-houseB;  it  was  bttt  m  liaat^  iuqpedion,  as  the 
ground  was  so  wet  that  we  were  feerfiil  of  linger- 
ing ;  we  were  amdoos,  too,  to  reach  the  BelTidere 
before  san**set.  At  lehgdi,  with  wet  shoes  aad 
weary  st^,  we  dimbed  the  hill.  The  exha]«tionB 
which  were  ^ow  rising  in.  consequence  of  the  heavy 
rain,  in  a  great  degree  obscured  the  prospect^  but  at 
the  same  time  added  to  its  brilliancy;  for,  being 
illumined  by  the  setting  sun,  the  whole  wide  expanse 
of  country  which,  the  height  commanded,  was,  as  it 
were,  one  flood  of  golden  mist.  The  five  counties  we 
had  thought  so  much  of,  were  not  indeed  so  dis- 
tinctly discernible  as  vire  had  seen  them  on  the  map ; 
however,  our  attend j^nt  pointed  to  each,  and  we  be- 
lieved that  there  they  were.  As  lor  the  Gc^e- 
dral,  we  were  obliged  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
it  lay  in  the  direction  of  the  guide^s  walking  stick. 
We  waited  a  few  minutes  to  see  the  sun  set  behind 
the  distant  hills :  it  was  a  splendid  scene ;  and,  as 
he  assured  us,  was  almost  as  fine  a  sight  as  the 
Cathedral. 

We  now  descended  the  hill,  very  well  satisfied ; 
and,  being  by  this  time  considerably  fatigued,  were 
not  sorry  to  find  ourselves  re-seated  in  the  carnages, 
and  on  our  way  home.  The  evening  continued  fine 
but  chilly;  and  the  latter  part  of  the  way  it  was 
very  dark.  At  first  we  talked  over  our  adventures  ; 
but  some  of  the  party  soon  dropped  to  sleep,  and 
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oonyeraation  flagged  with  tbe  rest.  We  were  weary, 
and  our  heads  ached.  I  question  if  any  thing  we 
iiad  seen  during  the  whole  day  afforded  us  more  real 
pleasure  t2ian  the  aght  of  the  cheerful  lights  in  our 
own  house,  as  we  approached  it.  We  were  certainly 
pleased  with  our  excursion,  notwithstanding  its  mififor- 
tunes ;  and  yet  I  believe,  had  it  been  proposed  to 
us  to  set  off  on  a  similar  expedition  the  next  day, 
we  should  none  of  us  have  been  disposed  to  com- 
ply. The  Mend  we  left  ill  by  the  way,  we  found 
quite  restored.  She  had  spent  the  day  at  home  very 
happily;  and  when  she  heard  of  our  misfortunes, 
was  glad  she  had  escaped  them.  We  were  aU 
thankful  to  retire  to  rest  that  night.  The  next 
morning  at  breakfast,  at  grio^-papa's  request,  I 
related  l^e  adventures  of  the  day. — ^His  reflections 
upon  our  excursion,  (to  introduce  which  is  my  only 
reason  for  troubling  the  reader  with  this  recital,) 
shall  be  the  sulgect  of  a  fliUowing  paper. 


II. 


SBFLBCTIONS   ON  A   DAY's    PLBASUBB. 


Okand-papa  having  listened  witb  great  attention 
to  the  foregoing  recital,  and  to  our  various  animad- 
versions upon  it,  began  as  follows. 

"  I  am  an  old  man,  children ;  and  my  day's  plea^ 
sure  is  so  nearly  over,  that  I  am  well  able  to  com- 
pare it  with  yours.  Our  short  life  is  but  like  a  long 
day ;  and  when  I  recollect  the  alternations  of  hope 
^d  fear,  of  success  and  disappointment,  of  pleasure 
and  of  pain,  that  have  chequered  the  greater  part  of 
it ;— 'the  storms  that  I  have  seen  blow  up,  and  blow 
over ;-— the  aeremty  of  its  decline,  and  the  hopes  I 
entertain  of  arriving,  before  long,  at  a  safe  and  com- 
fortable home,—- 1  must  say,  that  my  day  has  so 
much  resembled  yours,  that  what  you  have  related, 
has  seemed  like  a  relation  of  my  own  history.  And 
since  there  has  been  nothing  remarkable  to  dis- 
tinguish  my  life  from  that  of  (Aer  men;  since  I 
have,  undoubtedly,  had  my  full  share  of  success* 

b3 
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prosperity,  and  enjoyment,  I  think  I  may  fiurly 
regard  it,  not  only  as  a  counterpart  to  my  own 
life  in  particular,  bat  to  life  in  general :  or,  to  come 
to  the  conclttfflon  I  intended,  that  you,  dear  children, 
may  consider  your  excursion  as  a  fau  specimen  of 
what  you  have  to  expect  in  the  day  of  life  :  so  that 
the  experience  of  tiiis  one  day,  may  serve  as  a  sample 
of  all  the  rest. 

Here  you  are,  all  in  fine  spirits,  just  setting 
out  on  your  journey.  It  is  yet  early  morning 
with  you ;  tiie  sun  is  up»  and  tibe  sky  clear ;  the 
road  fine  and  ■  flowery ;  and  yet»  pleasiires  in  pros- 
peet  rather  than  those  at  present  possessed,  are  the 
chief  sources  of  your  felidty.  The  first  dream- 
stance  diat  occurred  yesterday  to  damp  your  plea- 
sure was  ^be  loss  of  one  of  your  party.  Now, 
Hiis  is  a  misfortune  which  may  be  certainly  ex- 
pected early  in  the  journey  of  life.  Of  a  company 
of  young  pec^le  beginning  life  together,  and  hewing 
to  pursue  their  course  hand  in  hand,  how  com- 
monly does  it  happen  that  one  and  another  are 
stopped  in  their  career,  leaving  their  companions  to 
pursue  the  journey  without  them!  And  as  it  was 
vdth  you,  BO  it  generally  happens,  that  those  who 
are  taken  are  the  loveliest,  the  liTdiest  ;«-thoee 
whose  society  can  be  least  spared,  and  who  most 
be  the  most  regretted.  Such  a  breach  spoils  our 
pleasure  for  a  time:  but  time,  as  you  found  it^ 
and   the   new   scenes  that  present  themsdves  aft 
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every  tan,  feooncile  us  to  the  Iobb  ;  till  ait  lengtii  it 
U  litde  felt»  perbaps,  rarely  remembered. 

The  place  of  your  destiiiaticHi,  and  its  Tarioiu 
curiofiities,  ^wldcli  you  were  bo  eager  to  see,  may 
sqiresent  those  fevounte  schemes  and  projects 
which  we  are  apt  to  lay  out  for  oursehes  in  Me, 
mud  to  whidi  our  diief  hopes  and  efforts  axe 
directed.  All  goes  on  fidr  for  a  time;  we  are 
in  the  direct  road  to  our  wishes;  bat  just  as  we 
oome  within  sight  of  them,  ths  clouds  begin  to 
gather,  and  down  comes  tiie  storm,  when,  per* 
hiqps,  we  are  drrnng  straight  up  to  their  accom- 
plishment, lliey  who  have  marked  well  the 
ways  of  Frorideace,  must  have  observed,  tiiat  our 
earthly  aims  and  wishes  are  oftener  thus  damped 
and  enibittered  to  us,  than  entirely  frustrated.  We 
are  suffered  to  attain  the  object,  but  something 
unforeseen  occurs  to  ehedk  the  satisfaction  we  had 
esipected  in  it.  Now  it  is  that  our  spirits  sink,  and 
we  are  ready  to  think  our  day's  pleasure  quite 
qtoiled.  But,  like  yours,  it  frequently  happens, 
that  some  uneipected  aUeriation,  some  litde  unfore« 
seen  circumstance  attending  our  calamities,  renders 
tibiem  su{fK>rtable«  Our  very  surprise  at  finding 
things  not  so  bad  to  bear  as  we  had  expected,  often 
amounts  to  positiTe  pleasure. 

Wdl,  you  saw  the  apartments,  and  were  upon 
the  whdb  very  well  pleased.  And  thus  it  is,  tiiat 
we  are  generally  indulged  mth  a  moderate  share 
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of  the  common  oomfortB  and  enjoymoitB  of  life. 
We  do  not»  perhapSy  see  the  tapestry.  That  is, 
some  'particular  gratification  on  which  our  hearts 
were  most  set,  is  withheld.  Now,  while  walking 
through  tiie  apartments,  is  the  busy  part  of  life; 
and,  notwithstanding  some  disappointments,  bur 
salasfiiotion  would  be  considerable,  if  it  were  not 
for  a  something,  like  your  tooth-ach,  my  dear, 
to  take  off  its  edge.  Nothing  could  more  aptly 
represent  the  continual  uneasiness  occauoned  by 
the  litde  daily  crosses  of  life,  too  trifiii^.to  be 
seriously  complained  of.  And  this  is  not  my  testi- 
mony alone :  tiie  aoeumulated  experience  of  ages 
will  attest,  that  some  such  nameless  sources  of  dis* 
satisfection  ever  attend  upon  all  our  pursuits  and 
undertakings,  and  mingle  even  with  our  hdiday 
pleasures. 

.  It  was  a  fine  morning;  but  it  rained  all  day. 
Ah!  this  is  like  life.  You  may  not  think  it,  child- 
ren; but  I  know  it.  Yet  this  very  circumstance, 
it  seems,  was  productive  of  some  advantage.  Thus 
every  wise  and  good  man  will  look  back  on  seasons 
of  adversity,  and  acknowledge  that  it  was  good  for 
him  to  have  passed  through  them«  When  you  had 
given  up  all  hope  of  fine  weather,  you  were  sud- 
denly surprised  with  a  ray  of  sunshine.  Thus  are 
some  of  the  heaviest  storms  of  life  suddenly  dis- 
pevsed;  not  in  the  time  and  manner  tiiat  we  had 
esqiectod,  but  in  such  a  way  as  we  could  not  have 
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calcnlatgd  iqpon.  You  did  tiierefore,  at  last,  view 
the  grounds,  a&d  dimb  the  hill ;  but  it  was  late  in 
tiie  day,  with  wet  shoes,  and  in  haste.  Just  as  we 
axe  often  not  permitted  to  arrive  at  the  summit  of 
OUT  desires  until  the  decline  of  life,  when  it  can 
be  possessed  but  for  a  short  time,  and  when  our 
oqpacities  for  enjoyment  are  greatly  weakened. 
You  reached  the  Belvidere,  and  had  an  indistinct 
view  of  the  five  counties:  but  that  circumstance, 
which  you  had  so  long  anticipated,  disappointed 
your  expectations ;  and  as  for  the  cathedral,  it  was 
not  to  be  seen  at  all.  Thus,  when  we  are  permitted 
to  reach  the  height  of  our  wishes,  the  result  is  sure 
to  disappoint  us.  Our  imaginations  had  painted 
it  too  gaily ;  and  our  chief  satisfieustion  arises,  not 
so  much  from  the  success  of  our  scheme,  as  from 
some  simple  circumstance  attending  it,  which,  like 
the  fine  glowing  sunset,  was  unthought  of  in  our 
calculation. 

You  were  cheered  by  the  sudden  fineness  of  the 
evening,  and  the  late  accomplishment  of  your  hopes : 
but,  like  the  chastened  tranquillity  of  age,  your 
cheerfulness  was  of  a  very  different  character  from 
tlie  lightsome,  joyous  spirits  of  tiie  morning. 

After  all,  though  you  had  some  entertainment 
iqpon  the  whole,  yet,  if  you  had  the  offer  of  going 
over  the  same  events  to-day,  you  would  not  feel 
disposed  to  aocq^  it.  Now,  this  is  what  I,  and 
every  one,  I  believe,  of  my  age,  must  say  of  our 
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day's  pleasure.  Could  our  youth  be  rmewed 
the  eagle's ;  yet  we  i^ould  dec^ne  tiie  offer,  if  it 
must  be  upon  the  condition  of  livii^  over  agam  aU 
tiie  vicissitudefl  aud  anxieties,  all  tibe  sorroi;^  and 
sins  of  the  past.  Wearied'  even  vi&  pleasure,  you 
were  glad  to  set  off  on  your  return  home.  The 
evening  was  chilly  and  dark;  and  you  were  more 
disposed  to  sleep  than  to  converse.  Hus,  as  you 
see  in  your  poor  old  grandfatiier,  is  not  unlike  the 
condition  and  infirmities  of  old  age. 

Thus  far  our  comparison  is  pretty  exact:  and 
well  will  it  be  for  us  if  it  need  not  stop  here ! 
The  sight  of  home  at  last,  gave  you,  perhaps, 
more  true  pleasure  than  any  tiling  you  had  seen  in 
the  day.  And  there  are  some  who  can  say  the 
same  of  the  long  home  to  which  they  are  hastening. 
All  are,  more  or  less,  weary  of  life  and  need  rest : 
yet,  how  many  shrink  from,  and  at  last  come  short 
of  it.  You  had  a  kind  fiitiier  to  receive  you,  and  a 
comfortable  home ;  and  the  companion  you  drop- 
ped  at  the  commencement  of  your  journey,  was 
ready  to  welcome  your  return.  And  ii  it  should 
be  tiius  with  us  at  tiie  aid  of  the  day  of  life,  it 
will  signify  littie  indeed,  what  accidents  befiBl  us 
by  the  way.  **  In  our  Father's  house  are  many 
mansions."  *'  There  is  a  rest  remaining  for  the 
people  of  God."  And  tiiere,  many  dear  friends 
who  are  gone  before,  await  our  arrival.  They 
regret  not  tiiat  they  were   stopped  short  in  their 
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coune,  but,  like  your  friend,  rejoice  that  they  got 
aafe  home  so  early,  and  thus  escaped  all  the  misibr- 
tones  of  the  road. 

Your  day's  pleastire   is  now  over:  and  you  all 
feel   that   the  litde    accidents  which  disccmcerted 
you  yesterday,  are  of  no  consequence  at  all  to-day. 
You  can  now  smile  at  its  misfortunes ;  and  as  for 
its  pleasures,  they  are  fwt,  and  are  now  nothing 
to  you.    But  suppose  you  had  found  no  home  to 
return  to;    or  an   uncomfortable  one,  exposed  to 
the  weather,  and  filled  with  bad,  quarrelsome  com- 
pany !     Of  how  much  greater  value  is  the  smallest 
convenience  and  comfort  you  enjoy  hare,  because 
it  is  to  last  for  years,  than  all  the  pleasures  of  that 
one   day,    put   together!     Or   suppose   that   from 
morning  to  night  it  had  beoi  one  continued  storm ; 
sui^KMBe  you  had  not  been  able  to  reach  tbe  place  of 
your  destinaticm  at  all ;  that  many  instead  of  one 
of  your  company  had  been  left  behind ; — ^that  your 
carriages  had  broken  down,  and  every  other  mis- 
fortune had  befiedlen  you  that  can  be  imagined;—- 
what  then  ?   your  day's  pleasure  would  have  been 
spoiled,  it  is  trae ;  but  it  was  only  a  day,  and  now 
all  is  over.    Now,  this  is  just  the  state  of  the  case 
with  regard  to  time  and  eternity ;  only  the  com- 
parison falls   far  short   of  the   truth.    They  who, 
devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  this  life,  take  no  care  to 
ttosure  an  entrance  into  that  rest,  act  infinitely  more 
unwisely  than  you  would  have  done*  if,  for  the  sake 
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of  enjoying  that  one  day's  recreation,  you  had  left 
your  house  to  be  overrun  with  robbers,  or  destroyed 
by  fire ;  knowing  that  upon  your  return  at  night, 
you  would  have  no  shelter,  no  home,  no  father  to 
receive  you. 

But  is  it  true,  that  our  youthful  hopes  are  so 
fallacious,  that  there  are  so  many  drawbacks  to 
our  pleasure,  and  that  tbere  is  so  large  a  mixture 
of  pain  ?  What  does  this  teach  us  ? — first,  not  to 
give  life  a  wrong  name :  after  all,  it  is  not  a  day  of 
pleasure,  but  a  day  of  business.  We  came  into  life 
not  to  please  ourselves,  but  to  do  the  will  of  Him 
that  sent  us ;  and  especially,  **  to  work  out  our  sal- 
vation with  fear  and  trembling."  Again,  we  should 
learn  hereby  "  not  to  set  our  affections  on  things 
below  : "  it  is  to  teach  us  this  lesson,  which  we  are 
slow  to  learn,  that  so  many  trials  are  allotted  us. 
Our  Heavenly  Father  does  not  willingly  afflict 
and  disappoint  us.  He  does  it  in  mercy,  to  wean 
us  from  the  world  to  which  we  cling.  We  should 
also  learn  by  the  disappointments  attending  our 
schemes,  not  to  desire  to  order  our  own  lot  in  life  ; 
since  we  cannot  foresee  how  they  will  succeed, 
nor  what  wiU  most  promote  our  welfare.  Let  us 
leave  it  to  Him,  who  sees  the  end  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  who  will  dien  cause  **  all  things  to  work 
togedierfor  our  good."  Above  all,  let  us  learn  t<r 
care  less  for  the  tlfings  of  time,  and  more  for  those 
of  eternity.    Do  not  our  years  pass  like  *'  a  tale  that 
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is  told  ? "  **  Let  us  tlierefore  fear»  lest  a  promise 
being  given  us  of  entering  into  His  rest,  any  of  us 
should  seem  to  come  short  of  it." 

Thus  grand-papa  concluded  his  discourse  ;  which, 
thinking  it  might  prove  instructive  to  otiiers  as  well 
as  to  ourselves,  I  have,  as  I  promised,  transcribed 
for  the  perusal  of  tlie  reader. 


m. 


lx7ct's  wishes. 


Lucy  had  been  standing  one  afternoon  for  nearly 
an  hour  at  the  parlour  window,  watching  the  car- 
riages and  passengers  in  the  street.  Idleness  ever 
begets  discontent :  but  instead  of  laying  the  blame 
upon  herself,  she  felt  disposed  to  complain  of 
her  condition.  Almost  every  stranger  that  passed, 
she  concluded  was  in  happier  circumstances  than 
herself.  She  observed  stages  and  carriages  of 
various  kinds,  driving  up  to  the  great*  inn  on  the 
other  side  of  the  way.  She  watched  the  passen- 
gers as  they  alighted  and  set  off  again ;  wondered 
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^o  tiiey  vnte,  nrfaence  they  e«me»  wfaithier  they 
were  gouig,  snd  envied  them  because  tiiey  were 
not  staying  at  home.  A  travelling  cbaifle,  with 
ladies  in  pretty  riding  dresses,  stopped  to  change 
horses.  Ah,  thought  she,  how  happy  they  are ! 
going  some  delightful  journey— hundreds  of  miles 
perhaps,  and  to  see  thousands  of  curiosities :  or 
to  live  at  some  elegant  country  seat :  at  any  rate 
they  are  not  staying  at  home  like  me.  How  long 
have  I  been  confined  to  this  dull  town,  and  this 
one  house  !  She  then  cast  a  forlorn  glance  around 
the  room,  every  object  of  which  had  been  familiar 
to  her  from  her  infancy.  Then  looking  over  to 
her  opposite  neighbours,  she  saw  a  blazing  fire, 
and  tiie  family  seated  round  it.  How  comfortable 
they  are !  thought  she ;  so  cheerful,  so  sociable : 
telling  some  interesting  story,  perhaps;  not  all 
alone  in  a  dull  room  like  me  ! 

When  it  grew  too  dark  to  Bee  distinctly  what 
was  passing  in  the  street,  Lucy  slowly  moved  from 
the  window,  and  seated  herself  by  the  fire ;  where, 
fixing  her  eyes  upon  the  red  cinders,  she  fell  into 
a  deep  reverie ;  and  began  to  consider  what  situa- 
tion die  would  choose  for  herself,  if  she  might 
but  change'  her  condition.  Her  imagination  still 
followed  the  travelling  party  she  had.  seen  stop  at 
the  inns  and  she  first  thought  she  should  like 
to  be  a  compaDion  to  those  ladies;  to  read  to 
them,  walk  with  them,  and  attend  them  wherever 
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tkoBf  -wentk  *'  But  how  foolish ! "  thoo^t  she ; 
'*  -while  I  am  wishing*  why  not  wish  myself  one  of 
the  ladifli  thenBelyes? — Yes,  yes,  a  rich  heiress, 
very  handsome,  fortune  at  my  own  disposal;  a 
tiiousand  a  year— no,  fivo;— or  suppose  ten  thou- 
sand a  year.  Should  my  fSacther  and  mother  be 
alive  ? — perhaps  tiiey  would  not  allow  me  to  travel 
and  do  as  I  pleased  ^— so  they  should  have  been 
dead  some  years,  and  I  would  have  a  very  agree- 
able youz^  parson  for  a  companion.  But  poor 
papa  and  mamma ! "  thought  Lucy,  *'  no  no,  they 
should  not  be  dead  then ;  but  still  I  should  have 
the  fortune  in  my  own  hands,  and  do  just  what  I 
pleased  with.  it.  And  I  would  be  an  only  child, 
and  not  have  any  brothers  or  sisters  to  teaze  me." 
She  next  proceeded  to  settle  the  number  of  her 
servants,  the  colour  of  her  carriages  and  liveries; 
in  what  counties  she  would  have  her  country  seats, 
and  in  what  square  her  town  house :  till  the  number 
of  her  wants,  and  the  q>lendour  of  her  establishments, 
increased  so  surprisingly,  that  she  began  to  fear  her 
means  would  be  insufficient,  and  she  found  it  ex- 
pedient at  once  to  increase  her  income  from  ten  to 
twenty  thousand  a  year. 

Just  as  Lucy  had  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  her 
motiier  entered  the  room,  and  put  a  stop  to  her 
meditations.  She  was  beginning  to  converse  with 
her  daughter  about  the  book  they  had  been  read- 
ing togetiier   in  the   morning:   but  Lucy,  finding 
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that  Bobject  very  dry  in  comparison  with  her  late 
brilliant  speculations,  soon  inteirapted  it,  by  re- 
lating as  much  as  she  thought  proper  of  what  had 
been  just  passing  in  her  mind.  Her  mother,  when 
she  had  foiished,  endeavoured  to  prove  that  she 
would  probably  not  be  at  all  happier  for  such  a 
change  of  circumstances.  Lucy  knew  not  what  to 
say  to  her  Representations;  yet  she  did  not  feel 
convinced,  and  said,  **  Well,  then,  mamma,  if  wish-^ 
ing  were  of  any  use,  and  if  you  were  exactly  in  my 
I^ace,  what  would  you  wish  for? — ^What  is  the 
happiest  situation  in  all  the  world  that  you  can 
think  of?" 

'*  If  wishing  were  of  any  use  then,"  said  her 
mother,  "  I  might,  in  the  first  place,  wish  to  be 
about  that  age  when  the  dangers  of  infancy  and 
the  follies  of  childhood  are  past;  but  when  the 
opportunities  and  advantages  of  youth  are  yet  to 
come.  I  would  not  wish  to  be  grown  up,  because 
then  the  character  is  fixed ;  and  I  should  lose  the 
luspeakable  advantage  of  having  it  yet  in  my 
power  to  form  a  good  one.  I  might  also  wish  for 
a  sound,  vigorous  constitution.  With  regard  to 
personal  beauty,  as  there  are  some  disadvantages 
connected  with  it,  and  as  many  who  do  not  pos- 
sess it  make  greater  proficiency  in  the  things  most 
important  to  happiness  than  those  who  do,  I  would 
not  wish  about  it ;  but  make  up  my  mind  to  be 
contented   with   whatever    external    appearance    I 
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happened  to  have.  I  should  certainly  -wish  to  have 
kind  parents ;  not  such  as  would  indulge  my  follies 
and  spoil  my  temper;  hut  parents  able  and  -wil- 
ling to  train  me  up  in  the  way  I  should  go,  to 
impart  useful  instruction,  and  correct  my  perverse 
dispositions.  I  would  also  wish  for  brothers  and 
sisters,  some  of  them  nearly  of  my  own  age ;  as 
it  would  not  only  render  my  life  more  social  and 
cheerful,  but  give  me  an  opportunity  of  cultivating 
amiable  and  generous  feelings,  instead  of  growing 
selfish  and  self-important,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case  with  an  only  child.  I  might  further  wiidi  my 
parents  to  be  in  easy  circumstances,  such  as  would 
allow  them  to  give  me  a  good,  useful  education, 
to  supply  my  common  wants,  and  to  afford  me  a 
few  rational  pleasures :  but  I  would  by  no  means 
wish  to  be  very  rich,  nor  in  the  highest  ranks  of 
society,  because  it  is  universally  allowed  by  men 
of  the  greatest  wisdom  and  experience,  that  persons 
in  the  middle  ranks  of  life  are  the  most  advan- 
tageously circumstanced  for  the  attainment  of 
virtue  and  happiness.  Nor  woidd  I  by  any  means 
wish  for  a  fortune  in  my  own  hands  till  I  was 
well  qualified  to  manage  it:  for  there  cannot  be 
a  greater  misfortune  than  for  a  person  to  be  left 
to  their  own  guidance  at  the  early  age  we  are 
supposing.  I  would  only  wish,  therefore,  for  a 
moderate  allowance  from  my  parents,  such  as  would 
enable   me   to  indulge   a  few  reasonable   wishes. 
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and  that  I  might  have  a  mite  oi  my  oum  to  gire 
to  the  poor,  and  to  contribute  towards  some  of 
die  institutions  for  doing  good  to  my  fellow  crea- 
tures. In  addition  to  a]l  this,  I  mighty  if  it  were 
worth  while,  wish  to  live  in  an  agreeable  neigh- 
bourhood, where  there  were  a  few  young  people  of 
my  own  age  and  rank,  with  whom  I  might  occa- 
sionally associate.  I  might  also  desire  to  live  in  a 
pleasant  convenient  house,  with  a  garden;  perhaps 
I  might  wish  my  parents  to  allow  me  a  litde  garden 
of  my  oism,  to  cultivate  at  my  leisure  hours ;  and 
that  my  own  room  should  b.e  fiurmshed  with  a  suita- 
ble library,  and  otiier  means  of  instructioa  and 
amusement ;  and  I  would  haye  regular  'hdurs  for 
business  and  recreation." 

"  O  how  delightful ! "  exclaimed  Lucy ;  "  I  can 
fancy  exactly  what  kind  of  a  house  and  garden  it  is, 
imd  what  kind  of  people  they  are.  I  think  you  are 
a  very  good  wisher  indeed :  now  tiiat  is  exactly  what 
I  should  like." 

"  Indeed!"  said  her  motiier ;  "  and  who  do  you 
thiok  is  the  fortunate  young  person  I  have  been 
thinking  of  all  the  time,  with  whom  you  would  so 
mudi  like  to  change  places  ? " 

Lucy  bought  for  a  moment,  and  then  exclaimed, 
*'  O  mamma !  you  have  been  playing  me  a  trick. 
You  have  been  thinking  of  me,  I  do  believe !  Yes, 
for  I  am  just  the. age  that  you  said ;  and  I  have  kind 
pQZ<enbB  tp  iqstrcKit  me,  aiid  they  are  not  very  ridi ; 
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and  I  have  brothers  aiul  sisters,  of  my  owa  age  to 
associate  with,  and  a  few  young  friends  besides; 
and  I  have  an  allowBnj?e  to  do  what  I  please  with ; 
and  I  am  not  very  handsome ;  and  I  live  in  a 
convenient  bouse,  tolerably  pleasant,  with  a  garden, 
and  have  a  garden  and  room  of  my  own,  and  books 
and  globes  :**-dear,  how  fooli^  I  was  not  to  find 
it  out  at  first !  Well,  but  how  la  it  then  that  I  am 
not  as  happy  as  I  thought  I  should  be  with  aU  those 
things  ?  Why  was  I  so  dull  and  uncomfortable  this 
afternoon,  that  I  liiought  every  body  better  off  than 
myself?" 

"  ru  teU  you  the  reason,,  my  dear,"  replied  her 
mother ;  *t  we  have  still  left  something  out.  The 
situation  I  have  described,  and  in  which  precisely 
you  yourself  are  placed,  is  certainly,  as  far  as  out- 
ward things  can  go,  one  of  the  happiest  in  the 
world ;  and  in  such  a  world  as  this,  a  change  for 
you  would  almost  certainly  be  for  the  worse ;  but 
then  we  must  remember,  that  no  situation,  no  pos- 
sible combination  of  circumstances,  can  make  us 
perfectly  happy  in  this  world,  because  it  is  a  sinful 
world.  When  we  fancy  others  better  off  than  our- 
selves, it  is  only  because  we  know  our  own  circum- 
stances, but  do  not  know  theirs.  Those  ladies 
whom  you  imagined  to  be  so  happy  only  because 
they  were  travelling,  and  wore  pretty  riding  dresses, 
have,  very  probably,  some  outward  trial,  or  some 
secret  uneasiaess,  which  makes  them  less  so  than 
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yott.  But  besides  this,  there  are,  as  I  said,  some 
things  which  we  have  forgotten  to  include  in  our 
list  of  desirables  :  and  diey  possess  tiiis  great  advan- 
tage above  all  the  rest,  that  if  we  wish  for  them 
aright,  wishing  will  not  be  vain.  I  would  therefore, 
in  addition  to  all  we  have  mentioned,  wish  for  an 
amiable,  obliging  disposition ;  a  cheerful,  open  tem- 
per; a  peaceable  and  contented  spirit*  I  would 
wish  also,  for  industry  and  activity,  which  are  the 
best  securities  against  languor  and  discontent;  and 
without  which,  no  circumstances  can  make  us  happy. 
Above  all,  I  would  desire  a  good  conscience,  and  a 
heart  right  towards  Ood.  These  axe  things,  my  dear 
Lucy,  which,  if  we  wish  for,  not  feebly  and  lazily, 
but  seriously  and  earnestly,  may  certainly  be  ob- 
tained.-Witli  these,  in  any  circumstances,  we  shall 
be  happy  ;  and  without  them,  we  should  not  b« 
contented,  even  with  twenty  thousand  a  year ! " 
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'  Thkes  18  ft  Strong  propensity-  in  the  human  mind 
to  look  forward  to  distant  years,  and  to  penetrate 
the  secrets  of  foturitf.  This  desire  in'tbe  minds  of 
the  Tulgair  and  ignorant,  has  given  rise  to  the  foolish 
and  widced  practice  of  consulting  pretended  fortune- 
tellers.  In  these  enlightened  days;  I  haye  litde 
fear  that  any  of  my  readers  should  wish  €o  have 
recourse  to  such  absurd  and  sinful  means  of  in- 
formation :  and  yet  aa  it  is  very  likely  tiiey  may 
sometimes  feel  cuiioshy  respecting  their  future  des- 
tiny, they  will  I  hope  listen  to  the  plan  I  have  to 
propose;  which,  without  incurring  eidier  gmlt  or 
disgrace,  will  enable  them,  each  for  himself,  to  fore- 
tel  with  considerable  accuracy,  what  they  may  have 
to  expect  in  filtare  life. 

'  To  prevent  disappointmdat,  I  here  candidly  con- 
fess«  tibat  I  do  not  pretend  to  enable  them  to  fivine 
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the  amount  of  their  fortones — ^what  coimectioiis 
they  may  form — in  what  parts  they  may  reside — 
nor  at  what  period  they  will  die :  nor  do  I  regret 
this ;  nor  need  they :  ^ce  these  are  circumstances 
which  it  is  hetter  for  us  not  to  know  beforehand ; 
but,  with  regard  to  things  of  still  greater  import- 
ance tban  these,  such  as  the  degree  of  success  and 
of  happiness  they  may  reasonably  expegt  in  their 
undertakings  and  situations  in  the  world,  they  will 
find  the  proposed  method  may  be  depended  on. 

I  shall,  dien,  suppose  myself  to  be  consulted  by 
•t  number  of  yoimg  persons.  ^>rishing  to  be  initiated 
lb  my  secret ;  but  they  will  not  find  me  commenc- 
ing .  my  instructions  with  a&y  mystical  ceremony, 
nor'  pronouncing  any  unintelligible  charm.  I  do 
not  e^n  wish  to  examine  the  palms  of  their  hands ; 
aldioiigh  I  may  perhaps  4aike  liie  liberty  to  notice 
die  expression  of  tiieir  faces ;  all  I  require  is,,  some 
iiu^ht  into  their  present  cfaaraoters  and  past  oon- 
diKt. 

Suppose  one  of  tiiem,for  instance,  should  a^^pear 
to  be  a  lad'  of  an  indolent  inactive  dispoeition ;  to 
whom' exertion*  whether  of  body<  or  mindj  was 
alwiays  irksome  aiid  burdensome,  performed  as  a 
task,  and  by  eompulnon^  he  is  looking  forward 
cnadonsly  to  the  time  when  coerdion  'wilX  cease,  and 
when  he  shall  be  free  from  the  neoeastjr  ^  exertion* 
•«^1b  ^di  C9m,  I^do  not  beaiMe  to  dudce  my  knpw- 
iag  heaii,  and  m  &e  technical  kogMage  of  my  pfo« 
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feflsioQ  to  proxtottnoe  bad  iuek  to  him^  1  need  not 
aflk«  nor  can  I  gneas*  vrhat  sny  be  lus  ime  of  buai* 
nesB,  nor  what  tiie  extent  of  his  capital ;  but  I  can 
£oretel>  wilih  great  confidence,  that  he  will  be  neither 
saccessfol,  respectable,  nor  happy.  That  when 
restramta  are  removed*  and  he  is  thrown  upon  him<* 
self,  life  win  be  burdensome  to  him ;  and  that  it  will, 
very  probably,  end  in  poverty  and  disgrace. 

I  shall  suppose  my  next  aj^plicant  to  be  a  gay 
young  lady,,  desisous  of  knowing  how  soon  she 
shall  be  hex:  own  mistress,  and  how  large  her  fortune 
will  be ;  as  she  is  in  want  of  a  thousand  things  that 
she  is  not  allowed  to  purchase:  she  is  very  fond 
of.  jewels  and  laces,  end  of  all  that  is  showy  and 
expensive ;  and  wishes  extremely  to  be  able  to  gnitify 
her  deares.  Here  again,  I  could  augur  no  good; 
so  many  husbands  and  futhers  have  been  ruined  by 
espeDSive  wives  and  daughters,  for,  "  as  poor 
Rkhard  says,  silks  and  satins  put  out  the  kitchen 
fire,"  that  what  could  I  see  in  her  destiny  but  bills 
and  bailiffs,  a  husband  in  prison,  children  in  want, 
and  herself  in  indigence  ? 

Another  approadbes  with  his  pockets  stufi^d  with 
gingerbread,  and  his  hands  full  of  macaroons;  he 
professes  himself  to  be  so  fond  of  good,  things  that 
he  speiuls  the  greater  part  of  his  pocket  money  at 
the  pastry-coqk^s ;  his  patents  allow  him  to  partake 
of  every  dish  that  comes  on  table,  and  to  stuff  as 
kmg  as  he  pleases ;  and.  he  owns  that  he  coosiders 
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dinner-time  the  beat  pait  of  the  day.  I  need  not 
feel  this  young  gentleman's  pulse  in  order  to  predict 
to  him  an  impaired  constitation,  and  an  early  decay 
of  his  mental  powers.  £k>mp]icated  disease,  and 
premature  old  age  are  the  invariable  rewards  jof  in*> 
dulgence.  These  habits  will  increase  with  Ms  years : 
a  lisUess,  burdensome  life*  and  early  death  is  his 
probable  destiny. 

The  next  appHcazit  «ppesn  with  a  frowning  brow, 
and  a  discontented,  clouded  aspect:  his  temper  19 
sullen  and  obstinate,  or  fretftd  and  initable;  he 
wishes  to  know  if  any  tiling,  agreeable  will  ever  befal 
him,  for  at  present  he  has  known  only  unhandiness. 
Alas !  nothing  but  unhappiness  can  I  predict  to  him. 
He  may  grow  rich  and  prosper  in  tlie  woxid,  but  he 
will  ever  *'  dwbll  in  Me$hech ; "  his  fieunily  will 
dread,  and  his  neighbours  dislike  him;  and  hjs 
gold,  if  he  has  it,  will  never  purchase  that  ease 
and  content  which  is  the  reward  of  good  nature 
only. 

Another  inquirer  I '  shall  suppose  to  be  an  un» 
dutiful  son,  who  has  ever  rewarded  his  parents'  care 
and  kindness  with  n^lect,  disrespect  and  disobe- 
dience. Now  on  this  case,  I  can  pronounce  with  a 
greater  degree  of  certainty  than  on  any  of  the  pre* 
eeding«  Some  faults  never  i^ipear  to  meet  their 
proper  punishment  in  this  world ;  but  it  is  a  com* 
mon  remark,  founded  on  long  observataon,  that  un« 
kin&esato  painentB,  above  all  other  crimes,  reaps  itd 
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reward  even  here.  '  This  youth  1hen»  if  he  becomes 
a  parent,  will  be  taught  by  refractory,  rebellious 
duldren  the  anguish  he  has  inflicted  on  his  own 
parent.  A  rebellious  son,  an  ungrateful  daughter, 
must  expect  in  due  time  to  become  an  unhappy 
fidher,  or  despised  mother. 

Another  informs  me  he  has  had  a  religious  educa^ 
tion,  and  that  he  is  in  a  great  degree  aware  of  the 
importance  of  religion,  and  of  the  value  of  his  soul ; 
moreover,  he  intends  before  long  to  give  it  the  at- 
tention it  demands ;  but  hitherto  he  has  delayed  to 
do  so,  from  time  to  time,  hoping  it  would  be  less 
difficult  at  some  future  period  than  it  appears  now  ; 
so  that,  at  present,  he  is  as  far  from  being  truly  re» 
iigious,  as  he  was  when  first  he  began  to  think  upon 
the  subject.  Now  it  requires  Htde  sagacity  to  fore* 
see  the  probable  consequences  of  this  temper.  I 
solemnly  warn  him  that  the  same  indisposition  that 
has  hitherto  prevailed,  veill,  unless  strongly  counter- 
acted, continue  and  increase ;  while  he  is  intending 
and  purposing,  his  heart  will  grow  harder  and 
harder,  until  it  will  finally  be  s^d  of  him,  "  Cut  it 
ilown,  why  cumbereth  it  the  ground  ?  " 

I  fear  I  shall  be  regarded  as  a  gloomy  prognos* 
ticator ;  but  I  dare  not  depart  from  the  rules  of  my 
art,  which  are  founded  on  universal  experience,  and 
on  the  established  laws  of  cause  and  effect.  How- 
ever, lest  I  be  thought  too  discouraging,  I  am  happy 
to  proclaim^  that  these  dartmies  are,  by  no  mea^uH  at 
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present,  to  be  considered  as  unchangeable.  On  the 
contrary,  if  the  indolent  should  be  roused  by  a  dread 
of  the  C(»i8equences  awaiting  his  disposition^  to 
become  active  and  industrioHs — ^the  extravagant^ 
moderate  and  frugal— 4ihe  indulgent,  self-denying 
and  abstemious — the  ill-tempered,  mild  and  nmiable 
— ^the  imdutiful,  affectionate  and  tractable — ^and.  if 
the  procrastinator  resolve  at  once,  that  he  will  serve 
the  Lord — ^then,  it  is  obvious,  that  all  my  daik  pre- 
dictions will  be  immediately  reversed. 

For  instance ;  let  us  suppose  an  inquirer  of  a  dif- 
ferent description  to  any  of  the  foregoing.  A  mo« 
dest,  ingenuous  youth  now  approaches,  wishing  to 
know  what  encouragement  lie  may  expect  in  hi. 
exertions.  He  confesses  that  he  is  not  gifted  with 
superior  talents,  and  therefore  does  not  hope  to 
arrive  at  any  distinguished  eminence.  It  appears, 
however,  that  he  early  acquired  habits  of  attention 
and  industry ;  that  he  has  courage  and  perseverance 
to  press  forward  in  his  undertakings,  in  spite  of  diffi- 
culties, tiU  he  has  conquered  them;  that  although 
his  real  wants  are  amply  supplied,  he  has  been 
trained  in  frugality  and  self-denial;  tiierefore  his 
wishes  are  few  and  moderate,  so  that  he  has  always 
his  mite  to  spare  for  the  poor  and  the  destitute.  He 
cannot  boast  of  rich  or  powerful  patrons,  but  his 
temper  is  sweet,  and  his  maimers  obliging,  by  which 
he  obtains  the  good-will  of  his  neighbours ;  more- 
over>  he  is  a  good  son  and  a  kind  brother ;    and 
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haviag  been  tangl:^  that  "  the  fear  of  the  hoxd  is  the 
begummg  of  wisdom/'  he  has  akeady  fouikl ''  His 
wa3r8  to  be  pleasantnessj^  and  his  paths  peace." 
Now,  without  presuming  to  guess  whether  this  will 
be  a  rieh  taan,  I  hesitate  not  to  pronounce  him  a 
happy  one :  be  may  encounter  difficulties,  and  pass 
through  trials,  but  ^^hisbread  will  be  given  him,  and 
his  water  will  be  smpe;''  ei^ecially  "that  bread 
which  he  easts  upon  the  waters  wiU  return  "  to  him» 
when  it  is  wanted*  tltough  **  after  many  days."  It  is 
besides  this,  more  thaa  probable,  that  he  will  eyent-« 
u6lly  be-  suocesdul  et^en  in  his  temporal  affaira;.  thai 
he  win  be  "  bkssed  in  hi»  basket  and  his  store  ; "' 
rear  an  affectioiuite  family  i  be  beloved  by  hiafriends^ 
and  respected  by  all ;  finaHly,  he  will  die  in  peace, 
and  at  last  "  ^ter  into  tlie  joy  of  hisLoid." 

It  is  not  unusual  for  f6vtane*teller8  to  predict  the 
day  of  death ;  and  -  altliough,  as  I  said,  I  make  no 
sudi  petensions,  it  may  yet  be  expected  that  I 
should  not  be  totally  saknt  on  the  subject.  And 
while  they  who  presume  to  do  so  are  miserable 
deceivers,  I  can  with  the  most  absohite  certainty 
foret^  what  it  is  much  more  important  to  know^ 
namely,  t^at  '*  it  is  appointed  unto  all  men  once  to 
c^ ; "  the  day  and  hour  is  indeed  unknown ;  and 
yet  each  one  may,  for  himself,  look  forward  to  a  pe*> 
riod  not  very  distant,  when  he  may  bq  quite  oeitain 
that  he  shall  have  reached  his  "long  home."    To 
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know' that  we  xxiust  die  ime  day,  is  a  far  more  in« 
teresting  £act,  than  to  know  tphal  day ;  and  this  is  a 
circiunstance  which,  8urely»  we  may  all  for^l  for 
ourselves. 

Is  it  not  strange,  tbst  the  grandeat  eveiit  of  our 
existence-T-that  part  of  our  fortunes  which  it  is  of 
infinitely  greater  consequence  we  should  foreknow 
than  whether  we  are  to  be  princes  or  beggars — ^we 
should  so  seldom  inquire  about,  although  it  is  mor^ 
easily  ascertained  than  any  question  respecting  our 
temporal  oSairs  ?  I  mean,  whether  we  are  going  to 
heaven  or  hell  ?  Now*  to  know  this,  we  have  only 
to  ask  whether  or  not  we  are  Christians :  if  con-t 
science  allows  us  humbly  to  hope  that  we  are  so»  ia 
the  scriptural  sense  of  the  word,  |lien  we  are  sure 
that  the  Lord  is  .gone  "  to  prepare  a  place  for  us" 
among  the  "  many  mansions  in  Ids  Father's  house." 
But  if  we  know  that  we  are  not  true  Christians,  nor 
earnestly  striving  to  become  sudi,  then,  the  awfid 
probability  la,  that  we  are  doomed  to  the  place 
*'  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels." 

Thus,  having  explained  and  exemplified  my 
method,  so  as  to  render  it  dear  to  their  compre* 
hensions,  I  trust  that  every  one  of  my  readers  will 
be  able  to  predict  all  that  ia  good  for  them  to  know 
concerning  their  future  lives ;  and  I  doubt  not  they 
will  find  it  profitable  to  do  so.  Should  any  think 
it  an  unsatis&ctary  and  uncertain  plan»  or  flatter 
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themwelyes^  that  although  ihej  may  answer  some 
of  tlie  above  descriptioiis,  yet,  that  they  shall  escape 
the  i^ropiiate  punishment,  I  must  tell  them  that 
it  is  for  want  of  knowing  the  world  and  themselves, 
and  for  want  of  considering  the  natural  and  inevitable 
consequences  of  things. 

A  new  year  is  now  commencing,  let  every  one 
inquire  how  they  have  begun  it.  Is  it  with  a 
resolution  to  make  renewed  efforts  to  overcome 
their  bad  habits,  and  to  improve  tiiieir  manners  and 
characters  ?  and  have  they  actually  begun  to  make 
such  efforts  ?  then  I  prophesy  A  happy  new  year  to 
them ;  and  that  if  they  persevere  in  their  resolutions, 
it  will  be  the  happiest  they  have  ever  known :  but 
if  on  the  contrary  they  are  beginning  it  in  the  old 
way — ^not  more  attentive  to  business,  nor  watchful 
of  their  tempers  and  conduct — not  more  concerned 
for  tiieir  intellectual  and  religious  improvement 
than  heretofore ;  tben,  although  they  may  very 
likely  have  had  a  merry  ''Christmas,  I  cannot  wish 
tiiem  a  happy  new  year,  because  I  know  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  do  so.  For  the  saying  is  as  true  as 
it  is  trite,  that  to  be  happy  we  must  be  good.  The 
knowledge  of  this,  is,  in  fact,  the  grand  secret  of 
/my  art;  and  it  is  by  consultmg  this  simple  rule, 
that  every  man  may  be  his  own  fortune' teller. 


c3 


V. 


THJB   LI7B   OP  A    LOOKING-GLASS. 

To  the  EMtor  of  the  Youth's  Miagaxlne. 
SIR, 

It  being  very  much  the  customi  as  I  am  infonaed, 
e^en  for  obecare  individaala  to  fiinush  Bome  accopit 
of  themsebes,  for  the  edification  of  th^  pubHc^  I 
hope  I  shall  not  be  deemed  importinent  for  calliDg 
your  attention  to  a  few  particolaia  at  my  own  his. 
tory.  I  cannot*  indeed,  boast  of  any  very  ezteor- 
dinary  incidents ;  but  having,  duxjng  the  course  of  a 
long  hfe,  had  much  leisure  and  oppctrtunity  for  ob- 
senration,  and  being  naturally  of  a  reflectmg  cast,  I 
thought  it  naght  be  in  my  power  to  offer  some  re- 
marks that  may  not  be  whodly  unprofitable  to  your 
readers. 

My  eailkst  recollection  is  that  of  a  canrer  and 
gilder's  workshops  where  I  remained  for  many 
months,  leaning  with  my  £M;e  to  the  wall;  and 
having  never  known  any  livelier  scene,  I  was  very 
well  contented  with  my  quiet  condition.     The  first 


object  tiuit  I  remonber  to  ]wv«  arrested  my  atten-^ 
tixok,  was,  what  I  now  beUeve  laust  have  been  a  large 
spider,  which,  after,  a  vast  deal  of  scampering  about, 
began,  very  delibemtely,  to:  weaver  carious  web  all 
over  my  feice.  This  afforded  me.-  great  amusement :. 
and  not  then  blowing  "^hen  fax  lovelier  objects  were 
destined  to  my  gaze,  I  did  not  resent  the  indignity. 

At  kti»gtb>  when  lijktle  dreaming  of  any  change  of 
fortune,  I  felt  myself  suddenly  removed  from  my. 
station;  and  immediatdy  afterwards  underwent  a 
curious  operation*  which  at  the  time  gave  me  cou"^ 
siderable  apprehensions  for  my  safety/;   but  these 

A 

were  succeeded  by  pleasure,  upon  finding  myself 
arrayed  in  a  broad*  bJack  frames  handsomely  carved 
and  ^t;  for -you  wiU  please,  to  obs^rv^,  -that  the 
period  of  whtdn  I  am  now  speaking  was  upwards  of 
fourscore  years  ago*  Tlus  pacocesa  being  finished,  I 
was  presently  placed*  very  carefully,  in  a  large 
paobjng-ease,  and  s^t  a  long  jpumey,  by  waggon, 
to  Lcmdon.  That  I  may  not  be  tedious,  I  will  .not 
here  stay  to  rdate  the  surprise  $nd  terror  I  endured 
during  this  transportation;  nor  the  serious  appre* 
heBS]0n8  I  entertajned  that  my  delicate  frame  would 
never  aurvive  the  jolta  axidjars  it  underwent  m  the 
CQurae  of  it.  Indeed,  I  havei  reason  to  believe 
that  I  was  in  imminent  danger  many  times;  not 
to  mention  the  extreme  darkness  and  dreariness  of 
my  situation.  How  sincerely  did  I  then  wish  to  be 
replaced  in  my  old  quiet  comer;  which  appeared 
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cheerfulness  itseH^  compared'  widi  my  present  for^ 
lorn  condition.     So  little  are  we  capaUe  of  judging 
what  circumstances  will  eveBtually  prove  most  a»i« 
ducive  to  our  happiness !    At  last,  after  <fDany,  to 
me,  unintelfigible  movements,  I  loundto  my  great 
joy  tiiat  my  prison  was  being  unbarred.    Hie  dieer* 
fill  light  once  again  shone  upon  me ;  and  a  person, 
whom  I   afterwarcb  found  to  be  my  new  master's 
apprentice,   (and  with  whom  I  soon  became  well 
acquainted,)  lifted  me  caiefiilly  out.      No  '  sooner 
had  he  cleared  away  from  my  fietce  the  straw  and 
paper  witii  which  I  had  been  well  nigh  suffocated, 
than,  as  I  observed,  he  ga^  me  a  very  significant 
look ;  which,  to  confess  the  truth,  I  took,  at  the 
time,  for  a'con^limeat    to  myself  ;—4Rit  I  have 
since  learnt    to    interpret  such  compliments  more 
truly.     Striking,  mdeed^was  the  contrast  between 
my  late  mode  of  life  and  tiiat  to  which  I  was  now 
introduced.     My  new  situation  was  in  the  shop 
window,  with  my  feuoe  to  the  street :  which  was  one 
of  the  most  public  in^  London.    Here  my  uttention 
was  at  first  quite  distracted  by  the  constant  succes- 
sion of  olijecte  that  passed  before  me.    But  it  was 
not  long  before  I  began  to  remaric  the  conskl^rabte 
degree  of  attention  I  myself  excited ;  and  how  mudi 
I  was  distinguished,  in  this  respect,  from  my  neigh- 
bours, the  other  articles,  in*  the  shop*window.    I 
observed  that  passengers,  who  appeared  to  be  post- 
ing away  upon  urgent  business,  would  often  just  turn 
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and  give  me  a  friendly  gknee  M  they  passed*  But 
I  was  particularly  gratified  to  observe,  tibat  while 
the  old,  the  e^bby,  and  the  wretched,  seldom  took 
any  notice  of  me,  the  young,  ihe  gay,  and  the  hand- 
some, generally  paid  me  this  compliment ;  and  tliat 
these  good-looking  people  always  seemed  the  best 
pleased  with  me ;  which  I  attributed  to  their  siq>e- 
fior  discernment.  I  well  remember  one  yomig  lady* 
who  used  to  pass  my  master's  shop  regularly  every 
morning  in  her  -way  to  school,  and  who  never* 
omitted  to  turn  her  head  to  look  at  me  as  fikte  went 
by ;  so  that,  at  last,  we  became  well  acquainted  with 
each  otiier.  I  must  confess,  that  at  this  period  of 
life,  I  was  in  great  <kmger  of  becoming  iiBufferaldy 
vain;  from  the  attentions tiiat were  then  paid  me; 
and,  perhaps,  I  am  not  the  dnly  individoal  to  whom 
a  sudden  removal  from  retirement  to  a  more  public 
mode  of  life,  has  |nx>ved  a  hazjardoua  and  trying 
event  to  the  character;  nor  the  ooly  one  who  has 
formed  mistaken  notions  as  to  tlie  attentions  tliey 
receive  in  society* 

My  vanity,  however,  received  a  considerable  check 
from  one  circumstance;  nearly  all  the  goods  by 
which  I  was  surrounded  in  ihe  stkop  window,  though 
many  of  them  much  more  homely  in  their  struetoce, 
and  humble  in  their  destinations,  were  disposed  of 
sooner  tiian  myself.  I  had  the  mortification  of  see* 
ing  one  after  another  bargained  for  and  sent  away, 
while  I  remidnedi  month  after  montii,  without  a  pov 
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dutfer.    At  laBl»  howev^*  a  gentlynan  and  lady 
ftom  the  ootmfay,  who  had  been  standing  some  time 
m  the*  8treel»  iBat)eQtuig»  and,  as  I  perceiyed^  con- 
yeEBing  about  me»  walked  into  the  shop ;  and  after 
some  altercation  yriHk  my  master*  agreed  to  purchase 
me :  upon  whieh  I  was  once  more  packed  up»  and 
sent  off  on  a  longer  lonxnc^  than  before.    I  was  fax 
less  disoGncMfced,  this  timeMby  my  unpleasant  circum- 
stances,  Ihan  dunag  my.  first  journey ;  concluding 
they  wofdd  teorm]nQ|;e»  |ub  bej&nre*  in  a  change  for  the 
better»^»>Anotiiar  proof  of  our  incompetence  to  judge 
of  the  real  tendency  of  passing  events*    I  was.  very 
cinious,  yon  may  sappose*  xupQn  arriving  at  my  new 
quarters,  to  see  w^iat  kind  of  life  I  was  likely  to  lead* 
I  remained,  howreer,  scHnetime  unmoliyted  in  my 
packing  case,  and  very  flat   I  felt  there.    Upon 
being,  at  last*  unpacked,  I  found  myself  in  the  stone 
hall  of  a  huge,  lone  house  in  the  country.    My 
master  and  mistress,.  I  socm  learned,  were  new-mar- 
tied  people,  just  setting  up  house-keeping ;  and  I 
was  intended  to   decorate   their  best  parlour;  to 
wiaidBL  I  was  pres^tiy 'coi^veyed;  and  alter  some 
little  diecossidn  between  them  in  fixing  my  longitude 
and  ktitude,  I  was  hung  up  og^posite  the  fire-place, 
in  an  angle  of  ten  degrees  from  the  wall,  according 
to  the  fiaahioa  of  those  tunes.    I  felt^  at  first,  very 
well  pleased  with  my  new  situation:   and  looked 
with  complacency  iqpon  the  various  olgects  before 
me,  whidi,  like  myselft  were.tiien  new  and  hand* 


tsan^  I  but  pei^pe  I  shoiild  have  esperieiioed  aoaoic 
diasoaj,  if  I  could  have  knoiini  that  I  was  destined 
to  spoad  ^fy  yean  in  that  spot  nkfaoiit  undergoing 
any  change  myself »  or  'witDflssing  any  in  the  things 
that  surrounded  me,  except;  indeed,  that  impercept-^ 
iUy  produced  fay  time.  f 

Yes,  there  I'  hung,  year  after  year,  almost  in  per- 
petual sblitttde.  My  master  and  mistress  were  sober, 
regular,  dd-ftd^oned  pebpile;  they  saw  no  company 
except  at  fsir  time  and  Christmas  day ;  on  which 
occasions  only,  they  occupied  the  best*  parlour.  My 
countensnce  used  to  hrigfaten  u|>,  when  I  saw  the  an* 
nual  fire  kmdled  in  that  atople  grate ;  and  when  a 
cheerful  civcle  of  country 'couiins  assembled  round 
it.  At  those  times;  I  always  got  h  little  notice  from 
the  young  folks :  but  those  lettkisrikKs  over,  and  Iwas 
condemned  to  another  half  year  bf  conidete  knaU* 
ness.  How  familiar  to  my  reeolloction  at  this  hour, 
is  that  large,  old-4ishsoned  paiiour  I  I  can  rcmem/- 
ber,  as  well  as  if  I  had  seen  them  but  yesterday,  the 
noUe  flowers  on  the  crimson-^bmask  chair-covers 
and  window-eurtains ;  and  those  curiously  carved 
tables  and  dudrs.  I  could  describe  every  one  of 
the  stories  on  the  Dutdi  tilek  that  surrounded  the 
grate ;  the  rich  diiiia  oroanlifiDtB  on  the  wide  mantel* 
pieoe ;  and  the  pattern  of  the  paper4»atiging8;  whidi 
consisted  alternately  di  a  puxpt^  a  p^^y*  and  a 
shephevdessr-ra  partol,  a  popgpy,.  and  a  shepherdcsab 
The  loom  hm$  so  Utile  used*  the  window-sfaattsm 


"wese  noiey  c^pened,  bat  there  were  three  holes  cut 
in  each,  in  the  dhi^pe  of  a  heart,  through  which,  day 
after  day,  asd  year  after  year,  I  used  to  watch  the 
long,  dim,  dnsty  sun  beams,  streaming  across  the  dark 
parlour.  I  should  mdition,  however,  that  I  seldom 
missed  a  short  visit  from  my  master  and  mistress  on 
a  Sunday  morning,  when  they  came  down  stairs, 
ready  dressed  for  church.  I  can  remember  how 
my  mistress  used  to  trot  in  upon  her  high-heeled 
shoes,  unfold  a  leaf  of  one  of  the  shutters,  tiien  come 
f^id  stand  straight  before  me ;  then  turn  half  round 
to  die  right  and  left;  never  failing  to  see  if  the 
cconer  ox  her  well-sturcfaed  handkerchief  was  pinned 
ezacdy  in  the  middle.  I  tiiink  I  can  see  her  now, 
in  her  favourite  dove-odoured  lustring,  (which  she 
wore  every  Sunday  in  every  summer  for  seven  years  at 
the  least,)  and  her  long  full  ruffles,  and  woiked  apron. 
Hien  followed  my  good  master;  who,  though  hii 
visit  was  somewhat  diorter,  never  fedled  to  come  and 
settle  his  Sunday  wig  before  me. 

Time  rolled  away :  and  my  master  and  mistress, 
with  all  that  appertained  to  tliem,  insensibly  suffered 
from  its  influence.  When  I  first  knew  them,  they 
were  a  ycnmg,  blooming  couple  as  you  would  wish 
to  see :  but  1 .  gradually  porceived  an  alteration. 
My  mistxess  began  to  stoop  a  little ;  and  my  master 
got  a  coug^t  wbidi  troubled  him,  more  or  lessi  to  the 
«nd  of  his  days.  At  flzsti  and  for  many  yean,  my 
^nuteess's  foot  upon  the  stairs  was  light  and  nimble : 
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and  she  woidd  eome  in;  as  bly^  and  as  brisk  as  a 
krk:  but  at  last,  it  was  a  slow,  heavy  step;  and 
eren  my  master's  began  to  totter.  And»  in  these 
respects,  every-  thing  else  kept  pace  'wiith  them  :  the 
crimson  damask  that  I  remembered  so  fresh  and 
bright,  was  now  faded  and  worn :  the  dark  polished 
mahogany  was,  in  some  places,  worm  eaten ;  the 
parrot's  gay  plumage  on  the  waUs  grew  dull ;  and  I 
myself,  though  long  uxaxmsciouB  of  it,  partook  of 
the  luuversal  decay.  Hie  dia^Mited  taste  I  ac* 
quired,  upon  my  first  introduction  to  society,  had 
long  since  subsided ;  and  the  quiet  sombre  life  I . 
led,  gave  me  a  grave,  meditative  turn.  Hie  change 
wiiich  I  witnessed  in  all  things  around  me,  caused 
me  to  reflect  mudi  on  tiieir  vanity.;  and  when,  upon 
the  occasions  before  mentioned,  I  used  to  see  tlie 
gay,  blooming  &ces  of  the  yoting^  saluting  me  with 
so  much  complacency,  I  would  lain  have  admonished 
them  of  the  alteration  they  must  soon  undergo ;.  and 
have  told  them  how  certainly  their  Uoom,  also,  must 
fade  away  as  a  flower.  But,  alas  I  you  know.  Sir, 
looking-glasses  can  only  r^fleoij 

After  I  had  remained  in  this  condition,,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  about  ii!9%  and  forty  years, 
I  suddenly  missed  my  poor  old  master ;  he  came  to 
visit  me  .no  more ;  and  by  the  change  in  my  mis- 
tress's, apparel,  I  guessed  what  had  happened.  Five 
years  more,  passed  away ;  and  then  I  saw  no  more  of 
her !      In   a   short  time  after  this,  several   rude 


stFBDgen  entered  my  room :  tiie  l(»g»  rasty  8csrew» 
which  had  hdd.  mie  up  so  many  years,  wa»  drawn 
out ;  axid  I  together  with  all  ike  goods  and  chattels 
in  the  houses  was  pat  up  to  audtion,  in  that  y^xf 
q)artiiient  whidi  I.  had  so  long  peaceahly  ooeufded* 
I  felt  a  good  deal  hurt  at  tilie  very  oontemptaons 
terma  in.  whidi  I  waa  apdcen  oi.  hy  some  of  the  bid- 
ders ;  ipi,  as  I  said,  I  was  not  aware  that  I  had  be- 
eome  as  eld,  fashioned  as  my  poor  old  master  and 
mistress*  At  last  I  was  knocked  down  for  a  trifling 
sum,  and  sent  away,  to  a  very  di&rent  destination. 

Before  going  hpme  to  my  new  residence,  I  waa 
sent  to  a  workman  to  be  refitted  ia  a  new  ^It 
frame  t  whidk,  although  it  completely  modernized 
my  appearance*  i  must  confess,  at  first,  set  very 
uneaaly  upon  me.  And  now^  although  it  waa  not 
till  my  dd'ago,.  I  km  the> first  time  became  ac^ 
qpamted  wkh  my  nitoral  use*  capacity,  and  in^it- 
ance.  My  newsfcation  was.  no.o&er  than  the  dress-* 
iag  room  of  a  youiog  lady,  just  come  from  sehool. 
Before  1  was  well  fixed  in  the  destined  qnst,  she 
came  to  survey  me,  and  with  a  lodL  of  such  com- 
placency  wod  good  will,  as  I  had  not  seen  fen:  many 
a  day.  I  was. nonr. presently  initjated  in  all  the 
mysteries  of  the  toilet ;  0»  wiiat  an  endless  variety 
of  laces,  jeweb,  silka,  and  .ribbons ;  pins,  combe, 
cushions,  and  ourling^irona :  wadies,  essences,  pow* 
ders,  and  patehes,  were  daily  spread  before  me  i  If 
I  had  been  heretofore  almost  tired  with  the  si|^t 
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6f  my  good  old  miatress's  everlasting  liiatriiig»  I 
really  felt  stiU  more  so  with  this  profusion  of*  orna- 
ment and  preparation.  1  was*  indeed,  fi&youred 
with  my  fair  miatress's  constant  attentions :  they 
were  so  unremitdDg  as  perfectly  to  aatooish  me, 
after  being  so  long  accostomed  to  comparative  neg- 
lect. Never  did  she  enter  her  room,  on  the.  most 
hasty  errand,  without  just  vouchsafing  m^  a  kind 
glance;  and  at  leisure  hours  I  was  indulged  with 
much  longer  visits.  Indeed,  to  confess  the  truth,  I 
was  sometimes  quite  surprised  at  their  length ;  but  I 
don't  mean  to  tell  tales.  During  the  hour: of  dress* 
ing,  when  I  was  more  professionally  engaged  with 
her,  fliere  was,  1  could  perceive,  nothing  in  the 
room — in  the  house — nay,  I  beUeve  nothing  in  the 
world,  of  so  much  importance  in  her  estimation  as 
myself  But  I  have  frequently  remarked,  witii  con« 
cem,  the  different  aspect  with  which  she  would  re- 
gard me  at  those  times,  and  when  she  returned  at 
night  from  the  evening's  engagements.  However 
late  it  was,  or  however  frktigued  she  might  be,  still  I 
was  sure  of  a  greeting  the  moment  she  entered ;  but 
instead  of  the  bright,  blboihing  face  I  had  seen  a  few 
hours  before,  it  was  generally  pale  and  haggard,  and 
not  unfrequentiy  bearing  a  strong  expression  of  dis» 
appointmenft  or  chagrin. 

My  mistress  would  frequently  britig  a  crowd  of 
her  young  companions  into  her  apartment :  and  It 
was  amusing  to  see  how  they  would  each  in  turn 
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come  to  pay  their  respects  to  me.  WhaA  TBiied 
features  and  expressions  in  the  course  of  a  few  mi- 
nutes I  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  observing !  upon 
which  I  used  to  make  my  own  quiet  reflections. 

*  In  Ihis  manner  I  continued  some  years  in  the 
service  of  my  mistress,  without  any  material  altera- 
tion taking  place  either  in  her  or  in  me :  but,  at 
length,  I  began  to  perceive  that  her  aspect  towards 
me  was  considerably  changed,  especially  when  I 
compared  it  with  my  first  recollections  of  her.  She 
now  appeared  to  regard  me  with  somewhat  less  com- 
placency; and  would  frequently  survey  me  with  a 
mingled  ezpresdon  of  displeasure  and  suspidon,  as 
though  some  change  had  taken  place  in  me,  though 
I  am  sure  it  was  no  fscolt  of  mine ;  indeed,  I  could 
never  reflect  upon  myself  for  a  moment :  with  regard 
to  my  conduct  towards  any  of  my  owners,  I  have 
ever  been  a  faithful  servant ;  nor  have  I  once,  in  the 
course  of  my  whole  life,  given  a  false  answer  to  any 
one  I  have  had  to  do  with.  I  am,  by  nature,  equally 
averse  to  flattery  and  detraction;  and  this  I  may 
say  for  myself,  that  I  am  incapable  of  misrepresenta- 
tion. It  was  with  mingled  sensations  of  contempt 
and  compassion,  that  I  witnessed  the  efibrts  my 
mistress  now  made  in  endeavouring  to  force  me  to 
yield  the  same  satisfaction  to  her  as  I  had  done  upon 
our  first  acquaintance.  Perhaps,  in  my  confidential 
situation,  it  would  be  scarcely  honourable  to  disclose 
aU  I  saw ;  suffice  it  then  to  hint,  that  to  my  candid 
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temper,  it  was  painM  t»  be  obliged  to  oonniye  ttt 
^bst  borrowed  bloom,  -wbich*  after  all  was  a  8ab«ti- 
tute  for  that  of  nature ;  time*  too»  greatly  baffled 
even  tliese  expedients,  and  threatened  to  render 
them  wholly  ineffectual.  Many  a  cross  and  re- 
proachful look  had  I  now  to  endure :  which,  how* 
^ver,  I  took  patiently,  being  always  remarkably 
waooth  and  eren  in  my  temper.  Well  remembering 
how  sadly  time  had  spoiled  the  face  of  my  poor  old 
mistress,  I  dreaded  the  consequences  if  my  present 
owner  should  experience,  by  and  by,  as  rough 
treatment  from  him;  and  I  believe  she  dreaded  it 
too ;  but  these  apprehensions  were  needless.  Time 
is  not  seldom  arrested  in  the  midst  of  his  occupa- 
tions ;  and  it  was  so  in  this  instance.  I  was  one  day 
gfeady  shocked,  by  beholding  my  poor  mistress 
stretched  out  in  a  remote  part  of  the  room,  arrayed 
in  very  different  ornaments  to  those  I  had  been  used 
to  see  her  wear;  she  was  so  much  altered  that  I 
scarcely  knew  her ;  but  for  this  she  could  not  now 
reproach  me  ;  I  watched  her  thus  for  a  few  days,  as 
ahe  lay  before  me,  as  cold  and  motionless  as  myself : 
but  she  was  soon  conveyed  away ;  and  I,  shortly 
afterwards,  was  engaged  in  the  service  of  another 
mistress. 

My  new  station  was,  in  some  respects,  very  fflmijar 
to  my  last;  that  is,  I  was  again  placed  in  a  young 
lady's  apartment,  where  I  did  not  doubt  but  I 
jihould  be  called  to  witness  the   same   appearances 
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and  bpeiwlaons  as  Wore :  but  m  tiiis  I  was  wiB- 
taken.  The  first  circumfitance  that  made  me  suc^ect 
my  new  mistress  difineved  from  my  late  one,  'was, 
that  when  she  &st  entered  her  diamber  after  my 
arrival,  I  observed  ti^at  she  remained  there  for  a 
consideraUe  time/ and  at  kus^  went  outagam  with* 
out  taking  the  least  notice  of  me  :  tius  surprised  me 
exceedingly.  The  first  time  I  had  a  full  view  of  her» 
was  the.  next  morning  as  soon  as  she  arose,  when 
she  came  and  spent  a  very  few  minutes  in  my  com- 
pany, adjustUig  a  neat  morning  dress,  and  combing 
out  some  pretty,  simple  ringlets  upon  her  fm  fore- 
head. It  was  not  such  a  fine  formed  face,  as  I 
remember  my  last  mistress's  was,  when  I  first  en- 
tered her  service  ;  but  having,  by  this  time,  from  the 
nature  of  my  studies,  acquired  conaderable  skill  ia 
physiognomy,'  I  confess  it  pleased  me  much  better  i 
and  altbough  I  soon  found  I  should  meet  with  much 
less  attention  here,  than  I  had  lately  been  aocus** 
tomed  to,  I  was  now  too  old,  and  knew  too  well 
how  to  estimate  those  attritions,  to  feel  at  all  morti* 
fied  at  the  neglect.  The  visits  my  new  mistress 
paid  me,  were  very  regular ;  about  thrice  in  the  day 
she  used  to  avail  herself  for  a  short  time  of  my  ser^* 
vices ;  and  while  on  these  occasions  I  never  remember 
to  haive  .received  a  cross  or  discontented  look  from 
her,  so  I  never,  on  the  otiier  hand,  witnessed  that 
expression  of  secret  satis£BU!lion,  or  anxious  inquiiy, 
whidi  I  had  often  heretofore  had  occasion  to  remark. 
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My  mistress  epent  much  time  alone  in  her  cham- 
ber; bttt  it  was  rarely  indeed,  that  she  took  any 
&0dce  of  me,  ei^eept  at  those  times  wh^n  I  was 
veally  wanted:  I  have  kno^wn  her  sit  meany  a  time, 
for  two  or  tliree  hoors,  working  or  reading  at  the 
tMe  over  which  I  hung,  without  once  lifting  up  her 
head  to  look  iBt  me ;  though  I  could  see  her  ail  the 
time.  I  havb  observed  her  light  figure  pass  and 
n^pass  twenty  times  before  me,  without  her  once 
^andng  at  sue  as  she  went  by.  Thus  we  lived 
together  vwy  good  Mends ;  neither  of  us  making 
any  umreasonaMe  demands  upon  the  other.  Tlme> 
as  usual,  passed  away  :  but  I  was  particularly  struck 
in^bsaring  tiie  different  effect  of  his  operations  on 
the  octtantettinx^  of  my  preset  possess^,  and  that  of 
Bty  last,  lliere  waB,  of  course,  in  a  few  years  some 
TisibLealteration ;  but  although  the  bloom  of  youth 
began'  to  fade,  there  was  no^ung  less  of  sweetness, 
^heerfu^ess.  and  contentment  in  her  expression. 
She  retained  the  same  placid  smile,  the  same  un- 
cioiided  brow,  the  same  mildness  in  her  eye,  (though 
it  was  somiewhat  less  sparkling,)  as  when  it  first 
beamed  upon  me  ten  years  before. 

I  saw  here  but  few  fine  things  and  little  variety ; 
e&oept  such;  as  tike  changing  seasons,  and  a  mode- 
rate attention  to  changing  fiedahions  occasioned  t  but 
then;  I  was  never  annoyed,  as  I  had  been  in  my 
last  plaee>  with  that  heterogeneous  mixture  of  frag- 
ments df  litMed  Aaeiy,  VffHk  which  the  room  and 
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dressing  table  used  to  be  scattered  in  all  diredjons, 
after  the  grand  operation  was  over ;  and  wliich  lay 
full  in  my  view  for  hours,  till  my  mistress's  retam 
at  night,  or  more  often  till  the  ne|:t  morning.  All 
here  was  neat  and  orderly ;  which  to  me  was  a  very 
great  accommodation;  haying  acquired,  in  early 
life,  from  the  orderly  habits  of  my  poor  old  mistress* 
such  a  love  of  neatness,  that  any  thing  untidy  was 
particularly  offensive  to  me.  I  became,  as  you  may 
easily  imagine,  much  attached  to  my  present  em- 
ployer, and  wished  for  iiothing  better  than  to  pass 
the  remainder  of  my  days  in  her  service ;  but  herein 
I  was  disappointed. 

One  morning  early,  she  appeared  befwe  me, 
surrounded  by  several  fair  attendants,  and  devoted 
to  me  a  little .  more  time  and  attention  than  was 
usual  with  her.  I  shall  never  foxget  the  txpxemon 
of  her  countenance,  as  she  stood  arrayed  all  in 
white,  and  gave  me  one  more  pensive  look,  which  I 
little  thought,  at  the  time,  would  be  the  last  I  should 
ever  receive,  from  her;  but  so  it  was.  There  was  a 
great  bustle  in  the  house  that  morning,  (whatever 
vras  the  reason,)  and  I  saw  my  fair  mistress  no 
more ! 

Ever  since*  I  have  contiimed  in  quiet  possession  <rf 
her  deserted  chamber;  which  is  only  occasionally 
visited  by  other  parts  of  the  frjnily ;  sometimea  my 
dear  mistress's  &vourite  cat  will  steal  in,  as  tfaouf^ 
in  quest  of  her ;  leap  up  upoi  tbe  tidbfe*  purr,  aiiit 
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sweep  her  long  tul  across  my  &ce ;  then  catching  a 
glimpse  of  me  jump  down  again,  and  run  out  as 
though  she  was  frightened.  I  feel  that  I  am  now 
getting  old,  and  almost  beyond  further  service.  I 
have  an  ugly  crack,  occasioned  by  the  careless  stroke 
of  a  broom,  all  across  my  left  comer ;  my  coat  is 
very  much  worn  in  several  places :  even  my  new 
frame  is  now  tarnished  and  old  fashioned ;  so  that  I 
cannot  expect  any  new  employment. 

Having  now,  therefore,  nothing  to  reflect  on  but 
the  past  scenes  of  my  life,  I  have  amused  myself 
with,  giving  you  this  account  of  them.  I  said  I  had 
made  physiognomy  my  study,  and  that  I  had  ac- 
quired some  skill  in  this  interesting,  science.  The 
result  of  my  observations  will,  at  least,  be  deemed 
impartial,  when  I  say,  that  I  am  generally  least 
pleased  with  the  character  of  those  faces,  which 
appear  the  most  so  with  nune.  And  I  have  seen 
occasion  so  far  to  alter  the  opinions  of  my  inex- 
perienced youth,  that,  for  those  who  pass  the  least 
time  with  me,  and  treat  me  with  little  consideration,  I 
conceive  tlie  highest  esteem ;  and  their  aspect  gene- 
rally produces  the  most  pleasing  refieciiona. 


▼OL.  U. 


VI. 

T»l   FIJU8TOB8  OS  TA&TE. 

A  Dialogue. 

Fatheb.  Come  girls,  are  you  ready  for  a  walk  ? 

Maby.  Quite  ready,  papa. 

Mabitha.  Ready  in  two  minutes,  mr. 

Fathbb.  Which  way  will  you  go  this  erening  ^ 

Mabtha.  To  the  parade,  if  you  please,  papa. 

Maby.  To  the  heach,  pi^NU  We  shall  he  in  time 
to  see  the  son  set. 

Mabtha.  I  don't  like  the  headi;  no  hody  walks 
on  the  heach. 

Fathbb.  Then  we  shall  have  it  aU  to  ourselves. 

Mabtha.  To  ourselves,  indeed !  Mary  always  pro- 
poses those  stupid  walks  where  tiiere  is  nothing  to 
he  seen. 

Maby.  O,  Mar&a !  Nothing  to  he  seen ! 

Mabtha.  NolMjig  in  tiie  world  hut  die  sea. 

Fathbb.  That  is  what  we  are  come  on  purpose  to 
look  at. 

Mabtha.  Yes,  very  true :  hut  there  is  just  as 
good  a  sea  view  on  the  parade,  and  every  hody  walks 
on  the  parade. 
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Fathui.  Gome  then,  away  to  tiie  parade,  if  you 
will ;  and  to  please  you  both,  we  will  return  by  the 
beach,  and  then  enjoy  the  scene  to  ourselves. 

Mabt.  Yes,  thank  you  dear  papa,  so  we  will» 
(singa) 

"  And  Ii9teQ  to  tbe  tnnelesi  cry 
Of  Fishipg-gull,  and  Golden-eye." 

Fathbs.  a  delightful  evening ! 

Mastha.  Tes,  very  pleasant;  and  what  crowds 
of  eoiupauy ! 

Mast.  I  think  I  never  saw  the  sea  so  cahn. 

Mabtha.  Fray  look  at  those  ladies,  Mary.  Did 
you  ever  see  sueh  frightful  pelisses ! 

Mart.  How-  Inight  that  white  sail  looks,  in  the 
difltence,  with  the  sun  upon  it. 

Maktha.  But  the  fringe  is  pretty. 

Fahibb.  And  the  sea  birds ;  see  how  they  sparkle 
in  the  sun-shine. 

Maby.  Yes ; 

.*.^*«  The  sUv^r-wisig*<l  S0»  fftWl  on  high, 
Like  meteors  bespangle,  tha  sky ; 
Or  dive  in  the  gulph,  or  triumphantly  ride 
Like  foam  on  the  surges,  the  swans  of  the  tide.*' 

MAnaraA.  Genteel  ghrk,  ara  tissy  not  ?  tiKMse  &at 
just  passed  U9^--I  wondev  who^  tliey  are !  I  wish 
ouv  speavcem  had^baea  of  tkaib  colour;  it  was  just  the 
1  wished  for,  only  manma  would  have  these. 

d2 
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Mart.  O  let  us  turn !  The  sun  "will  be  dovn 
presently  :  we  shall  lose  it  if  we  walk  to  the  end  a 
the  parade. 

Fatheb.  a  fine  su|i-set  indeed ! 

Mart.  What  a  beautiful  reflection  on  the  water  ! 
Uke  a  column  of  fire. 

Martha.  As  if  Hie  sun  did  not  set  every  night  in 
the  year  !  It  looks  so  strange  to  be  standing  still* 
like  nobody  else,  does  it  not  ? 

Father.  Nay»  we  will  not  regard  that. 

Mart.  How  large  and  red !  There,  now  it  just 
begins  to  touch  the  sea.  How  beautiful!  bow 
grand !     Is  it  not,  father  ? 

Father.  Truly  it  is  :  and  if  we  were  not  so  much 
accustomed  to  the  spectacle,  it  would  strike  us  fur 
more.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  generality  of  man- 
kind, who  rarely  divert  their  attention  from  the  com- 
mon interests,  occupations,  and  vanities  of  life,  to 
contemplate  tbe  wonders  and  beauties  of  nature, 
regard  them  with  perfect  indifference.  They  think, 
as  Martha  says,  that  the  sun  sets  every  night  in  the 
year,  and  they  wonder  what  there  can  be  to  admire 
in  it.  But  a  cultivated  taste  counteracts,  in  a  great 
degree,  this  effect  of  habit,  which  otherwise  renders 
the  most  sublime  objects  unaffecting  to  us.  It  en- 
ables us  to  see  things  as  l^ey  are :  to  the  eye  of 
t^ste,  nature  is  ever  fresh  and  new,  and  those  ohjects 
which  it  has  contemplated  a  thousand  times  still  in- 
terest and  delight  it,    "nuis  a  aoqice  of  unfailing 
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and  refined  pleasure  is  opened  to  us ;  and  its  chief 
value  consists  in  this,  tiiat  it  enables  us  to  derive 
enpynient  from  things  that  are  to  be  seen  every  day 
tuad  every  night,  and  that  constantly  surround  us. 

Mart..  There  goes  the  sun ! — ^the  last,  last  speck  : 
now  it  is  quite  gone. 

Father.  Gone  to  enlighten  the  other  hemisphere  : 
— ^it  is  now  dawning  on  the  great  Pacific,  calling  the 
inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  to  their  daily 
labour,  and  leaving  us  to  darkness  and  repose. 

Mart.  And  while  we  are  sleeping  so  quietly  in 
our  beds,  at  what  an  amazing  pace  this  globe  of 
ours,  must  be  spinning  about,  to  bring  us  round  to 
hce  the  son  again  to-morrow  morning ! 

Fajither.  Yes,  there  is  One  "  who  never  slumbers 
nor  sleeps ;  the  darkness  and  the  light  are  bc^  alike 
to: Him."  He  it  is  who  holds  the  planets  in  their 
courses;  and  maintains  the  vast  machinery  in  perfect 
Older  and .  harmony.  He  looks  down  with  pure  be- 
aevolence  upon  oi  deeping  and  waking  world,  and 
"  causes  His  sun  to  shine  on  the  just  and  on  the 
unjust,"  upon  Pagan  and  Christian  lands. .  "  His 
tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works." 

Martha.  Pkpa,  shall  we  take  another  turn  ? 

Father.  With  all  my  heart :  but  tell  me,  my  dear 
gprl,  is  there  not  something  more  interesting  in  the 
scene  we  have  beheld,  than  in  this  moving  medley  of 
ribbons  and  feathers  ? 

Martha.  .  O  certainly,  papa,  more  interesting ;  but 
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surely  it  Lb  pleafiont  and  cfaeerfiil — amusing,  ift  leaft» 
to  look  about  one  a  little,  like  other  peopile. 

Fathea.  All  very  well  in  its  way»  my  d^ar ;  but  a 
little  of  it,  I  confess,  satisfies  me.  Besides,  I  dioiiU 
be  very  sorry  to  be  so  dependant  upon  circumstances 
for  my  amusement,  as  to  be  pleased  only  vn&L  tliesa 
gay  scenes. 

Mabtha.  How  so,  papa  ?  I'liere  is  alwa3rs  some- 
thing gay  to  be  seen,  if  one  chooses. 

Fathjbb.  Not  always :  suppose  now,  I  were  to 
send  you  to  your  uncle's  feunn  house ;  where  there  is 
nothing  to  behold  but  fields  and  treies,  and  green 
lanes  by  day ;  and  nothing  but  thie  stus  orerhcnd 
by  night. 

Mabtha.  I  believe,  indeed,  I  should  very  soogi  be 
tired  of  it. 

FATHER.  Then  you  see,  your  happiness  dependa 
u{K)n  circumstances;  and  you  are  not  so  indcpeft* 
dent  as  one  wlio  could  be  pleased  and  happy  anj 
where. 

Mabtha.  O,  but  I  would  never  go  to  ft  plaoe 
where  I  could  not  be  happy. 

Father.  Now  you  talk  like  a  silly  child.  We 
are  not  always — we  are  scarcely  ever,  entizdiy  at  our 
own  disposal,  and  it  may  happen  that  you  will  have 
to  spoid,  not  a  few  weeks  only,  bat  yean;  yoqr 
whole  life,  perhaps,  in  such  a  sltuatlcMi. 

Martha.  O  shocking  !  I  hope  not  I'm  sure. 

Fathxb.  Nay,  that  is  an  idle  wish.    Hope  isAer 


lor  d  tAA  iia$Mt  of  hek^  tSOSS^tA  -with  tbose  na- 
tural, «^le  ]^6feu9U]Mi  iMdk  Bfovkbttee  every 
wher^  I^ii^es  wUJiiii  our  #^aeki  taid  t^i^  you  are 
mc««  iitdepelidefti  iktm  a  406^.    Our  ivbnl  poet 

*'  1  would  not  for  a  worM  of  gold, 
That  Nature-s  loyely  fiice  should  tin." 

For  tttdy  an  6y6  toKeie  idCid  a  heart  to  feel  its  b^au-^ 
ti6is>  lure  of  ititstt  uUpcfttsoitst  to  happineds,  iStati  a 
gredt  estttte. 

Maktha.  Hie  coutitty  h  Vesry  beiiutiftil,  certakly. 
In  tome  parts;  and  I  skotild  13»e  of  aS  tlii6g6  to  Iiv6 
in  a  &ie  pftrk,  -with  kwttti  and  tr^es,  «nd  deer,  and 
aH  tSiat  Idnd  of  things. 

^ATOxk.  I  dare  dtty  yon  would,  fiut  suppose, 
kait^A  Of  being  mistress  of  this  fine  paik,  yon  wer6 
only  a  tetkant^s  daughter,  Ixyi^g  in  a  humble  dwelling 
on  its  outidtnrti^. 

Mahtha.  I  should  not  like  that  at  all. 

Fathsii.  ¥16  }»^Vnxf  you  could  walk  in  the  park, 
and  look  at  the  lawns,  and  the  trees,  and  the  deer, 
as  well  as  the  l^jLhersdf . 

Mastha.  YeHl^bst  lot^k  at  them. 

FATH£a.  Well,  the  mistress  hersdf  ^tild  do  no 
more.  And  let  us  suppose,  (a  very  possible  case,) 
that  thii  lady  has  no  true  taste  for  the  scenes  which 
surround  her;  that  she  values  them  chiefly  as 
articles  of  splendour  and  show ;  and  prefers  a  saloon 
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crowded  with  company »  to  a  walk  in  her  peaceful 
lawns  and  groves;  while  th^  tenant's  danghter  is 
gifted  with  taste  and  sentunent  to  enjoy  these  natoral 
beauties ;  then  I  maintain,  that  her  humble  neigh- 
bour is  the  happier,  the  more  independent,  the  more 
truly  elevated  of  the  two. 

Mabtha.  La,  papa !  * 

Fathbk.  Yes;  and  I  believe  it  not  unfrequently 
happens,  that  the  great  unintentionally  indeed,  thus 
provide  pleasures  for  others,  of  which  they  them- 
selves never  knew  the  true  enjoyment.  So  true  is 
it,  that  "  man's  life  consists  not  in  the  abundance  of 
the  things  which  he  possesses,''  but  in  what  he  is  in 
himself.  They  who  depend  on  artificial  pleasures 
for  their  happiaess,  are  miserable  if  "  riches  take 
wings  and  fly  away,"  so  as  to  prevent  them  the 
means  of  gratification.  But  the  fields,  the  trees,  the 
blue  sl^,  the  starry  heavens,  are  always  the  same» 
and  of  these  pleasures  none  of  the  vicissitude^  of  life 
can  deprive  us.     .  . 

By  this; time  the  father  and  his  daughters  had 
reached  the  lonely  beach:  the  moon. was  just  rising 
over  the  eastern  clifis  :  the  planet  Venus,  that  beau- 
tiful evening  star,  which  made  such  a  brilliant  ap- 
pearance during  the  last  winter,  was  now  beginning 
to  glow  in  the  west :  a  star  or  two  faintly  glimmered 
overhead:  the  sea  was  perfectly  calm;  and  the 
gentle,  regular  fall  of  the  wave  on  the  pebbly  shore, 
seemed  not  to  interrupt  the  solemn  stillness,     Mary 
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and  her  father  enjoyed  the  scene :  thejr  nGfW  "walked 
silently ;  for  to  those  who  can  feel  them«  sodli  scenes 
dispose  less  to  conversation  than  reflection. 

There  is  this  grand  difference  hetween  natural 
rational  pleasures,  and  those  that  are  artificial; — 
and  it  is  one  hy  vrhich  they  may  easily  be  distin- 
guished;— that  from  the  former,  the  transition  to 
religious  thonghts  and  engagements  is  easy  and 
agreeable  :  whether  we  contemplate  nature  with  the 
eye  of  taste,  or  investigate  it  with  that  of  philosof^iy, 
our  thoughts  are  readily  led  upwards  to  the  great 
Author  of  all ;  ''all  whose  works  praise  Him  : "  and 
it>  at  such  times,  witii  peculiar  appropriateness 
that  the  Christian  can  say, — 

"  This  awful  God  is  ours,  - 
Our  Father,  and  our  friend." 

Bat  from  trifling  thoughts  and  dissipating  amuse- 
ments, the  transition  is  violent  and  difficult  iiJSeed'; 
and  is,  in  fact,  very  rarely  attempted. 

So  it  proved  in  the  present  instance.  When  they 
returned  from  their  walk,  Mary  retired  to  her  closet, 
with  a  mind  serious,  and  disposed  for  its  sacred  du- 
ties, while  Martha  i^smained  before  her  glass,  rumi- 
nating on  the  pattern  of  a  new  spencer,  which  had 
attracted  her  attention  on  the  parade. 
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Onb  day  a  lady  and  her  daughter  called  upon 
Lucy's  mother,  and  sat  with  her  an  hour  or  more^ ' 
conversing  on  various  subjects.  Lucy's  age  was  hot' 
such  as  to  make  it  prqper  for  her  to  taka  part  in  the 
conversation;  she  sat  aometimes  list^aing  to  what 
passed,  and  sometimes  making  silent  observations 
on  the  dress  or  manners  of  her  mother's  visitors. 
When  they  took  leave,  she  began  the  following  con- 
versation. 

Lucy.  What  a  good  thing  it  is  that  people  cannot 
see  one's  thoughts ! 

Mother.  It  would  be  inconvenient,  sometimes,  if 
they  could. 

LxTCY.  O,  worse  than  inconvenient!  to  day,  for 
instance,  I  would  not  have  had  Mrs.  and  Aifiss  O. 
know  what  I  was  thinking  of  for  all  the  world. 

Mother.  Indeed !  Pray  may  /  know  what  it 
might  be? 
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LucT.  O  yes,  mammEi  yoa  may ;  Jt  was  no  sdal 
hann.  I  was  only  thinking  '^at  an  odd»  iaJt^  d]S« 
agreealde  kind  of  Idokimg  woman  Mrs.  G.  was  ;*— 
and  wkat  a  tiresiMite  way  she  had  of  telling  long 
stales  ;  and  that  Miaa  G.  was  the  Tainest  girl  I  ever 
saw ;  I  coaM  see  all  the  time,  she  was  tKitiTrmg  of 
nothing  but  her  beauty,  and  her — 
>  MoTXTEB.  Come,  come»  no*  more  of  this*  I  hanre 
heard  quite  enough* 

..LtJOY^  Well,  Mamma,  hot  oxdy  do  suppose  they 
could  have  known  what  I  was  thinking  of ! 

MotBBB.  Well*  and  what  then  do  you  suppose  ? 

Lircv.  Why,  in  the  firal;  pkce^  I  dare  say  they 
would  have  thought  me  an  impertinent,. <£sagreeal)le 
little  thing* 

MoTHBB.  I  dare  say  they  would. 

Lucy.  So  what  a  good  thing  it  is  that  people  can- 
not see  one's  tfaotitghtal  is  it  not  ? 

MoTHBB.  I  rather  think  it  does  not  make  so  much 
difference  as  you  imagine, 

LucT.  Dear  me,  I  think  it  must  make  a  great  deal 
of  difference. 

MoTHSB«  Did  not  you  say  just  now,  that  Miss  GL 
was  a  vain  gtd,  and  that  alie  thought  a  great  deal  of 
her  beauty? 

LucT.  Yes,  and  so  she  does,  I  am  certain. 

Mother.  Fray,  my  deav,.  who  told  you  so  ? 

I^TCY.  Nobody  :  I  found  it  out  myself. 

Mother*  But  how  did  you  find  it  out.  Lacy.         * 
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I^CT.  Why,  mamma,  I  could  see  it,  as  plain  as 
could  be.  . 

Mother.  So  then,  if  you  could  have  looked  into 
her  heart,  and  had  seen  her  think  to    herself — , 
'*  What  a  beauty  I  am ! — ^I  hope  they  admire  me  " — 
it  would  have  made  no  alteration  in  your  opinion  of 
her. 

Lucy.  (Laughing)  No,  mamma;  only  have  con- 
firmed me  in  what  I  thought  before. 

MoTHBB.  Then  what  advantage  was  it  ta  her  that 
you  could  not  see  her  thoughts  ? 

Lucy.  {Hesitating)  Not  much,  to  her,  certainly 
— just  then  at  least ;— -not  to  such  a  vain  looking 
girl  as  she  is. 

MoTHEB.  What  do  y6u  suppose  gives  her  that 
vain  look  ? 

LvcY.  Being  so  pretty,  1  suppose, 

MoTHEB.  Nay,  think  again;  I  have  seen  many 
^Btces  as  pretty  as  hers,  that  did  not  look  at  all  vain. 

LxTCY.  True,  so  have  I ;  then  it  must  be  from  her 
thinking  so  much  about  her  beauty. 

MoTHEB.  Right.  If  Miss  G.  has  a  vain  eiqpres- 
sion  in  her  countenance  (which  for  argument's  sake 
we  suppose)  or  whoever  has  such  an  expression,  this 
must  be  the  cause.  Now  we  are  come  to  the  con* 
dusion  I  expected,  and  I  have  proved  my  point. 

Lucy.  What  point,  mamma  ? 

MoTHEB.  That  you  greatly  over-rate  the  advan- 
tage,  or  mistake  the  nature  of  it,  of  our  thoughts 
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being  concealed  from  our  fellow-creatures*  Since, 
it^appears,  tiiat  the  thoughts — at  least  our  haHts  of 
thought,  so  gready  influence  the  conduct,  manners, 
and  appearance,  that  our  secret  weaknesses  are  as 
effectually  betrayed  to  all  disceming  eyes,  as  if  om* 
inmost  feelings  were  actually  Tisible. 

Lt7CT.  But  surely  there  are  some  people  so  deep 
and  artful,  that  nobody  can  possibly  guess  what, 
passes  in  their  minds  ?  Not  that  I  should  wish  to  be. 
such  an  one. 

MoTHBB.  They  may,  and  do,  indeed,  often  suc- 
ceed in  deceiving  otliers  in  particular  instances  ;  but 
they  cannot  conceal  their  true  characters ;  every 
one  knows  that  they  are  deep  and  artful,  and  there- 
fore their  grand  purpose  is  defeated ;  they  are  neither 
esteemed  nor  trusted. 

LxTCT.  Well,  but  still  mamma,  to-day,  for  instance, 
do  you  really  suppose  that  Mrs.  and  Miss  G.  had 
any  idea  of  the  opinion  I  formed  of  them  ? 

MoTHBB.  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  dare  say  Mrs.  and 
Miss  G.  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  think  about  you, 
or  your  opinions ;  but  supposing  they  had  chanced 
to  observe  you«  I  think,  most  likely,  they  wo\;dd  have 
formed  an  unfavourable  idea. 

Lucy.  Why  so,  mamma  ? 

MoTHBB.  Let  us  suppose  that  any  other  young 
girl  of  your  own  age  had  been  present,  and  that 
while  you  were  making  yo\ir  ill-natured  observations 
on  these  ladies,  your  companion  had  been  listening 
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mtb  fiympftthy  and  kindness  to  I2ie  aoooont  Mrs.  O. 
-was  giving  of  her  troubles  and  complaints;  and 
wishing  she  cocdd  relieve  or  assi&ft  her.  Do  jo« 
not  imagine  that  in  this  case,  the  tone  of  her  voice* 
the  ezpressicHt.  of  her  oomitenaace  woidd  have  been 
more  gentle  and  kmd  and  agreeable  than  yours? 
And  do  not  you  think  that  these  ladses,  if  they  had 
taken  the  trouble,  could  h&re  discensed  the  ^tifSsr- 
ence  r 

LucT.  I  dare  say  they  would  have  liked  her  the 
best. 

MoTHBB.  Doubtless,  But  suf^se  instead  of  this 
being  a  single  instance,  as  I  would  hope  it  is,  sup- 
pose you  were  m  the  habit  of  making  such  imperti^ 
nent  observations,  and  of  formmg  these  uncharitable 
opinions  of  every  body  that  came  in  your  way? 
*  LncT.  Then  I  should  gel  a  sharp  satirical  look, 
and  every  body  would  dislike  me. 

MoTHBB.  Yes,  as  certainly  as  if  you  thought  aloud. 

Lt7Ct.  OtIj  that  would  be  rather  worse. 

MoTHBB.  In  some  respects  it  would  be  rather 
better ;  there  would,  at  least,  be  something  honest 
in  it ;  instead  of  that  hatefhl  and  unsuccessful  du- 
plicity, which,  while  all  uncharitableneas  is  indulged 
within,  renders  the  exterior  all  friendi^p  and  cor- 
diality. And  that  is  but  a  poor,  mean,  ungenerous 
kind  of  satisfaction  at  best,  Lucy,  which  arises  from 
the  hope  that  others  do  not  know  how  vain,  how 
selfisdi,  how  censorious  we  are. 
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LuG¥«  Yei,  Iknowthat;  ImtTet-^ 

MoTBBR.  But  yet,  you  mean  to  Bay,  I  suppose, 
tliat  you  cannot  exactly  think  aa  I  do  about  it :  and 
the  reaaaa  is,,  thid  you  bscre  not  thought  sufficienlilf 
Bfion  the  sniiject,  nor  ohsefved  enough  of  younelf 
and  of  others*  to  enter  fiiUy  into  my  ideas.  But  when 
you  are  oapahle  of  xnaldng  more  aoeurate  cbmx^^ 
tioas  on  ^what  passes  in  your  owxv  miad»  you  will  Ind^ 
that  oar  cstiinatian  of  thole  araQnd  «s  i&  not  so  much 
fanned  iqpon  their  butiiaid  actnna,  nor  liieir  ooonfiott 
conversation,  as  upon  those  slight,  inyoluntary  toma 
of  eoupfcenance  or  oi  ezprcssion,  vhidi  escape  i^m 
unawaies,  'whkh  hetray  liieir  inmost  thooghts,  aad 
lay  thdir  hearts  open  to  our  view;  and  by  vhieh,  in 
hdt,  we  decide  upon  tiMir  characters,  and  regulate 
the  meaaure  of  our  esteem. 

JUrcnr.  Then  what  is  osie  to  do,  mother? 

MoTBSB.  Nothing  can  be  pbdner:  there  la  but 
one  wigr  for  ns,  Lucy,  if  we  desire  the  esteaia  of 
others.  Let  our  thoughts  be  always  ^t  to  be  sMm  : 
let  them  be  such  as  to  impart  to  our  countenance, 
our  manners,  our  conduct,  that  which  is  generous, 
candid,  honest,  and  amiable. 

Lucy.  But  that  would  be  very  difficult. 

MoTHEB.  Not  if  it  be  attempted  in  the  right  way. 
It  would  be  difficult,  and  indeed  quite  impossible, 
to  restrain  all  foolish  and  evil  thoughts  with  a  di- 
rect view  to  be  admired  or  approved  by  our  fellow- 
creatures  :  but  if  we  resolve  to  do  so  in  the  fear  of 
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Ood,  from  a  xeoollection  that  He  "  searches :  and 
knows  us,  .and  understands  our  thoughts  afar. off," 
we  shall  find  >  assistance  and  motiye ;  and  success 
will  certainly  follow.  If,  like  Dayid,  we  hate  "  Tain 
thoughts,"  because  God  hates  them,  we  shall  not 
suffer  .them  to  '*  lodge  within  us ;  "  but  shall  desire 
as  the  apostle  did,  ''to  bring  erery  thought  into  sub- 
jection, to  the  obedience  of.  Christ."  Tlius,  you  see, 
the  argument  terminates  where  most  of  our  discus- 
sions do  ;  for  whatever  is  amiss  in  us,  there  is  but 
one  remedy. 

Let  us  entreat  God  to  change  our  evil  hearts ;  to 
nkake  them  pure  .and  holy ;  to  cleanse  them  from 
vanity,  selfishness,  and  uncharitableness ;  and  then 
all  subordinate  good  consequences  will  follow.  We 
shall  enjoy  the  esteem  and  good-will  of  our  fellow 
creatures,  while  ensuring  tiiat  which  is  of  infinitely 
greater  eonsequence»  the  approbation  of  our  own 
eonsdence,  and  of  I£m  *'  whose  feivour  is  better  than 
Kfe." 
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Heclikiito  on  a  couch  of  fallen  leaves,  wrapped 
in  a  fleecy  mantle>  with  withered  limbs,  hoarse 
voice,  and  snowy  beard,  behold  a  veno^ble  man. 
His  pulses  beat  feebly ;  his  breath  becomes  shorter  ; 
he  exhibits  every  mark  of  approaching  dissolution. 
This  is  old  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Seventeen ;  and 
as  our  readers  must  all  remember  him  a  young  man, 
as  rosy  and  blithsome  as  themselves,  they  will, 
perhaps,  fed  interested  in  hearing  some  of  his  dying 
esqpressions,  together  with  a  few  particulars  of  his 
past  life.  His  existence  is  stdll  likely  to  be  pro-, 
longed  a  few  weeks  by  the  presence  of  his  daughter 
December,  the  last  and  sole  survivor  of  his  twelve 
fedr  children:  and  it  is  thought  the  father  and 
daughter  will  expire  together.  The  following  are^ 
some  of  the  expressioiiB  which  have  been  taken  down 
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just  as  they  fell  from  his  dying  lips :  any  want  of 
order  or  acLacy  wiU.  therrf^be  «cni. 

"  I  am/'  said  he,  **  the  son  of  old  father  Time^ 
and  the  last  of  a  nmnerous  progeny ;  for  he  has  had 
no  less  than  five  tiiousand  eight  hundred  and  seven- 
teen of  ns ;  hut  it  has  ever  been  his  fate  to  see  one 
child  expire  before  another  was  bom.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  some>  that  his  own  constitation  is  begin- 
ning to  break  np ;  and  that  when  he  has  given  birth 
to  a  hundred  or  two  more  of  us,  his  femily  being 
complete,  be  hims^  will  be  no  more. 

**  Alas !  how  have  I  been  deceived  t  like  other 
youngsters  I  was  sanguine  and  credulous  in  early 
life ;  and  no  wonder :  for  in  my  youthful  days  I  re- 
ceived notldng  but  flattery  and  adulation,  witli  the 
fidrest  inrottisei  of  req^eet  and  £6(6d  titeatm^t.  I 
heard  lliat  my  poor  brotiber  dad  predecesno^  had 
been  verj^  ill  used :  this  ll^y  coiifesied,  While  ^ef 
dedared  thdb:  intentioKts  to  behave  better  to  ttie. 
I  have  beeti  tdd,  that  on  the  morning  6f  my  tdtth, 
notiiing  was  heard  but  the  language  of  joy  atid  con- 
gratidtflion.  It  Was  a  season  of  general  festivity: 
every  fetce  beamed  with  pleasure ;  all  itas  hope  and 
expectation,  iti  some  j^aces  tlie  ^vent  was  An- 
nounced by  the  tinging  of  bellB :  in  others.  It  was 
recognized  b]r  solemn  thanksgivings  and  hymns  of 
pndse.  My  name  was  sounded  in  every  social 
circle,  and  my  appearance  was  adofiowledged  in 
many  a  retired  cimaiber.     It  wm  tiot,  isideed,  <m 
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tliote  cMitwBld  and  naisy  dembnatratioin  ol  joy  that 
my  hi^beet  hoped  weie  founded;  but  niher  from 
the  mAoy  prinite  asaittatices,  and  even  flolemn  rows 
and  pEsonases  I  veodiiVed,  from  otie  «iid  another,  oi 
beiiig  well  titated^  duly  appreciatedi.  and  pxufierly 
employed*  It  wtm  fit  this  tame  that  I  hoard  ao  mudb 
of  their  iH  conduct  towaxdi  my  late  bpothar ;  how 
Ua  propeity  had  been  sqisaHderedf  and  hia  gifts  nn- 
detvafaied;  while,  aa  the  beat  and  only  oampenaation 
they  could  make  for  this  behaviour,  I  waa  to  receive 
double  attentaon  and  unabating  respect.  I  oould 
not  but  felioitBte  myadtf  upon  having  made  my  ap- 
pearance aft  ao  &yofiirable  a  jundave,  when  ao  nauiy 
aeemed  aenaibb  of  my  Talaa,  and  agiced  an  with 
one  eouseut  to  do>  me  juatioe.  It  waa  thua,  in  good 
bnmour  with  myaelf  and  my  dependanfca,  that  I 
ooanroenced  my  sanguine  career :  and  moving  can* 
ward  in  my  awift  but  regular  course,  began  to  daitri'* 
bute  of  xofY  aubatatice.  aa  I  paased.  Though  it  ia  true 
that  I  gave  but  little  at  a  time,  yet  my  donatiotto 
were  ao  peip^ual  that  all  who  atood  ready  to  receive 
as  I  dealt  them  out,  might  have  become  ridh :  but 
very  early  in  tny  eaceer  I  began  to  experience  con* 
liderable  disappeintment  from  obaerving^  thait  ai^ 
though  I  waa  still  sp^en  oi  vtk.ternm  of  general 
reapeot,  yet  that  my  individuBl  gifia  were  desfnaed 
or  miaemployed.  Many  of  my  precious  moi&enti 
have  I  aeen  thrown  away  with  great  contempt,  as  of 
no  value,   although  tiiey  were  of .  the  very  sante 
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qudlity 'as  those   weeks  and  months  of  which  tbey 
still  contintied  to  acknowledge  the  importance." 

Here  the  Old  Year  called  for  his  accomit  books, 
and  turned  ovor  the  pages  with  a  sorrowful  eye. 
He  has  kept/  it  appears,  an  accurate  register  of  the 
moments/  minutes,  hours,  days,  weeks,  and  months 
which  he  has  issued ;  and  subjoined,  in  somie  places, 
notices  of  i^e  use  to  which  they  have  been  applied* 
These  particulars  it  would  be  tedious  to  detail ; 
perhaps  the  recollection  of  our  readers  may  furnish 
them  as  well.  But  we  must  notice  one  drcum-* 
stance :  upon  turning  to  a  certain  page  in  his  ac- 
counts, the  old.  man  was  much,  affected;  and  the 
tears  streamed  down  his  furrowed  cheek.  This  was 
no  other  tiian  the  register  of  the  forty-eight  Sundays 
which  he  has  already  issued;  and.  which,  of  all  the 
wealth  he  had  to  dispose  of,  has  been,  it  appears,  the 
most  scandalously  wasted.  '*  Hiese,"  said  he; 
"were  my  most  precious  giftsV  I  had  but  fifty-two 
of  them :  alas !  how  lightly  have  they  been  esteem- 
ed." Here,  upon  referring  back  to  certain  old  me- 
morandums, he  found  a  long  list  of  vows  and 
resolutions  which  had  a  particular  reference  to  these 
fifty-two  Sundays.  This,  witli  a  mingled  emotion 
of  grief  and  anger,  he  tore  into  a  hundred  pieces,  and 
threw  them  on  the  embers,  by  which  he  was  endea- 
Touring  to  warm  his  shivering  limbs. 

"  And  yet  I  feel,"  said  he,  "  more  pity  than  in- 
dignation towards  these  unhappy  offenders;  they 
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"were  fox  greater  enemies  to  themselves  than  to  me. 
-But  there  are  a  few  outrageous  ones,  by  whom  I 
have  been  defrauded  of  so  much  of  my  substance, 
.thatit  is  difficult  to  think  of  them  with  patience ; 
'that  notorious  .thief  Procrastination,  for  instance,  of 
whom  every  body  has  .heard,  and  who  is  well  known 
to  have  wronged  my  neneraUe  &ther  of  so  much  of 
his  property.  There  are  also  three  noted  pick- 
podcets.  Sleep,  Sloth,  und  Pleasure,  from  whom  i 
have  suffirared  much ;  besides  a  certedn.  busy-body 
called  Dress,  who  under  tiie  pretence  of  making  the 
most  of  me,  and  taking  great  care  of  my  gifts,  steals 
away  more  of  my  property  tlian  any  two  of  them." 

"As  for  me,  all  must  acknowledge  that  I  bave 
performed  my  part  towards  friends  and  foes.  I 
have  fulfilled  my  utmost  promise,  and  been  more 
bountiful  tiian  many  of  my  predecessors.  My 
twelve  fiedr  children  have,  each  in  turn,  aided  my 
exations  :.and  their  .various  tastes  and  diaposittons 
have  all  conduced .  to  the  general  good.  Mild 
February^  who  sprinkled  the  naked  boughs  .'with 
deli(»te  buds,  and  brought  her  wonted  offering  of 
early  flowers,  was  not  of  more  essential  service,  .than 
that  rttde«  Uustering  boy  March,  who  though  violent 
in  his  temper,  was  well  intentioned  and  useful* 
^pril,  a  gentle  tender-hearted  girl,  wept  his  loss,  yet 
cheered  me  with  many  a  smile.  June  came  crowned 
with  roses,  cmd  sparkling  in  sun-beams,  and  laid  up  a 
store  of  co^j  ornaments  for  her  honriant  successors. 
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But  I  oaanot  stay  to  enumerate  the  graces  and  good 
qualities  of  all  my  diildren.  You,  my  poor  Decem- 
ber, dazk  in  your  complezion»  and  cold  in  your 
temper^  greatly  resemble  my  fint-bom  Janifoyy, 
vnAi  tills  difiSeience,  tint  he  was  most  prone  to  anti- 
cipation, and  you  to  reflsction." 

'*  If  there  should  be  any*  .who,  upon  beazxng  my 
dying  ktmentafcion,  may  £Bel  regret  that  iSbey  have 
not  treated  me  more  kindly,  I  would  beg  leave  to 
hint,  that  it  is  still  possible  to  make  some  compen- 
sation for  f^ir  past  conduct,  by  rendering  me,  dur- 
ing my  lisw  remaining  days^  as  much  service  as  may 
yet  be  m  their  power :  let  th^m  testify  &e  sincerity 
e£  their  sorrow  by  an  imnndinte  altenttiai  in  their 
behaviour.  It  would  gvve  me  particular  pkasnie  tx> 
see  my  only  sumving  cldld  treated  irilih  respect : 
let  no  one  sl%ht  hfx  offerings  t  she  ha*  a  oensider- 
able  port  of  my  prq>eity  stQl  to  difapoBe  of,  whidi, 
if  well  employed,  will  turn  to  good  aoeoont.  Not 
to  mention  the  vest,  ^ere  are  four  pceeiou8>  Sundi^ 
yet  in  l^r  gift;  it  wodid  cheef  aiy  last  mflments  to 
know  that  these  had  beea  better  priocd  tiian  Hie 
past." 

''  It  is  very  Ukely,  at  least  aftv  my  decease,  tiiat 
many  may  reflect  upon  themsdlves  for  tlieir  miscon- 
duct towards  me.  To  suoii  X  would  leave  it  as  my 
dying  injunction,  not  to  waste  time  in  vmavailing 
regret ;  aU  their  wishes  and  lepentaiice  vnll  not  reeal 
me  to  1%.    r  alM  never,  never  retbm  i    I  would 
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rather  eamesdy  recommend  to  their  regard  my 
youthfdl  succesaor,  whose  appearance  is  shortly  ex- 
pected: X  cannot  hope  to  survive  long  enough  to 
introduce  him :  but  I  would  fain  hope  that  he  will 
meet  with  a  favourable  reception ;  and  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  flattering  honours  which  greeted  my  birth, 
and  the  fair  promises  which  deceived  my  hopes, 
more  diligent  exertion,  more  persevering  effort  may 
be  employed.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  one 
honest  endeavour  ig  wo^ptb  tea  fiajr  promises." 

Having  Hms  spoken,  the  Old  Year  fell  back  on 
his  couch,  nearly  exhausted;  and  trembling  so 
violently  Wk.  to  shake  the  last  shQW«r  of  golden 
laaye9  from  his  canopy*  I^et  us  nlL  hasten  to  testify 
our  gradtade  lor  l»s  services,  and  repentance  for 
our  abu^e  of  1iiem>  1^  improving  the  few  remaining 
d^yft  of  hia  fpastenoe,  and  by  remembering  the  so- 
kmik  iffomisea  we  laade  bim  in  bis  youth.  This  is 
the  befit  preparatitMi  we  can  make  for  bis  expected 
WLocesflos..   . 


IX. 


TBEOSY  AND  PBACmCS. 

Onb  evening*  during  the  vacation,  Frank,  a  tall 
school  boy,  amused  hie  younger  brother  Harry,  by 
reading  an  essay  which  had  gained  him  the  first 
prize  at  school.  The  subject  was  Self'DeniaL 
Frank  was  a  clever  lad,  and  had  acquitted  himself 
very  well.  He  represented  his  subject  in  so  striking 
a  light,  that  it  made  a  considerable  impression  on 
the  mind  of  his  young  auditor;  who,  as  soon  as 
it  was  finished,  thanked  his  brother  for  his  good 
advice,  and  expressed  a  determination  of  endeavour- 
ing to  profit  by  it.— "  I  am  afraid,"  said  he,  "  I 
have  never  learned  to  deny  myself  as  I  ought; 
but  I  hope,  brother  Frank,  that  I  shall  not  forget 
this  lesson  of  yours:  I  wish  now  you  would  be 
so  kind  as  to  give  me  some  more  good  hints  on 
the  subject." 

Now  Frank,  not  considering  this  the  best  possible 
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compliment  that  could  be  paid  to  his  compositionf 
felt  disappointed  that,  instead  of  commenting  upon 
the  force  of  his  arguments,  or  the  graces  of  his 
style,  he  should  begin  gravely  to  moralize  about  it ; 
and  it  confirmed  him  in  a  favourite  opinion  of  his, 
that  his  brother  Harry  had  not  a  spark  of  gmius, 
nor  ever  would  have. 

Harry  repeated  his  request;  but  finding  his  bro- 
ther more  inclined  to  discuss  the  merits,  and  relate 
the  success  of  his  essay,  than  to  draw  a  practical 
improvement  from  it,  he  contented  himself  with  his 
own  private  resolutions.  "  To-morrow,"  said  he  to 
himself,  "  to-morrow  morning  I  will  begin. — ^But 
why  not  begin  to  night  ?  "—The  clock  had  just 
struck,  and  Hany  recollected  that  his  mother  had 
desired  them  not  to  sit  up  a  minute  after  the  clock 
struck  nine.  He  reminded  his  brother  of  this  order. 
"  Nev^  mind,"  said  Frank — "  here's  a  famous  fire, 
and  I  shall  stay  and  enjoy  it." — '*  Yes,"  said  Harry, 
r''  here's  a  famous  ^xe,  and  I  should  like  to  stay  and 
enjoy  it ;  but  that  would  not  be  self-denial,  vrould  it 
Prank?" 

"  Nonsense  ! "  said  Frank, — "  I  shall  not  stir  yet, 
I  promise  you."— "  TTicn  good  night  to  you,"  said 
Harry. 

Now,  whether  his  brother  was  correct  in  his 
opinion  of  Harry's  want  of  genius,  we  shall  not  stay 
to  inquire  ;  indeed  it  is  a  question  of  very  little  im- 
portance, either  to  us  or  to  him ;  since  it  cannot  be 
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denied,  that  his  refiectioi^s,  tad  Ha  CQQduct,  on  Hiis 
occaaiou,  displayed  good  t&aae,  good  pijnciple,  and 
strength  of  ^^laracter  2  and  these  are  sterling  qua- 
lities, for  which  the  brightest,  sparka  of  genius  would 
be  a  poor  exchange. 

Six  o'clock  was  the  lime  at  which  Harry  was  ex- 
pected to  rise ;  but  not  unfreqaently  ainee  tihe  cold 
weather  set  in,  he  had  indulged  an  hour  longer. 
When  it  struck  six  <ihe  next  morning,  he  started  upa 
but  the  air  felt  so  frosty,  that  he  had  a  strong  indi-^ 
nation  to  lie  down  again.^-^"  But  no  ! "  thought  he— 
"  here  is  a  fine  opportunity  for  sdf -denial ;  and  up 
he  jumped  without  further  hesitation." 

"  Frank,  Frank,"  said  he  to  his  sleeping  brother 
—  "  past  six  o'clock,  and  a  fine  star-light  morning." 

"  Let  me  alone,"  cried  Frank,  in  a  cross,  drowsy 
voice.—"  Very  well,  then ;  a  pleasant  nap  to  you," 
said  Hany,  and  down  he  ran  as  gay  as  a  lark. 

After  finishing  his  Latin  ex^cise,  he  had  time  to 
take  a  pleasant  walk  before  breakfast  this  morning ; 
so  that  he  came  in  fresh  and  rosy ;  with  a  good 
appetite;  and,  what  was  still  better,  in  a  good 
humour. 

But,  poor  Frank,  who  had  just  tumbled  out  of 
bed  when  the  bell  rang  for  prayer,  came  down^  look- 
ing pale,  and  cross,  and  cold,  and  discontented. — 
Harry,  who,  if  he  had  no  genius,  had  some  sly  drol- 
lery of  his  own,  was  just  beginmng  to  rally  him 
on  his  forlorn  appearance,  when  he  recollected  his 
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lesolutaon — ^*  Frank  does  not  like  to  be  laughed  at, 
espedally  when  he  is  cross/'  thought  he ;  so  he 
suppressed  his  joke ;  and  it  requires  some  self-denial, 
even  to  suppress  a  joke. 

During  breakfeust,  his  father  promised  that  if  the 
weather  continued  fine,  Harry  should  ride  out 
witib  him  before  dinner  on  the  grey-  pony.  Harry 
was  much  delighted  with  tliia  proposal,  and  the 
thought  of  it  occurred  to  him  very  often  during  the 
business  of  the  morning.  Hie  son  ^one  cheerily 
in  at  the  parlour  windows^  and  seemed  to  promise 
fJEdr  for  a  fine  day.  About  noon,  howeyer,  it  became 
rath»  cloudy,  and  Harry  was  somewhat  startled  to 
perceive  a  few  large  drops  upon  the  flag-stones  in 
the  court :  he  equipped  iumself,  nevertheless,  in  his 
great  coat  at  the  tame  appointed;  and  stood  playing 
with  his  whip  in  the  hall,  waiting  to  see  the  horses 
led  out.  His  mothdr  now  passmg  by,  said,  "My 
dear  boy,  I  am  afraid  there  can  be  no  riding  this 
morning ;  do  you  see  that  the  stones  are  quite 
wet  ? "— "  Dear  mother,"  said  Harry,  "  you  surely 
do  not  imagine  that  I  am  a£raad  of  a  few  drops  of 
rain  I — besides,  I 'don't  belieye  it  mns  at  all  now." 
"  It  seems  to  me  to  be  coming  up  very  heavy  from 
the  South,"  said  his  mod)er.<^'*  It  will  be  no  more 
than  a  shower  at  any  rate,"  replied  Harry.  Just 
then  his  father  came  in;  who  looked  first  at  the 
clouds,  then  at  the  barometer,  then  at  Harry,  and 
shook  his  head. 
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*'  You  intend  to  go,  papa,  don't  you  i "  said 
Harry. 

*'  I  must  go,  I  have  business  to  do ;  but  I  believe, 
Harry,  it  will  be  better  for  you  to  stay  at  home  this 
morning,"  said  his  father. 

"  But,  Sir,  "  repeated  Harry,  "  do  you  think  it 
possible,  now,  that  this  little  sprinkling  of  rain 
should  do  me  the  least  harm  in  the  world  ? — ^with 
my  great  coat,  and  all ! " — "  Yes,  Harry,"  said  his 
father,  *'  I  do  think  that  even  this  sprinkling  of 
Tain  may  do  you  harm,  as  you  haye  not  been  quite 
well :  I  think,  too,  it  will  be  more  than  a  sprinkling. 
But  you  shall  decide,  on  this  occasion,  for  yourself. 
1  know  you  have  some  self-command.  I  shall  only 
tell  you  that  your  going  this  morning  would  make 
your  mother  uneasy ;  and  that  we  both  think  it  im-p 
proper ;— now  determine." 

Harry  agsdn  looked  at  the  clouds ;  at  the  stones  ; 
at  his  boots :  and,  last  of  all,  at  his  kind  mother, 
and  then  he  recollected  himself : — '^  This,"  thought 
he,  "is  the  best  opportunity  for  self-denial  that  I 
have  had  to-day ;  and  he  immediately  ran  out  to 
tell  Roger  that  he  need  not  saddle  the  grey  pony." 

*f  I  should  like  another  half,  I  think,  mother," 
said  Frank,  that  day  at  dinner,  just  as  he  had  dis<> 
pajtched  a  large  hemisphere  of  mince  pie. 

"  Any  more  for  you,  my  dear  Harry  ?  "  said  lus 
mother. 

**  If  you  please-HEio   thank  you,  though,"  said 
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Hany»  ^t&drawing  his  plate,  *'  for/'  thought  he, 
"  I  have  had  enough,  and  more  than  enough  to 
satisfy  my  hunger:  and  now  is  the  time  for  self- 
denial/' 

"  Brother  Horry/'  said  his  litde  sister,  after  dinner, 
"  when  will  you  show  me  how  to  do  that  pretty 
puzzle  ?  you  said  you  would,  a  long  time  ago/' 

"  I  am  busy  now,'  child,"  said  Harry—"  don't 
tease  me  now,  there's  a  good  girl/' — She  said  no 
more,  but  looked  disappointed,  and  still  himg  upon 
her  brother's  chair. — "  Come,  then,"  said  he,  sud- 
denly recollecting  himself ;  "  bring  me  your  puzzle ; " 
and  laying  down  his  book,  he  very  good  naturedly 
shewed  his  little  sister  how  to  place  it. 

That  night,  when  the  two  boys  were  going  to 
'  bed,  Harry  called  to  mind,  with  some  complacency, 
the  several  instances  in  the  course  of  the  day  in 
which  he  had  succeeded  in  exercising  self-denial ; 
and  he  was  on  the  very  point  of  enumerating  them 
to  his  brother  Frank. — *'  But  no,"  thought  he, 
"  here  is  another  opportunity  still  of  denying  my- 
self ;  I  will  not  say  a  word  about  it ;  besides,  to 
boast  of  it,  would  spoil  all." 

So  Harry  laid  down  quietly ;  making  the  follow- 
ing sage  reflections  : — *'  This  has  been  a  pleasant  day 
to  me ;  although  I  have  had  one  great  disappoint- 
ment in  it,  and  done  several  things  against  my  will. 
I  find  that  self-denial  is  painful  for  a  moment,  but 
very  agreeable  in  the  end.     If  I  go  on  this  plan 
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eyeiy  day,  I  shall  stand  a  good  chaiice  of  having  a 
happy  life ;  for  life  is  made  up  of  days  and  hours, 
and  it  will  be  just  as  pleasant  and  aa  easy :  "-^but 
here  Harry's  thoughts  began  to  wander,  and  soon 
became  quite  indistinct.  In  fact,  he  was  sound 
asleep  before  he  had  half  £nished  his  reflections ;  the 
remainder  must  be  supplied  by  the  reader. 

One  of  them  will,  doubUlss,  be  this — ^that  self- 
denial  is  no  sinecure  virtue  ;  nor  one  which  may  be 
reserved  for  a  few  great  occasions  in  life ;  but  that  it 
is  wanted  every  day,  and  every  hour;  that  is,  as 
often  as  we  are  tempted  to  self-indulgence. 


X. 


A  FABLB. 


An  idle  weed  that  used  to  crawl 
Unseen  behind  the  garclen  wall, 

(Its  most  becoming  station ;) 
At  last — refreshed  by  sun  and  showers. 
Which  nourish  weeds,  as  well  as  flowerft— - 
Amused  its  solitary  hours 

Wit^  thoughts  of.  elevation. 
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Those  thoughts  encouraged  day  by  day. 
It  shot  forth  many  an  upward  q>ray» 

And  many  a  tendril  band ; 
But  as  it  could  not  climb  alone* 
It  uttered  oft  a  lazy  groan 
To  moss  and  mortar,  stick  and  stone» 

To  lend  a  helping  hand. 


At  length,  by  friendly  arms  sustained. 
The  aspiring  vegetable  gained 

The  object  of  its  labours : 
That  which  had  cost  her  many  a  ngh. 
And  nothing  less  would  satisfy — 
Which  was  not  only  being  high. 

But  higher  than  her  neighbours. 

And  now  this  weed,  though  weak,  and  spent 
With  climbing  up  the  steep  ascent. 

Admired  her  figure  tall : 
And  then  (for  vanity  ne'er  ends 
With  that  which  it  at  first  intends) 
Began  to  laugh  at  those  poor  friends 

Who  helped  her  up  the  wall. 


But  by  and  by,  my  lady  spied 

The  garden  on  the  oilier  dde  : 

And  fallen  was  her  crest. 


f» 
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To  see,  in  neat  array  below, 
A  bed  of  all  the  flowers  that  blow-- 
Idly  and  rose — a  goodly  show^ 
In  Purest  colours  drest. 

Recovering  from  her  first  surprise, 
She  soon  began  to  criticise ; — 

"  A  dainty  sight,  indeed  ! 
I'd  be  the  meanest  thing  that  blows 
Rather  than  that  afTected  rose  ; 
So  much  perfume  offends  my  nose* 

Exclaimed  the  vulgar  weed. 


"  Well,  'tid  enough  to  make  one  chilly» 
To  see  that  pale  consumptive  lily 

Among  these  painted  folks. 
Miss  Tulip,  too,  looks  wonderous  odd. 
She's  gaping  like  a  dying  cod ; — 
What  a  queer  stick  is  golden-rod ! 

And  how  the  violet  pokes  ! 

"  Not  for  the  gayest  tint  that  lingers 
'  On  honey-suckle's  rosy  fingers. 

Would  I  with  her  exchange  : 
For  this,  at  least,  is  very  clear. 
Since  they  are  there,  and  I  am  here^ 
I  occupy  a  higher  sphere-— 

Enjoy  a  wider  range." 
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Alas !  poor  envious  weed ! — ^for  lo, 
Hiat  instaat  came  the  gardener's  koe. 

And  lopped  her  from  her  sphere  : 
Bat  none  lamented  when  she  fell ; 
No  pasaing  Zeph3nr  sighed  farewell ; 
No  Mendly  Bee  would  hum  her  knell ; 

No  Fairy  drppt  a  tear. 

While  those  sweet  flowers  of  genuine  worth. 
Inclining  toward  the  modest  earth. 

Adorn  the  vale  helow  : 
Content  to  hide  in  sylvan  dells. 
Their  rosy  buds  and  purple  bells  ; 
Though  scarce  a  rismg  Zephyr  tells 

The  secret  where  they  grow. 


HORAL.  .    w_ 


"  Let  no  man  think  more  highly  of  himself  than 
he  ought  to  think."  What  a  vast  alteration  would 
take  place  in  society  if  this  reasonable  rule  were 
to  be  attended  to !  If  every  one  were  to  fall  into 
his  proper  place  in  self-estimation  (as  he  must 
eventually  do  in  the  estimation  of  others)  how  many 
mistakes— how  much  mortification  would  be  pre- 
vented!    For  it  is  in  every  sense  true,  that  *' he 
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tiiat  exalteth  himself  shall  be  abased."  Tliey  who 
value  themselves  on  way  account  txx)  highly,  will 
certainly  receive  that  humbling  request  from  one  or 
another — "  Friend,  go  down  lower."  How  wise, 
then,  how  secure  are  they,  who  voluntarily  take  tJie 
lowest  room  i-^- 

**  He  that  is  down  need  fear  no  fall." 

But  it  requires  years  and  mu^  experience  to 
know  ourselves :  hence  it  is,  that  self-conceit  is  the 
fault  bf  youth  and  ignorance;  while  we  look  for 
true  modesty  amoi^  the  wise,  the  learned,  and  the 
venerable. 

How  much  better  would  it  be  to  learn  our  own. 
insignificance  by  observation  and  reflection,  tlian  to 
have  it  discovered  to  us  by  our  friends  and  neigh- 
bours. Vet  it  often  requires  very  broad  hints  from 
those  around  us,  before  we  even  begin  to  suqtect 
that  we  had  rated  ourselves  too  highly ;  and  some- 
times even  this  will  not  do ;  rather  than  suppose 
themselves  mistaken,  some  will  imagine  all  die 
world  to  be  so ;  and  conclude  that  their  merits  are 
overlooked.  But  this  is  a  kind  of  injustice  that 
rarely  takes  place  in  society :  and  if,  owing  to  acci- 
dental circumstances,  it  should  in  any  instance  be 
the  case  that  we  are  thought  of  more  meanly  than 
we  deserve,  let  it  ever  be  remembered,  that  nothing 
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can  be  done  on  our  parts  to  redress  the  gdevance. 
In  most  oases,  indeed,  the .  more  we  cai^  help  onr- 
wlbttA  the  better ;  and  he  that  "WDold  have  his  buai- 
neiSB  done  most  do  it  himself ;  but  here  it  is  just  the 
tevserae.  If  we  set  but  one  step  towards  our  own 
exaltation,  we  shall  assuredly  have  to  take  two  or 
three  downwards  for  our  pains.  To  deserve  esteem 
i&in  our  jpower^  but  if  we  claim  it,  we  cease  to  de- 
servi&»  and  shall  ><;eilainly  forfeit  it. 

Young  people,  at  the  period  when  they  are  ac- 
quinng  knowledge,  are  veiry  liable  to  self-conceit: 
and  thus,  by  their  own  folly,  defeat  the  great  pur- 
pose of  instruction;  which  is,  not  to  make  them 
vain,  but  wise.  They  are  apt  to  forget  that  know- 
ledge is  not  for  show,  but  for  use :  and  that  the  de- 
sire to  exhibit  what  they  know,  is  invariably  a  proof 
that  their  acquirements -are  superficial. 

Besides,  like  most  other  faults,  self-conceit  is  no 
solitary  failing,  but  ever  brings  many  more  in  its 
train.  Tliey  who  are  very  desirous  to  shine  them- 
selveSi  atie  alvra3rs  envious  of  the  attainments  of 
others ;  and,  like  the  weed  in  our  fable,  vdll  be  in- 
genious in  discovering  defects  in  those  who  are  more 
accomplifiAied  than  themselves.  The  vain  have  no 
rest  unless  they  are  uppermost;  and  more  conspi- 
cuous than  all  around  them.  The  most  interesting 
pursuits  cannot  render  retirement  agreeable;  con- 
cealment to  them  is  wretchedness. 
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Thore  is  no  generous  sentiment,  no  amiable  dispo- 
.  sition,  no  wann  affection,  but  is  chilled  and  blighted 
by  the  secret  influence  of  self-conceit :  and  perhaps 
there  are  none  "who  more  frequently  or  more  effec- 
tually transgress  the  spirit  of  that  great  command- 
ment of  the  law — *'  to  love  our  neighbour  as  onr- 
selres/'  than  the  YBm.  How  many  are  there,  who, 
while  they  would  tremble  at  the  idea  of  defrauding 
a  companion  of  any  part  of  her  property,  will  not 
scruple  to  use  a  thousand  little  artifices  to  rival  and 
supplant  her  in. the  opinion  of  others;  thus  endea- 
vouring to  rob  her  of  that  whidi  she  probably 
values  much  more.  , 

There  are  three  things  which  those  who  are 
conscious  of  indulging  this  &ult  would  do  well  to 
remember ; — 

First,  That,  self-conceit  is  always  most  apparent 
in  persons  of  mean  minds  and  supeifldal  acquire- 
ments: a  vain  person  may,  indeed,  be  clever »  but 
can  never  be  wise  or  great. 

Secondly,  That  however  they  may  suppose  this 
.  weakness  tp  be  concealed  within  their  own  bosoms, 
ther^  is  no  &ult  that  is  really  more  conspicuous ;  or 
that  it  ;is  more  impossible  to  hide  from  the  eyes  of 
others. 

Thirdly,  That  it  is  highly  offensive  in  the  sight  of 
God;  and  wholly  inimioal  to  moral  and  religious 
improvement. 
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Now,  is  there  any  gaudy  weed  who  would  fam  be- 
come a  sterling  flower  ?  Let  such  be  assured  that 
this  wish,  if  prompted  by  right  motives,  and  followed 
up  by  sincere  endeavours,  will  not  be  in  vain.  But 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  such  a  change  can  never 
be  effected  by  merely  adopting  the  colours  and  af- 
fecting the  attitudes  of  one.  This  would  be  but  to 
become  an  artificial  flower  at  best;  without  the 
grace  and  fragrance  of  nature.  Be  not,  then, 
reader,  satisfied  with  imitation,  which,  after  all,  is 
more  laborious  and  difficult  than  aiming  at  reality. 
Be  what  you  would  seem  to  be ;  this  is  the  shortest, 
and  the  only  successful  way.  Above  all,  <'  be 
-clothed  with  humility ;  and  have  the  ornament  of  a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit,"— >for  of  such  flowers  it  may 
truly  be  said,  that,  "  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was 
not  arrayed  like  one  of  these." 


XI. 
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When  Adam  and  Eve  first  awoke  to  existence, 
and  beheld  the  fair  creation,  it  is  not  very  difficult 
to  imagine  what  must  have  been  the  principal 
subjects  of  their  thoughts,  and  their  discourse. 
The  Scriptures,  which  never  descend  to  those  par- 
ticulars which  are  merely  calculated  to  gratify 
curiosity.  .K  rilent  on  this  subject.  Yet  we  may 
infer,  without  any  doubt,  that  the  perfections  of 
their  Maker  were  the  primary  objects  of  their  re- 
gard :  and  that  to  adore  and  praise  him  was  their 
highest  and  most  delightful  employment.  Next  to 
this,  we  may  reasonably  conclude,  that  their  atten- 
tion was  awakened  to  a  contemplation  of  His 
works;  both  in  admiration  of  their  grandeur  and 
beauty,  and  in  investigating  their  principles  and 
laws.  When  the  sun,  descending  in  a  golden  mist, 
sunk  behind  the  groves  of  Paradise,  can  we  suppose 
that  our  first  parents  were  unaffected  by  the  sab- 
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limity  of  the  spectacle  ?  or  that  they  beheld  without 
emotLona  of  wonder,  and  delight,  and  intelligent 
cariosity,  the  moon  rising  in  her  beauty,  and  shed-^ 
dxDg .  her  tender  light  on  their  peaceful  plains? 
When  they  arose  at  early  dawn  from  tranquil  sleep, 
while  the  morning  stars  yet  sang  tc^ether,  would 
not  they  fed  disposed,  like  aU  the  sons  of  Grod,  to 
shout  for  joy  ? 

The  representations  of  our  great  Poet  on  this 
subject,  although  they  ctaim  not  the  authority  of 
dijrect  inspiration,  yet,  are  so  natural  add  affecting, 
that  we  can  scarcely 'suppose  them  to  differ  widely 
from  the  reality.     When, 

«» ^Morn  her  rosy  steps  in  th'  eastorn  olime 

Advancing,  sowed  the  earth  with  orient  pearl,** 

Milton  supposes  the  innocent  and  happy  pair  to 
unite  in  that  sublime  h3rmn  in  which  the  "  glorious 
works  "  of  the  "  Parent  of  good  "  are  invited  to  be 
"  vocal  in  His  praise."  In  this,  and  in  all  their 
discourses,  he  represents  them  as  susceptible  of  the 
refined  pleasures  of  taste»  and  alive  to  high  int^ec- 
tual  enjoyments.  Indeed,  to  suppose  them  insensible 
to  the  beauties  of  creation,  indifferent  and  inattentive 
to  the  grand  phenomena  of  nature,  would  be  to 
condude,  that  instead  of  being  formed  tational  and 
intelligent,  they  were  sent  into  existence  in  the  con- 
dition of  untaught  savages. .  It  is  true,  that  even 
during  iheir  state  of  iimocency.  they  were  not  ex- 
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empt  from  manual  employments.  For  akhough  the 
ground,  before  the  curse,  brought  forth  neither 
thorns  nor  briers,  yet  Adam,  we  are  told,  was  placed 
in  the  garden  to  till  it,  and  to  dress  it ;  and  Eve 
had,  doubtless,  her  appropriate  task  in  preparing  the 
simple  meal,  adorning  the  leafy  bower,  and  tending 
the  luxuriant  growth  of  her  fruits  and  flowers.  But 
that  these  domestic  offices  did  not  engross*  her  so 
much  as  to  diminish  her  taste  for  more  elevated 
pursuits,  is  beautifully  intimated  by  the  Poet :  when 
after  relating  how— modestly  retiring  from  the 
philosophical  discourse  ^tween  the  angel  and  Adam 
— she, 

«t  Went  forth  among  her  fruits  and  flowers. 

To  visit  how  they  prospered  ;-*— 

he  adds, 

"  Yet  went  she  not,  as  not  with  such  discourse 
Delighted,  or  not  capable  her  ear 
Of  what  was  high." 

That  such  were  the  feelings  and  interests  of  our 
first  parents,  few  wOl  dispute :  for  it  would  have 
been  strange,  indeed,  if,  under  such  fevourable  cir- 
cumstances, when  all  to  them  was  new,  and  when 
they  were  just  come  from  the  hands  of  their  Creator, 
perfect  and  intelligent,  they  had  been  unmindful  of 
Him,  and  of  his  works.  This  being  granted,  may  it 
not  frdrly  be  inquired  whether  any  such  essential 
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difference  exists  between  their  circumstances  and 
ours,  as  to  render  a  meaner  taste,  and  lower  objects 
of  pursuit  reasonable  in  us  their  descendants  ? 

To  young  people  just  awaking  from  the  dreams 
of  childhood,  and  becoming  capable  of  observation 
and  reflection,  is  not  this  fair  world  with  the  interest- 
ing phenomena  of  nature,  in  fact,  as  new  as  it  was 
to  its  first  inhabitants  ?  Have  not  they  also  every 
thing  to  see,  to  investigate,  and  to  admire  ?  True, 
this  earth  has  now  existed  nearly  six  thousand 
years ;  and  the  works  of  nature  have  been  explored 
and  adn^red  by  the  intellectual  of  mankind,  in  every 
successive  generation.  Yet,  to  the  youth  of  this 
generation,  it  is  as  it  were  a.  new  creation :  the  young 
are  new  to  themselves ;  and  all  that  surroimds  tJiem 
is  novel.  The  language  of  Adam,  describing  his 
emotions  upon  the  first  starting  into  being,  may  be 
adopted  by  every  truly  intelligent  young  person, 
in  reference  to  the  time  when  they  first  began  to 
think  and  to  observe. 

**  Straight  toward  heaven  my  wondering  eyes  I  tamed. 
And  gazed  awhile  the  ample  sky  :     ' . 
—About  me  round  I  saw 
Hill,  dale,  and  shady  woods,  and  sunny  plains, 
And  liquid  lapse  of  murmuring  streams  ;  by  these 
Creatures  that  lived  and  moved,  and  walked  or  flew  ; 
Birds  on  the  branches  warbling ;  all  things  smiled ; 
With  fragrance  and  with  joy  my  heart  o'erflowed. 
Myself  I  then  perused.*' 
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And  happy  they,  who  like  him,  discerning  the  great 
Creator  in  his  works,  sum  up  all  by  exclaiming, 

'*  Tell  me  how  I  may  know  Him,  bow  adore  I  " 

But  is  it  not  equally  strange  and  lamentable,  when, 
so  fecc  from  admiration  being  awakened,  and  curiosity 
excited  by  the  beautiful  and  sublime  objects  of  cre- 
ation, and  the  great  secrets  of  nature,  the  mind  is 
satisfied  with  the  most  trifling  pursuits  and  childish 
amusements  ? — ^when  alternate  attention  to  dress,  visit- 
ing, and  superficial  acquirements,  are  suffered  to  en- 
gross all  the  time,  or  at  least  to  engage  all  the  interest  ? 

If  Milton  had  represented  our  mother  Eve,  when 
not  occupied  by  die  concerns  of  the  domestic  bower; 
as  devoting  h^  leisure  hours  to  binding  flowers  in 
wreaths  and  garlands,  wherewith  to  adorn  herself — 
if  he  had  told  us  that  she  and  Adam  spent  their 
evenings  in  playing  with  pebbles,  dancing  on  the 
turf,  or  in  idle  conversation ;  and  that  they  rose 
and  retired'  to  rest  without  any  devout  acknowledg- 
ments to  their  Maker;  we  should  certainly  have 
considered  it  a  most  absurd,  unfair,  and  degrading 
representation,  even  after  they  had  fallen  from  their 
first  estate.  Yet  how  many  of  their  descendants  are 
there,  even  in  the  most  civilized  and  evangelized 
parts  of  the  globe,  whose  time  is  spent  to  no  better 
purpose !  A  young  lady  who  rises  without  prayer, 
or  with  only  a  heartless  and  formal  performance  of 
it,  who  spends  her  morning  in  preparing  ornaments 
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of  dress,  or  in  pursoita  equally  trifling,  and  devotes 
her  evening  to  gay  amusements*  or  even  to  the  more 
creditable  recreation  of  sober  visiting,  and  returning 
weary  or  dissipated,  forgets  to  call  upon  God,  is 
surely  no  less  unmindful  of  the  dignity  of  h^  nature, 
and  the  great  ends  of  her  existence. 

Perhaps  the  subjoined  stanzas  may  serve  to  illus- 
trate our  subject,  by  exemplifying  the  difference 
between  a  trifling  and  an  intellectual  taste. 

It  was  a  pleasant  winter's  night ; 

The  sky  was  dear  and  the  stars  were  bright. 

The  air  was  fresh  and  cold ; 
But  all  within  was  warm  and  tight ; 
And  the  fir^-flame  cast  a  flashing  light 
On  the  carpet  red,  and  the  ceiling  white. 

And  on  the  curtain-fold. 

Here  Anne  and  Martha  idly  sit. 
Because  the  candles  are  not  lit. 

And  both  are  tired  of  play ; 
And  Anne  was  tired  of  Martha's  chat 
About  the  trimming  to  her  hat. 
For  her  mother  had  said  (she  was  sure  of  that) 

She  would  trim  their  hats  that  day. 

So  rising  as  quickly  as  she  could, 

Anne  went  to  the  window,  and  there  she  stood : 
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The  sash,  which  reached  the  floor,  displayed 
To  view  the  pleasant  garden*8hade  ; 

For  the  curtains  were  not  drawn. 
And  she  was  pleased  to  stand  and  see 
The  moon  shine  on  the  laurel  tree  : — 
How,  when  the  wind  the  foliage  heaves. 
It  sparkles  on  the  glossy  leaves ; 
And  what  soft  light  and  shade  were  shed 
On  every  hush  and  every  hed ; 
And  what  a  sheet  of  light  was  spread 

Over  the  level  lawn. 

Then  roved  her  eye  from  star  to  star. 
And  soon  her  tb.ought  had  fled  as  far : 
For  thought  has  neither  chain  nor  bar. 

It  ranges  fedr  and  free  : 
And  as  she  had  not  wings  to  fly 
Amid  the  starry  realms  on  high. 
She  marvelled  that  a  mortal  eye 

Those  distant  worlds  could  see. 

Their  gentle  mother  enters  now. 
And  pleasure  gladdens  Martha's  brow  s 
For  lo !  on  either  hand  she  bears 
With  tender  touch,  these  hats  of  theirB ; 
While  in  her  basket  store  is  seen 
Some  glossy  yards  of  ribbon  green ; 
And  having  now  unrolled  it- 
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She  fonns  the  bow,  she  twines  the  band ; 
Behold,  with  light  and  dexterous  hand; 
And  there  does  eager  Martha  standi 
Suggesting  this,  approving  that. 
And  all  her  soul  is  in  her  hat 
(Full  large  enough  to  hold  it.) 

Nor  think  that  thoughtful  Anne  defers 
To  thank  her  mother,  too,  for  her's : 
She  came,  and  with  a  grateful  look. 
And  duteous  word,  her  hat  she  took. 

And  bore  it  to  its  place : 
Yet  that  fair  ribbon,  bright  and  new. 
Scarce  cared  she  if -'twas  green  or  blue  : 
For  now  her  mind  was  braced  with  thought. 
Some  nobler  happiness  it  sought 
Than  'ere,  with  nicest  art,  was  wrought 

With  ribbon,  pearl,  or  lace. 

As  years  increased,  still  Anne  inclined 
To  train  and  cultivate  her  mind. 

At  reason's  nobler  voice  : 
While  Martha  strove,  with  equal  care, 
To  deck  her  person  light  and  fair : 
Now,  reader,  these  pursuits  compare. 

Compare — and  make  your  choice. 


XJI. 


aOLTLOOaOIBB   OF  THB    OLD   FHILOSOPHBB  AND   THB 

YOUNG   LADY. 

"  Alas  ! "  exdaimed  a  silver-beaded  sage,  **  how 
narrow  is  the  utmost  extent  of  human  knowledge ! 
how  circumscribed  the  sphere  of  intellectaal  exer- 
tion !  I  have  spent  my  life  in  acquiring  knowledge, 
but  how  litde  do  I  know !  The  fieffther  I  attempt  to 
penetrate  the  secrets  of  nature,  the  more  I  am 
bewildered  and  benighted.  Beyond  a  certain  limit 
all  is  but  confusion  or  conjecture:  so  that  the  ad^ 
vantage  of  the  learned  over  the  ignorant  oonsistB 
greatly  in  having  ascertained  how  little  is  to  be 
known. 

"  It  is  true  that  I  can  measure  the  sun ;  and 
compute  the  distances  of  the  planets :  I  can  calcu- 
late their  periodical  movements ;  and  even  ascertain 
the  laws  by  which  they  perform  their  sublime  revo- 
lutions :  but  with  regard  to  their  construction,  to 
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the  bemgs  which  inhabit  them,  of  their  condition  and 
circumstances,  whether  natural  or  moral,  what  do  I 
know  more  than  the  clown  ? 

"Delighting  to  examine  the  economy  of  nature 
in  our  own  world,  I  have  anal3rzed  the  elements; 
and  have  given  names  to  their  component  parts. 
And  yet,  should  I  not  be  as  much  at  a  loss  to  ex- 
plain the  burning  of  fire,  or  to  account  for  the 
liquid  quality  of  water,  as  tlie  vulgar  who  use  and 
enjoy  them  without  thought  or  examination  ? 

"  I  remark  that  all  bodies,  unsupported,  fall  to 
tiie  ground ;  and  I  am  taught  to  account  for  this  by 
the  law  of  gravitation.  But  what  have  I  gained 
here  more  than  a  term?  Does  it  convey  to  my 
mind  any  idea  of  the  nature  of  that  mysterious  and 
invisible  chain,  which  draws  all  things  to  a  common 
centre  ?  I  observe  the  effect,  I  give  a  name  to  the 
cause,  but  can  L explain  or  comprehend  it? 

**  Farsidng  the  track  of  the  Naturalist,  I  have 
learned  to  distinguish  the  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  kingdoms;  and  to  divide  these  into  their 
distinct  tribes  and  families :— -but  can  I  teU,  after  all 
this  toil,  whence  ^  a  single  blade  of  grass  derives  its 
vitality  ? — Could  the  most  minute  researches  enable 
me  to  discover  the  exquisite  pencil  that  paints  and 
fringes  tiie  flower  of  the  field  ? — ^have  I  ever  detected 
tiie  secret  that  gives  their  brilliant  dye  to  the  ruby 
and  the  emerald,  or  the  art  that  enamels  the  delicate 
shell  I      . 
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"  I  observe  the  sagacity  of  animals ;  I  call  it 
instinct,  and  speculate  upon  its  various  degrees  of 
approximation  to  the  reason  of  man.  But,  after 
all,  I  know  as  little  of  the  cogitations  of  the  brute 
as  he  does  of  mine.  When  I  see  a  flight  of  birds 
overhead,  performing  their  evolutions,  or  steering 
their  course  to  some  distant  settlement,  their  s^als 
and  cries  are  as  unintelli^ble  to  me  as  are  the 
learned  languages  to  the  unlettered  mechanic :  I 
understand  as  little  of  their  policy  and  laws  as  they 
do  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries. 

*'  But  leaving  the  material  creation,  my  thoughts 
have  often  ascended  to  loftier  subjects,  and  indulged 
in  metaphysical  speculation.  And  here,  while  I 
easily  perceive  in  myself  the  two  distinct  qualities  of 
matter  and  mind,  I  am  baffled  in  every  attempt  to 
comprehend  their  mutual  dependance  and  mys- 
terious connection.  When  my  hand  moves  in 
obedience  to  my  will,  have  I  the  most  distant  con- 
ception of  the  manner  in  which  the  volition  is  either 
communicated  or  understood  ?  Thus  in  the  exercise 
of  one  of  the  most  simple  and  ordinary  actions,  I 
am  perplexed  and  confounded,  if  I  Mempt  to  ac- 
count for  it. 

"  Again,  how  many  years  of  my  life  were  devoted 
to  the  acquisition  of  those  languages,  by  the  means 
of  which  I  might  explore  the  records  of  remote 
ages,  and  become  fieuaiiliaT  with  the  learning  and 
literature  of  other  times !  and  what  have  I  gathered 
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fiom  these  but  the  mordfying  fact,  that  .man  has 
ever  been  struggling  with  his  own  impotence^  and 
vainly  endeavouring  to  overleap  the  bounds  which 
limit  his  anxious  inquiries  ? 

"  Alas !  then,  what  have  I  gained  by  my  laborious 
researches  but  a  humbling  conviction  of  my  weak- 
ness and  ignorance  ?  of  how  little  hi»s  man,  iat  his 
best  estate,  to  boast !  what  folly  in  him  to  glory  in 
his  contracted  powers,  or  to  value  himaeSf  upon  his 
imperfect  acqui^ons ! " 


"  Well !  "  exclaimed  a  young  lady,  just  returned 
from  school,  "  my  education  is  at  last  finished  :  in-* 
deed  it  would  be  strange,  if,  after  five  years'  hard 
application,  any  thing  were  left  incomplete.  Happily 
tiiat  it  is  all  over  now ;  and  I  have  nothing  to  do, 
but  to  exercise  my  various  accomplishments. 

"  Let  me  see ! — as  to  French,  I  am  mistress  of 
that,  and  speak  it,  if  possible,  with  more  fluency 
tlian  English.  Italian  I  can  read  with  ease>  and  pro- 
nounce very  well :  as  well  at  least,  and  better,  than 
any  of  my  friends ;  and  that  is  all  one  need  wish  for 
in  Italian.  Music  I  have  learned  till  I  am  perfectly 
sick  of  it.  But,  now  that  we  have  a  grand  piano,  it 
will  be  delightful  to  play  when  we  have  company. 
I  must  still  continue  to  practise  a  little ; — ^the  only 
thing,  I  think,  that  I  need  now  to  improve  myself 
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ia.  And  then  tiiere  «rq  my  Italian  songs!  which 
every  body  allows  I  sang  with  taste,  and  as  it  is 
what  so  few  people  can  pretend  to,  I  am  particularly 
glad  that  I  can. 

"  My  drawings  are  uniTersally  admired ;  espe- . 
cially  the  shells  and  flowers;  which  are  beautiful, 
certainly :  besides JthiB, . I  have  adecided  ta^te  in  all 
kinds  of  fancy  ornaments. 

"  And  then  my  dancing  and  wdtziBg.!  in  .which 
our  master  himself  owned  that  he.oould  take  me  no 
further ; — just  the  figure  for  it  certainly  ; — ^it  would 
be  unpardonable  if  I  did  not  excel. 

"  As  to  common  things,  geography,  and  history, 
and  poetry,  and  philosophy,  thank  my  stars,  I  have 
got  through  them  all!  so  that  I  may  consider 
myself  not  only  perfectly  accomplished,  but  also 
thoroughly  well  informed. 

"  Well,  to  be  sure»  how  much  I  have  fagged 
through;  the  only  wonder  is  that  one  head  can 
contain  it  all  1 " 
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Thbbb  was  a  certain  iadustrious  litde  girl,  ia  a 
aniall  country  town^  who  had  learned  to  plait  straw 
for  bonnet* :  although  she  \7as  but  young,  she  did 
her  work  very  neatly,  and  her  parents,  though  poor 
themselTes*  allowed  her  to  ke^  all  her  earnings  to 
purdiate  her  own  dothei  with.  Rachel  enjoyed  this 
independency ;  it  made  her  work  with  alamty  and 
interest,  so  that  she  might  be  seen  earfy  and  kte  at 
her  wudtdow :  her  litde  fingers  moving  like  clock- 
work. And  it  was  thought  a  good  sign  by  many 
people,  that  she  Was  not  observed  to  lift  her  head 
from  her  work  whenever  any  body  passed  by,  whidi 
is  too  often  the  case  with  girls  who  sit  at  needle  work 
at  th^ir  windows ;  so  that,  on  market  days  especially, 
they  must  lose  as  many  as  one  stitch  in  three.  But 
Rachel  used  to  think  to  herself,  what  did  it  signify  to 
her,  who  was  taldng  a  walk ;  or  how  peofde  were 
dressed,  or  who  was  going  to  buy  a  bun  at  the 
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baker's  shop   opposite ; — ^whereas,  it   did   signify  a 
great  deal,  whether  her  task  was  finished  at  the  end 
of  the  day,  and  whether  she  had  got  her  usual  week' 
earnings  on  Saturday  night. 

There  was  a  young  neighbour  of  Rachel's  at  next 
door,  who  lost  as  many  pence  every  week  by  that 
bun  aod  biscuit  shop,  as  if  she  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  treating  herself  with  biscuits  and  buns;  which, 
though  she  would  have  liked  very  much,  she  could 
not  afford  to  purchase.  It  was  the  case  here,  as  in 
most  other  towns,  that  there  were  a  great  many  idle 
people  who  had  nothing  to  do  in  a  morning,  but  to 
walk  about :  and  who,  when  they  were  tired,  would 
turn  into  the  pastry-cook's,  or  this  biscuit  shop,  to 
refresh  themselves  with  something  good.  Now  this 
young  girl  had  so  much  idle  curiosity,  that  she  could 
not  refrain,  or  rather  she  did  not  refrain,  from  looking 
off  from  her  work  all  the  time  that  any  ladies  or  nurse- 
maids were  there,  to  observe  how  they  were  dressed, 
how  long  they  stayed,  and  then  to  see  whether  they 
went  up  town  or  down  town,  or  turned  into  the 
church-yard.  The  foolish  girl  did  not  consider  that 
as  a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  gained,  so,  a  penny  not 
earned  is  a  penny  lost. 

But  to  return  to  Rachel :  it  was  not  long  before 
she  reaped  the  reward  of  her  diligence.  After  hav- 
ing been  employed  about  a  twelvemonth  at  her 
trade,  it  appeared,  besides  having  furnished  hendf 
with  decent  clothing  during  that  time,  liius  relieving 
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her.  parents  of  the  burden  of  providing  her  dress,  she 
had  realized  no  less  a  sum  than  nineteen  shillings  and 
sixpence,  sterling.  Industrious  people  are  generally 
frugal  also.  This  was  the  case  -with  Rachel.  In- 
deed,  she  would  never  have  been  able  to  save,  up  all 
this  money,  if  she  had  spent  half  as  much  as  most 
young  girls  do,  in  ribbons  and  bobbin-net,  and 
beads,  and  other  trifles,  which,  after  all,  only  give 
them  a  tawdry  and  vulgar  appearance ;  and  she  now 
felt  very  glad  that  she  was  not  prevailed  upon  to 
purchase  that  pair  of  gold  droj^s,  which  the  old  ped- 
lar tempted  her  with  so  much  in  the  spring. 

'*  I  should  like  for  once/'  said  Rachel  to  herself, 
"  to  have  a  real  bank  note  of  my  own.  I  have  only 
to  earn  one  sixpence  more,  and  then  £  will  get  it 
changed  for  a  one  pound  note."  So  she  resolved  to 
set  to  work  very  diligently :  but  as  she  was  some- 
what too  eagerly  shuffling  the  shillings  and  half- 
crowns  out  of  her  lap  into  her  money  box,  her  silver 
thimble  rolled  oflf  on  to  the  floor,  and  disappeared. 
Rachel  searched  for  it  in  every  comer  to  no  purpose ; 
till  she  was  at  last  obliged  to  conclude  that  it  had 
found  its  way  into  a  well-known  mousehole  under 
the  window  seat,  which,  by  the  bye,  ought  to  have 
been  stopped  up  long  ago.  Here  Rachel  first  poked 
in  her  scissars,  then  a  fork,  and  then  a  skewer  ;  but 
she  found  it  a  fathomless  abyss,  from  which  nothing 
came  forth  but  tufts  of  cobweb.     She  now  attempted 
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to  work  without  a  thimble,  but  soon  found  she 
should  lose  time  by  that:  then  she  borrowed  her 
mother's,  winding  a  piece  of  paper  round  her  finger 
to  make  it  fit :  but  in  spite  of  this,  it  slipped  o£^  con- 
tinually; besides,  her  mother  wanted  it.  So  she 
was  obliged  to  go  out,  much  against  her  will,  and 
buy  a  new  one,  whidbi  cost  her  eighteen-penee ;  and 
thus  she  had  to  wait  B9me  time  longer  before  she 
could  make  up  the  desired  sum. 

It  was  not  till  old  Michaehnas-day  (and  Rachel 
thought  it  was  very  particular  that  it  should  happen 
just  on  that  day)  that  she  realized  her  wishes,  and 
placed  a  bank  of  England  one-pound  note  at  the 
bottom  of  her  money-box.  This  treasure  she  sur- 
veyed with  considerable  satisfisu^on,  and  soon  began 
to  calculate  how  many  useful  things  she  might  pur- 
chase with  aU  that  money.  At  first,  indeed,  she 
thought  of  several  things  that  were  not  useful ;  but 
after  a  little  reflection,  she  resolved  not  to  think  of 
them  any  more ;  but  determined  that  lier  principal 
purchase  should  be  a  warm  cloak,  to  go  to  the  Sun- 
day school  in,  this  next  winter ;  whidi  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  regolarly  attending  through  all  wea- 
thers. This  decision,  which  she  knew  to  be  wise 
and  prudent,  because  she  could  have  pleased  her 
fancy  much  more  by  other  things,  made  her  feel  t^iat 
pleasantest  of  all  sensations,  self  approval ;  and  aa 
she  took  up  her  work  again  she  began    to    sing. 
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The   lines   she    happened   to   tlunk  of  were   very 
suitaUe— - 

**  Whene'er  I  take  my  walks  abroad,"  dkc. 

But  when  she  came  to  liiat  pairt— - 

**  Not  more  than  others  I  deaerye. 
Yet  God  has  giyen  me  more  **— 

she  chanced  to  cast  her  eyes  on  her  hank  note; 
when  the  large  word  **  0ns/'  caught  her  attention. 
"  It  is  hut  one  pound  after  all/'  thought  she,  and 
she  stopped  dng^lg•  "  Ah,  if  I  am  so  happy  he- 
cause  I  have  one,  what  should  I  he  if  I  had  hundreds 
er  thousands,  like  some  people!  Let  me  see;  if  I 
had  ten  thousand  pounds,  for  instance,  I  should  he 
just  ten  Uiousand  times  happier  than  I  am  now." 
And  now  it  appeared  to  Kachd,  that  to  he  ten  thou- 
sand times  less  happy  than  it  was  possihle  to  he,  was 
scarcely  to  he  happy  at  all ;  this  thought  made  her 
feel  a  little  discontented. 

Some  days  afterwards  she  was  sitting  at  her  work 
as  usual.  The  little  parlour  which  her  mother 
allowed  her  to  occupy,  was  neat  and  pleasant.  A 
hiight  yellow  canary  hird,  which  sang  iweetly,  to- 
gether  with  a  &p.e  hoz  of  mignionette,  and  some  pots 
of  heautifiil  helsams,  ornamented  the  windpw  where 
she  woiked ;  and  she  thought  it  ve^y  pleasant  to  sit 
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there  on  a  fine  day,  like  this,  with  these  pretty 
flowers  before  her,  and  her  canary  singing  his  lively 
tunes.  Just  as  she  was  thinking  so,  some  ladies 
came  in  to  look  at  the  different  kinds  of  straw  that 
she  used  to  plait.  Rachel  displayed  specimens  of 
all  the  Yarious  sorts;  but  the  young  lady  who 
wished  to  choose  some  was  very  difficult  to  please. 
She  seemed  dissatisfied  with  them  all :  and  com- 
plained of  "  the  impossibility  of  getting  any  thing  in 
the  world  in  the  country."  Rachel  could  not  help 
thinking  that  this  fine  lady  looked  cross  and  discon- 
tented :  she  also  thought  that  she  must  be  selfish 
and  inconsiderate ;  for  she  hindered  her  from  her 
work  the  best  part  of  half  an  hour,  looking  first  at 
one  pattern,  and  then  at  another— now  seeming  in- 
clined to  order  some — ^then  hesitating,  again,  and  at 
last  going,  away  witliout  eklier  choosing  any,  or 
making  the  least  apology  for  giving  her  so  much 
trouble. 

When  the  ladies  were  gone,  Rachel's  mother  came 
in  to  inquire  whether  they  had  bespoke  any  straw. 
Rachel  told  her,  and  added,  "  Mother,  do  you  know 
I  was  thinking  that  I  had  rather  sit  here  all  my  life, 
plaiting  of  straw,  than  be  that  lady  that  had  on  the 
purple  velvet  peUsse ;  for  I  am  sure  she  cannot  be 
happy."  "  Child,"  replied  her  mother,  '*  you  don't 
know  what  you  are  talking  about !  that  young  lady 
has  got  ten  thousand  pounds  to  her  fortune.'' 

*'  Ten  thousand  pounds !  "  exclaimed  Rachel :  she 
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said  no  more,  but  the  words  struck  her.  They 
brought  forcibly  to  her  mind  what  she  had  lately 
been  thinking  about  her  one  pound  note ;  and  she 
wondered  how  it  could  be,  that  instead  of  being  ten 
tliousand  times  happier,  the  lady  did  not  appear  to 
be  nearly  so  happy  as  she  herself  was.  In  the 
midst  of  these  thoughts,  she  was  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  a  young  lady  whom  Rachel  was 
always  glad  to  see.  It  was  her  teacheyit  the  Sun- 
day school,  who  often  called  in  to  converse  with  her 
most  intelligent  scholars ;  and  she  was  so  good  and 
affable,  and  seemed  to  take  such  a  kind  interest  in 
her  affairs,  that  Rachel  was  encouraged  to  commu- 
nicate to  her  all  the  little  troubles  or  pleasures  £hat 
at  any  time  occupied  her  mind. .  It  was  not  long, 
therefore,  before  she  made  her  acquainted  with  the 
subject  of  her  present  thoughts :  she  told  her,  in  fact, 
the  history  of  her  one  pound  note ;  and  requested  to 
know,  whether  it  was  really  true,  that  that  discon- 
tented lookiog  lady  had  ten  thousand  times  as  many 
pound  notes  as  she  had  ?  "  Yes,  Rachel,"  replied 
the  teacher,  *'  she  has  indeed  quite  as  many  as  that ; 
but  I  suspect,  that  this  lady  and  you  have  fallen  into 
the  same  mistake  about  pound  notes,  by  imagining 
that  persons  are  happy  in  proportion  to  the  number 
ctf  them  they  Jiappen  to  possess.  You,  accordingly, 
were  rather  discontented  because  you  had  only  one  ; 
and  she»  it  is  said,  is  very  discontented  because  she 
has  only  ten  thousand. 
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Rachel.  Only  ten  tiiouaandi  why,  is  not  that 
mough? 

'Tbachbk«  She  expected  that  the  relation  who 
bequeathed  her  this  money  in  his  will,  would  have 
left  her  three  times  as  much ;  and  supposed,  that  if 
he  had,  she  should  have  been  three  times  as  happy : 
so  that  when  he  died,  and  she  found  it  \^as  onlj/  ten 
thousand,  she  went  into  hysterics ;  and  never  seems 
to  have  recovered  the  disappointment ! 

Hacxbl.  Dear  me  !  but  sure  ten  thousand  pounds 
must  be  enough  to  buy  every  thing  that  she  can 
want? 

Teachbe.  Very  true  indeed,  Rachel;  and  now 
you  have  yourself  answered  iSb&  question  that  puz* 
zled  you  so  much.  The  use  of  money  is  to  supply 
our  real  Mrants,  according  to  our  station ;  and  it  is 
only  in  this  way  that  money  can  affect  happiness. 
Those  who  have  enough  for  this  purpose  are  rich, 
however  small,  comparatively,  their  means  may  be. 
You  felt  pleased  and  happy  as  long  as  you  viewed 
your  savings  in  this  just  light.  You  thought  of 
something  you  really  wanted,  and  found  that  you 
could  now  purchase  it ;  it  was  not  till  you  began  to 
think  of  some  ttungs  t^iat  you  did  not  vrant-^hun* 
dreds  and  thousands  of  pounds,  for  instance,  that 
you  felt  any  discontent.  I  believe,  Rachel,  that 
you  have  every  day  as  much  wholesome  food  as  you 
wish  for  ? 

Rachel.  O  yes*  ma'am,  always. 
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<    Teachbb.  And  you  appear  to  have  warm,  neat, 
and  suitable  clothes,  I  think  ? 
^    Raghsxu  Why»  yes,  middling  well  for  that,  thank 
ye,  ma'^adi. 

Tbaghbb.  You  have  also  a  comfortable  house, 
a  good  bed,  and  a  pleasant  room,  here,  to  sit  and 
work  in. 

Racbbi..  Certainly,  ma'am. 

Tbachbb.  You  have  even  some  luxuries,  Rachel ; 
your  pretty  balsams  here^  and  your  little  canary. 
There  are  many  persons  who  give  a  great  deal  of 
money  for  baubles,  which,  after  aU,  do  not  afford 
them  one  half  the  pleasure  that  these  sweet  flowers 
yield  to  you.  Now,  tell  me,  if  you  can,  what  you 
really  want  more  than  you  have  ! — (Rachel  pauses,) 

Tbachbb. — Come-  now,  do  tell  me  ? 

Rachel.  1  don't  know  what  to  mention,  particu- 
lar. Sometimes  I  see  things  in  the  shops  that  I 
think  I  should  like  very  much. 

Tbac&bb.  But  if  those  are  things  that  would  not 
be  BuitaiUe  to  your  station,  which  I  rather  think  is 
gen«»lly  the  case,  they  would  not  make  you  any 
happier,  but  t^te  the  contrary ;  for  they  would  only 
finder  you  ridiculous.    Don't  you  think  so  ? 

Rachbl.  Unless  I  was  a  lady. 
<  Tbachbb.  Well,  btit  you  are  not  a  lady ;  but  an 
indnstrious  little  girl ;  who  is  so  happy  as  to  have 
learned  an  honest  trade,  and  so  successful  as  to  be 
furnished  wUh  constant  employment :   be  assured. 
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then,  that  there  are  few  ladies -more  hajpily  circimi- 
staaced  than  you  are :  and  if  you  have  senise  and 
wisdom  enough  to  believe  this,  and  to  be  content 
with  such  things  as  you  have,  you  are  better  off 
with  tiiis  one  pound  note  in  your  box,  than  most 
people  are  who  can  count  their  ten  thousand. 

Rachel  felt  satisfied  by  this  explanation ;  and  she 
set  off  soon  alter,  in  good  spirits,  with  her  teacher; 
who  was  so  kind  as  to  offer  to  assist  her,  in  choosing 
the  cloth  for  her  new  doak. 


XIV. 
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It  was  the  custom  at  Mrs.  L,'s  school,  to  i^iend  an 
hour  every  evening  in  hearing  some  interesting 
book,  which  was  read  aloud  by  the  young  people 
alternately,  while  the  hearers  were  employed  at  their 
needles.  Mrs.  L.  herself  usually  made  one  of  tMs 
happy  party ;  and  her  questions  or  remarks  on  what 
was  read  rendered  it  doubly  improving  and  agree- 
able to  them.  Having  nearly  finished  a  book  which 
had  occupied  them  some  time,  Mrs.  L.  announced 
that  the  followii^  week  they  were  to  begin  an  inte- 
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restmg  volame  of  Biography ;  containing,  chiefly, 
the  lives  of  children  like  themselves ;  or  giving  an 
account  of  the  early  life  of  persons  who  had  after* 
wards  become  distingaished,  -  After  Mrs.  L.  had  left 
them;<  a  few  of  the  dder  girls  assembling  round  the 
fire,  began  to  talk  about  it :  among  other  things,  one 
of  them  said  she  wondered,  if  any  body  were  to 
write  her  life,  what  sort  of  a  thing  it  would  make ; 
adding,  that  she  had  a  great  mind  to  do  it  herself. 
Her  companions  declared  it  was  a  good  thought ; 
and  several  of  them  agreed,  that 'as  the  next  day  was 
a  half-holiday,  they  would  devote  it  to  writing  their 
own  lives. 

This  scheme  was  put  *in  execution  accordingly ; 
but,  as  they  most  of  them  found  it  a  Inore  difficult 
undertaking  than  they  had  expected,  -it  would 
probably  never  have  been  heard  of  afterwards,  if 
Mrs.  L.  had  not  happened  to  enter  the  school  room 
when  they  were  thus  employed;  and  upon  learning 
what  they  were  about,  she  requested  a  sight  of  the 
manuscripts.  This,  with  some  reluctance  was  com- 
plied with ;  when,  having  glanced  at  several  of  them, 
she  desired  to  keep  possession  of  them  for  a  few 
lays.  Nothing  more  was  heard  of  it,  however,  until 
die  following  Monday  evening,  when  to  their  great 
surprise,  Mrs.  L.  produced  the  promised  volume  of 
Biography,  with-  their  own  manuscripts  mserted  here 
and  there  among  the  pages. 

*'  Now,''  said  she,  *'  my  intention  is,  that  you  shall 
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read  through  Ihis  volume  just  as  you  see  it ;  your 
ovm  lives  are  to  be  read  in  turn  with  these  memoirs : 
take  your  places,  and  we  will  begin/^  Tlus  arrange^ 
ment  occasioned  some  «mbamuisment  among  our 
young  biographers ;  but  tiiey  knew  remonstrances 
would  be  vain.  A  few  specimens  of  ttiese  manu* 
scripts  just  as  they  were  written,  wlH  be  given  for 
the  amusement  of  the  reader,  together  with  some 
extracts  from  the  volume  itself.  The  first  life  that 
was  read  in  this  collection  was  that  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  whose  virtues  and  aGComj^hmentB  are  so  justly 
celebrated.  Her  historian  thus  speaks  of  her  early 
acquirements. 

«'  She  spoke  and  wrottf  her  own  language  with 
peculiar  accuracy,  and  the  f^ench^  Italian,  Latin, 
and  Grreek,  were  as  natural  to  her  as  her  own.  She 
had  also  some  knowledge  <^  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
and  Arabic ;  and  all  this  while  comparatively  but  a 
child.  She  had  a  sedateness  of  temper,  a  quickness 
of  apprehension,  and  a  solidity  of  judgment,  that 
enabled  her  not  only  to  become,  a  mistress  of  laa- 
guages,  but  of  sciences  also ;  so  that  she  thought, 
spoke,  and  reasoned  on  subjects  of  the  greatest 
importance,  in  a  manner  that  excited  general  sur^ 
prise.  With  these  extraordinary  endowments  she 
had  so  much  mildness,  humility,  and  modesty,  that 
she  assumed  no  pride  in  consequence  of  her  acqui- 
sitions." 

When  this  life  was  concluded,  the  children  unani- 
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mously  petitioiied  Mn.  L.  that  nmie  of  theirs  might 
be  read  that  evening;  but  she  would  not  yield 
to  their  entreaties,  and  desired  the  reader  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  sttfajoined  inanuscn|it,  which  was  as 
follows: 

'<'  Miss  M.  P.  was  the  daughter  of  respectable 
parents,. and' was  bom  at  W  ,  in  Middlesex;  a 
Tery  pleasant  town,  with  two  churches  and  a. bridge. 
When  she  was  nine  yean  old,  she  went  to  pay  a 
Tisit  to  her  oousms  at  Norwich,  which  she  enjoyed 
very  much,  and  stayed  half 'a-year  i  she  went  in  the 
mail  coach.  At  twelve  years  of  age  she  came  to 
Mrs.  L's  school ;  at  which  time  she  was  four  feet 
nine  inches  high ;  a  light  *complexion,  eyes  and  hair 
the  same.  At  school  ^  has  3Kot,  perhaps,  made 
quite  so  much-  proficiency  aa  could  be  wished.  Her 
disposition  ■  she  was  rather— ——her  natural 
temper as  to  her  disposition  «-^-«" 

Here  this  narrative  broke  otf  abruptiy ;  the  writer 
having  declared,  when  she  had  pMeedtd^  thus  fisr, 
that  *'  she  could  not  write  hen  at  all." 

The  following  evening  they  read  tine  interesting 
life  of  Fr€Mce8  Maria,  of  Roehebeaweaur ;  "  the 
daughter  of  a  poor  tax-gatherer,  in  Switzerland; 
who  was  left  an  orphan  at  eleven  yean  old,  with  a 
litde  infant  brother  to  protect  and  maintain.  Hav- 
ing nothing  left  her  by  her  paroits  but-a  Hide  cot- 
tage by  tiie  dde  of  a  wood,  and  some  old  furniture, 
they  must  have  perished  for  want,' but  for  the  in* 
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duBtay  of  Frances  Maria.  Epom  tlie  age  of  seTen 
years  she  had  been  able  to  knit  a  pur  of  men's 
stockings  in  two  days.  These  habits  of  employment 
w^e  of  great .nse  to  her  in  her  poverty;  she  set 
herself  to  spinning,  sewing,  and  knitting  alternately ; 
and  l&ns  provided  for  their  necessities.  A  ml,  at 
twelve  yl  old.  Uving  ajone  in  a  poor  cotb^p^p- 
Tiding  entirely  for  herself,  and  taking  caxe  of  an  in- 
fant brother,  as  if  he  had  been  her  child,  was  an 
affecting  sight.  Many  motiiers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood brought  their  >  children  to  see,  saying, '  Come 
and  see  a- girl  of  twelve  years  old,  who  conducts  her- 
self like  a  woman,  and  passes  her  nights  in  providing 
fcMT  her  little  brother.'  One  day,  in  the.  midst  of  a 
severe  winter,  when  the  ground  was  covered  with 
snow,  a  she-wolf,  followed  by  five  of  her  young,  sud- 
denly entered  poor  Maria's  cottage,  and  sprung  at 
her  little  brother :  Maria  could  have  saved  her  own 
life  had  she  then  fled ;  but,  staying  to  rescue  him, 
the  savage  animal  sprung  at  her  throat,  and  she  ^ras 
instantly  strangled.  Thus  died  Frances  Mari^,  at  the 
age  of  fifibeen." 

The  manuscr^yt  life  whicb  followed  this  was  then 
read* 

'f  In  a  pleasant  village,  situated  within  30  nules  of 

the  metropolis,  in  the  year  1804,  Caroline  W . 

It  was  in  the  year  1804,  that  Caroline  W.  m  a  plea- 
sant village  within  30  miles  of  the.  metzopplis. 

Caxoline  W.  was  bom  jn  the  year  1804,  in  a  pli*a«mt 
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village  witMn  30  miss  of  the  metropolis.  She  was 
the  eldest  of  five  children,  '^hose  names  were  Mari- 
anne, Esther,  Susan^  and  Geoi^  :  being  the  dde^t, 
though  some  people  thought  she  was  indulged  on 
that  account,  yet,  in  her  opinion,  there  were  many 
respects  in  which  she  was  the  worst  off.  Children 
are  so  troublesome ;  and  she  was  often  obliged  to 
take  care  of  the  youngest.  She  has  been  much 
happier  in  this  respect  since  she  came  to  school ; 
though  there  is  a  great  deal  to  do  here :  and  we 
have  to  rise  very  early  these  cold  mornings.  What 
will  happen  to  her  when  she  leaves  school  and  is 
grown  up,  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  determine." 

The  next  life  in  the  volume  was  that  of  Francis  D# 
Beauchateau ;  a  youth  of  learning  and  genius ;  of 
^hom  it  is  recorded,  for  the  encouragement  of 
others,  "  that  he  was  very  slow  in  learning ;  but  that 
what  he  wanted  in  promptitude,  he  supplied  by  la- 
bour and  constant  application ;  and  it  was  thus  that 
he  became  learned  almost  in  his  cradle.  In  addi- 
tion to  more  laborious  studies,  he  displayed  a  turn 
for  poetry,  and  his  compositions  were  such,  that  it 
was  scarcely  believed  -  they  could  be  the  work  of.  a 
child.  He  also  excelled  in  music :  yet  such  was  his 
modesty,  that  when  in  company,  he  would  never  put 
idmself  forward  to  converse  with  his  elders,  thou^ 
well  able  to  do  so  :  but  would  rather  play  with  chil- 
dren of  his  own  age :  yet  if  called  upon  to  convter8<s« 
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or  to  exercise  his  musical  or  poetical  talents,  ev^ 
one  was  equally  delighted  and  surprised." 

This  life  vnM  succeeded  by  the  following  compo- 
sition : 


*'  Betsey  B7— -  she  was  born  (if  the  time  we  mast  fix; 
In  the  year— in  the  year,  eighteen  hundred  and  six. 
Her  father's  a  lawyer,  if  that  must  be  told  ; 
And  as  for  her  mother,  she's  too  apt  to  scold  : 
Of  daughters  and  sons  they  have  plenty  (no  matter) 
Though  but  three  of  the  former  and  five  of  the  latter. 
Of  Betsey,  the  youngest,  now  what  shall  we  add  7 
Whose  life  must  be  published,  the  good  and  the  bad. 
She's  a  droll  little  body,  that's  fond  of  a  joke  ; 
Whether  that  to  her  praise  or  her  blame  may  be  spoke. 
Sometimes  she  writes  yerses,  which  all  can't  attain ; 
Which  if  die  rehearses,  some  folks  call  her  vain. 
She  laughs  more  than  any,  but  sure  that  may  pass. 
She  learns  less  than  any,  alas !  and  alas  I " 


Next  followed  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Howard 
ike  Philanthropist,  whose  character  is  too  well 
known  to  need  any  extract  here;  we  therefore 
pass  immediately  to  that  which  was  placed  next 
to  it. 

'*  Biography  is  a  very  useful  study ;  and  it  is  in 
llus  view  that  the  author  of  the  following  annals 
wUbes  to  introduce  to  the  public  the  subject  of  the 
ensuing  lines.    M.  A.  G.  left  the  paternal  roof  at 
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the  earlf  age  of  three  years  old,  tx)  live  ivkfa  her 
aunt  in  Berkshire.  Alter  that — ^nothing  particular 
occurred  alter  that,  till  she  came  to  reside  at  Mrs. 
L  ''s  sdiool,  where  she  has  been  two  years  and 
a  half;  and  nothing  very  particular  having  hap- 
pened here,  she  has  nothing  to  add  of  material  con- 
sequence.   Finis," 

The  following  e^^ening  Ihey  jread.  the  life  of 
7%onun  Garrati,  who  died  at  the  age  of  thirteen. 
Accoimtbog  for  his  remarkable  attainments,  the 
biographer  thus  speaks :  "  By  the  force  of  his 
own  genius,  by  the  exclusion  of  temptations  to 
indolence,  by  habits  of  early  rising,  by  a  frequent 
interchange  of  employment,  and  by  strict  adhe- 
rence to  regularity  of  plan,  so  much  was  accom- 
plished." Alter  enomentiting  a  long  list  of  his 
extFaoidinary  aoquiremenlai,  it  is.  said,  that  the  re- 
laxations which  he  chose  for  himself,  were  general 
reading,  and  rational  conversation;  these  were  hi$ 
amusemaits. 
.    Then  came  the  following  manuscript. 

"  I  am  an  only  child,  and  my  mamma  was  always 
very  fond  of  me,  only  she  would  send  me  to  school. 
When  I  went  home  last  vacation,  grand-mamma 
made  me  a  present  of  a  real  diamond  ring;    but 

Mrs.  L does  not  like  me  to  wear  it,    I  hope  I 

shall  go  and  see  grand-mamma,  again  itext  Christ^ 
mas.  I  am  ten  years  old«  I  am  learning  mu8ic> 
and  FVeach,  and  geography,  and  to  net  purses ;  the 
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la;tter  of  wfaidi  I  VkR  pretty^  well :  this  is  all  I  can 
think  of." 

The  next  evening  was  occupied  by  some  account 
of  the  early  pkty,  and  subsequent  religious  attain* 
ments  d  Madame  Guion.  The  manuscript  which 
succeeded  was  as  follows. 

"  M.  N.  had  the  happiness  to  possess  very  kind 
and  pious  paroits.  She  enjoyed  so  many  advan- 
tages under  dieir  core,  tliat  it  was  surprising  she 
did  not  profit  more  by  than.  There  were  many 
faults  in  her  temper,  which  they  endeavoured  to 
subdue;  and  it  is  hoped  that  her  own  efforts 
added  to  ^eir  kind  admonitions  will,  in  some  de- 
gree, prove  successful.  They  took  great  pains,  es- 
pecially, to  impress  her  mind  with  religion;  and 
though  she  has  been  often  very  thoughtless,  and 
has  broken  many  rescdutions,  yet  I  hope^ — yet  it  is 
hoped,  the  ioopression  will  never  wear  off.  Her 
kind  parents  sent  her  to  Mrs.  L— *s  school  at 
the  age  of  eleven ;  wishing  her  to  attain  every 
kind  of  knowledge  that  might  be  useful  to  her. 
Here  she  had  great  advantages,  which  were  not 
improved  as  they  might  have  been.  However,  she 
did  take  some  pleasure  in  her  pursuits ;  and  some- 
times felt  a  glow  of  delight  to  think,  that  as  others 
of  whom  she  had  read,  made  great  proficiency  .with 
fewer  oj^Kirtunitdes,  that  she  also  might,  by  dili- 
gence, do  the  same.  It  was  a  great  encourage- 
ment to  her   to  recollect,   that  it  is  indu8try»  lap 
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tfaer  than  genius,  that  is  ofteniest  crowned  witii 
success.  M.  N.  thought  she  should  never  foi^et 
the  kindness  of  her  governess;  and  that  she  should 
alwa3rs  cherish  an  affectionate  remembrance  of  hei 
school-fellows." 

It  \dll  readily  be  believed,  diat  this  last  little 
history  was  heard  with  a  smUe  of  dBTedionate  appro- 

bation  by  Mrs.  L .    When  they  had  arrived  at 

tiie  conclusion  of  the'manuscri|ilB,  she  spoke  to  the 
young  people  to  this  efiSsct. 

*'  My  dear  girls,  I  would  gladly  have  spared  you 
any  pain  you  may  have  felt  from  this  contrast  of 
vour  own  characters  and  attainments  with  those  of 
others,  if  I  had  not  hoped  some  good  miglit  result 
from  it.  You  h&ye  Jilt  liie  contrast,  some  of  you 
have,  I  am  sure.  I  wished  yon  to  do  so ;  but  not 
for  your  discouragement ;  ftr  otherwise.  Happily 
it  is  not  the  whole  of  your  lives  that  these  little  his- 
tcHies  comprehend.  It  is  not,  then,  too  late  for  any 
of  you  to  become  excellent ; — ^to  become  as  superior 
to  what  you  now  are,  as  these  individuals  were  to 
the  generality  of  those  around  them.  It  is  not 
yet  too  late  for  you  to  excel  in  any  useful  attain- 
ment :  there  is  no  proud  spirit,  or  evil  temper  but 
may  yet  be  subdued;  no  bad  habit  but  may  be 
conquered ;  no  good  one  but  may  be  acquired. 
That  your  talents,  or  even  your  virtues,  should 
become  celebrated,  is  indeed  neither  probable  nor 
desirable ;    but  that  you  may,  each  in  your  sepa- 
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rate  spkeres,  attain  to  moral*  and  even  to  m^itai 
sapericrity,  is  not  CMily  very  desirable,  but  very 
probable,  I  might  almost  say,  certain,  if  you  so 
determine  ;"-if  you  exert  energy  of  mind,  and  re- 
solve that  it  shall  be  so  ;  and  if  you  humbly,  but 
diligently  persevere  in  the  right  means.  Gome," 
said  she,  returning  the  papers  to  their  respective 
writers,  "  you  may  now  destroy  these  histories  if 
you  please ;  detenaiinmg  that  they  idiall  no  longer 
be  applicable  to  yourselves;  and  resolving  h«M^- 
forward  so  to  act  that  your  chaxdeters  may  supply 
records,  at  vrhich  you  need  not  blush  at  a  future  day. 
It  may  be  useful  to  you  to  bear  in  mind  this  idea  •; 
and  to  inquire,  from  time  to  time,  if  ydu  are  pursu- 
ing that  course*  'whidb  vrooM  be  likely  to  fiimish 
good  materials  to  yoor  biographer." 


XV. 


THE  PHILOSOPHEb's  SCALES. 


In  days  of  yore,  as  Gothic  fable  tells. 
When  learning  dimly  gleamed  from  grated  cells. 
When  wild  Asirology^s  distorted  eye 
Shunned  the  fair  field  of  true  philosophy, 
^d  wandering  through  the  depths  of  mental  night. 
Sought  dark  predictions  'mid  the  worlds  of  light  :-— 
When  curious  Alch3rmy,  witii  puzzled  brow. 
Attempted  things  that  Science  laughs  at  now. 
Losing  the  usefol  purpose  she  consults. 
In  vain  chimeras  and  unknown  results  :— 
In  those  grey  times  there  lived  a  reverend  sage. 
Whose  wisdom  shed  its  lustre  on'tlie  age. 
A  monk  he  was,  immuted  in  cloistered  walls. 
Where  now  the  ivy'd  ruin  crumbling  falls. 
'Twas  a  profound  seclusion  that  he  chose  '. 
The  noisy  world  disturbed  not  that  repose ; 
The  flow  of  murmuring  waters,  day  by  day. 
And  whisding- winds  that  forced  tiieir  tardy  way 
Through  reverend  trees,  of  ages  growth  that  made. 
Around  the  holy  pile  a  deep  monastic  shade ; 
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The  chanted  psalm,  or  solitary  prayer — 

Such  were  the  sounds  that  broke  the  silence  there. 


Twas  here,  when  his  rites  sacerdotal  were  o'er. 

In  the  depth  of  his  cell  with  its  stone-covered  floor ; 

Resigning  to  thought  his  chimerical  brain. 

He  formed  the  contrivance  we  now  shall  explain 

But  whether  by  magic  or  alchymy's  powers. 

We  know  not,  indeed  'tis  no  business  of  ours  : 

Perhaps  it  was  only  by  patience  and  care. 

At  last  that  he  brought  his  invention  to  bear. 

In  youth  'twas  projected ;  but  years  stole  away. 

And  ere  'twas  complete  he  was  wrinkled  and  grey ; 

But  success  is  secure  unless  energy  fails ; 

And  at  length  he  produced  The  Philosopher's  Scales, 

What  were  they  ?-— you  ask :  you  tiaXL  presently 

see; 
These  scales  were  not  made  to  weigh  sugar  and  tea ; 
O  no ; — ^for  such  properties  wondrous  had  they. 
That   qualities,   feelings,  and  thoughts   they  could 

weigh; 
Together  with  articles  small  or  immense^ 
From  mountains  or  planets,  to  atoms  of  sense : 
Nought  was  there  so  bulky,  but  there  it  could  lay ; 
And  nought  so  ethereal,  but  there  it  would  stay ; 
And  nought  so  reluctant,  but  in  it  must  go ; 
All  which  some  examples  more  clearly  will  show. 
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The  first  thing  he  tried  was  the  head  of  Voltaire, 
Which  retained  all  the  wit  that  had  ever  been  there  ; 
As  a  weight,  he  threw  in  a  torn  scrap  of  a  leaf. 
Containing  the  prayer  of  the  penitent  thief ; 
When  the  skull  rose  aloft  with  so  sudden  a  spell, 
Ab  to  bound  like  a  ball  on  the  roof  of  the  cell. 

Next  time  he  put  in  Alexander  the  Cheat, 
With  a  gannent  that  Dorcas  had  made — ^for  a  weight ; 
And  though  clad  in  armour  from  sandals  to  crown» 
The  hero  rose  up,  and  the  garment  went  down. 

A  long  row  of  alms  houses,  amply  endowed. 
By  a  well-esteemed  phaiisee,  busy  and  proud. 
Now  loaded  one  scale,  while  the  other  was  prest 
By  those  mites  the  popr  widow  dropped  into  the 

chest ; — 
Up  flew  the  endowment,  not  weighing  an  ounce. 
And  down,  down,  tiie  farthing's  worth  came  with  a 

bounce. 

Again,  he  performed  an  experiment  rare  ; 
A  monk,  with  austerities  bleeding  and  bare. 
Climbed  into  his  scale  ;  in  the  other  was  laid 
The  heart  of  our  Howard,  now  partly  decayed ; 
When  he  found,  with  surprise,  that  the  whole  of  his 

brother 
Weighed  less,  by  some  pounds,  tiban  this  bit  of  the 
other. 
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By  further  expenments  (no  matter  bow) 
He  found  that  ten  chariots  weighed  less  than  one 

plough. 
A  sword,  with  gilt  trappings,  rose  up  in  the  scale, 
Though  balanced  by  only  a  ten-penny  nail : 
A  shield  and  a  helmet,  a  buckler  and  spear, 
Weighed  less  than  a  widow's  uncrystallized  tear. 
A  lord  and  a  lady  went  up  at  full  sail. 
When  a  bee  chanced  to  light  on  the  opposite  scale. 
Ten  doctors,  ten  lawyers,  two  courtiers,  one  earl. 
Ten  counsellor's  wigs  full  of  powder  and  curl. 
All   heaped   In   one   balance,    and   swinging  from 

thence. 
Weighed  less   than,  some   atoms  of  candour  and 

sense ; — 
A  first-water  diamond,  with  brilliants  begirt. 
Than  one  good  potato,  just  washed  from  the  dirt ; 
Yet,  not  mountains  of  silver  and  gold  would  suffice. 
One  pearl  to  outweigh — 'twas  the  ••  peari  of  great 

price." 

At  last  the  whole  world  was  bowled  in  at  the 

grate ; 
With  the  soul  of  a  beggar  to  serve  for  a  weight , 
When   the   former   sprang   up    with   so   strong  a 

rebuff. 
That  it  made  a  vast  rent,  and  escaped  at  the  roof  ^ 
Whence,  balanced  in  air,  it  ascended  on  high. 
And  sailed  up  aloft,  a  balloon  in  the  sky ; 
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While  the  scale  with  the  soul  in,  so  mightily  fell. 
That  it  jerked  the  philosopher  out  of  his  ceil. 


MOBAL. 

Dear  reader,  if  e'er  self-deception  prevails. 
We  pray  you  to  try  The  Philosopher's  Scales  : 
But  if  they  are  lost  in  the  ruins  around, 
Perhaps  a  good  substitute  thus  may  be  found  :— 
Uxjvdgment  and  conscience  in  circles  be  ent. 
To  which  strings  of  thought  may  be  carefully  put : 
Let  these  be  made  even  with  caution  extreme. 
And  impartiality  use  for  a  beam : 
Tlien  brine:  those  good  actions  which  pride  over- 
rates. 
And  tear  up  your  motives  to  serve  ibr  the  weights. 


a2 


XVI. 

A   PBXSOM   OF   C0N8EQUBNCB. 

Having  announced  in  the  dde  what  sort  of  com- 
pany may  be  expected,  our  readers,  we  hope,  will 
prepare  themselves  with  their  best  bows  and  most 
courteous  behaviour.  Perhaps  they  may  imagine 
they  already  hear  the  rattling  of  wheels,  the 
trampling  of  horses,  and  th^i  the  thundering  rap 
that  bespeaks  high  company.  Whether  they  will 
be  disappointed  or  otherwise,  will  depend  upon 
their  respective  tastes  and  habits,  when  we  b^ 
leave  to  introduce  little  Betsey  Bond,  daughter  of 
John  Bond,  the  journeyman  carpenter.  The  truth 
is,  that  until  her  present  introduction  to  the  readers 
of  the  Youth's  Magazine,  she,  like  Cowper's  lace- 
maker, 

**  Had  De*er  been  heard  of  half  a  mile  from  home.'* 

So  that  it  behoves  us  to  give  our  reasons  for  deno- 
minating this  poor  child,  who  is  but  just  turned  of 
twelve  years  old,  a  person  of  consequence* 
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Now  if  our  readers  could  but  take  a  walk  into 
a  neighbouring  village,  and  enter  the  cottage  where 
Betsey  lives ; — ^if  they  could  only  know  how  much 
she  had  been  missed,  and  how  often  she  had  been 
wanted,  only  during  her  present  absence  from  home, 
the  thing  would  explain  itself. 

Tliose  persons  are  of  most  consequence  in  the 
world,  who  would  be  most  missed  if  they  were  out 
of  it.  By  missed,  it  is  not  merely  meant  that  the 
places  and  persons  that  now  know  them  would  then 
know  them  no  more ;  for  this  meaning  would  apply 
to  the  most  insignificant  or  the  most  troublesome 
people  that  breathe ;  but  by  missed  we  understand 
that  their  place  in  society,  whether  it  be  high  or 
low,  large  or  small,  is  not  likely  to  be  so  well  filled 
1^.  Now,  according  to  this  explanation,  how  many 
persons  of  consequence  there  are,  who  are*  really,  of 
no  consequence  at  all  f 

Betsey's  parents  are  but  poor  people ;  they  have 
a  large  feunily,  and  her  mother  has  an  ill  state  of 
health. — In  order  to  make  a  little  addition  to  her 
husband's  earnings,  she  exhibits  in  her  cottage 
window  a  few  articles  for  sale  : — such  as,  a  scanty 
assortment  of  tea,  tobacco,  and  snuff;  papers  of 
pins,  shoestrings,  and  gingerbread  ;  twopenny  loaves, 
brass  thimbles,  and  snckers;  earthenware,  button* 
monldB,  and  red-herrings.  Now  with  this  concern, 
bad  health,  and  always  a  baby  in  arms,  "  what  she 
thpuld  do,"  as  she  says,  "  if  it  was  not  for  her 
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Betsey,  she  can't  tell,  nor  nobody  else.  There  are 
five  little  boyg,  of  no  use  iu  the  world,  that  have  to 
be  looked  to  ;  and  there's  the  baby !  and  there's  the 

shop  !  so  that,  if  it  was'nt  for  Betsey ! " why 

Betsey  is  up  by  times  in  the  morning,  long  before 
her  mother  is  stirring;  lights  the  fire,  sweeps  the 
house  ;  washes  and  dresses  her  little  brothers,  gives 
them  their  breakfasts,  and  gets  them  ready  to  go 
off  to  school ;  and  all  this  by  the  time  her  mother 
comes  down  stairs  :  and  what  a  comfort  it  is  to  her, 
to  see  all  this  done  for  her,  so  poorly  as  she  is  of  a 
morning !  Then  nobody  knows  but  they  that  see  it, 
what  a  good  hand  Betsey  is  for  minding  the  shop. 
Though  she  is  always  busy  at  her  needle,  or  washing, 
or  ironing,  or  something  of  the  kind,  yet  the  moment 
the  bell  rings,  there  she  is  behind  the  counter,  witli 
a  smiling  face,  and  a  civil  word  for  every  body  :  yes, 
and  just  as  civil  to  a  child  that  only  comes  for  a 
farthing  sucker,  as  to  a  customer  who  wants  two 
ounces  of  green  tea.  Who  is  it  that  mends  John 
Bond's  shirts  so  neatly ;  and  that  runs  his  stockings 
at  the  heel,  so  that  they  last  as  long  again  ?  O,  why 
it  is  his  daughter  Betsey.  And  who  is  it  that  waits 
on  her  mother  when  she  is  ill,  like  an  old  nurse  ; — 
or  rather  unlike  an  old  nurse  ? — this  too,  is  Betsey. 
So  that  we  may  fairly  appeal  to  our  readers,  whetiier, 
according  to  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  little 
Betsey  Bond  b  not  a  person  of  consequence. 
To  render  this  more  apparent,  let  us  for  a  mo- 
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ment  bring  forward  another  visitor.  But  do  let 
us  allow  poor  Betsey  to  make  her  escape  first; 
for  she  would  colour  down  to  her  fingers'  ends  to 
be  detained  before  such  grand  company.  Go  then 
Betsey ;  run  home  to  your  mother  as  fast  as  you 
can;  for  she  wants  you  sadly,  and  is  wondering 
**  what  in  the  wc»rld  she  shall  do  if  you  don*t  come 
home  presently." 

And  now,  although  the  young  lady  we  are  about 
to  introduce  is  well  dressed,  well  behaved,  and 
very  respectable  in  her  connexions ;  we  must  (ad* 
hering  to  the  definition  that  has  been  given  of  the 
term)  announce  her  as  a  person  of  no  consequence. 
It  will  be  proper  however  to  remark,  that  nothing 
could  have  surprised  this  young  person  much 
more  than  to  have  heard  herself  so  described :  be  • 
cause  it  was  the  earliest,  and  is  still  the  uppermost 
idea  in  her  mind,  that  she  is  somebody  of  conse* 
qumce.  So  that  her  astonishment  at  such  a  de- 
signation could  only  be  exceeded  by  that  of  little 
Betsey  Bond  if  she  had  overheard  our  introduction 
of  her.  It  was  a  fundamental  ^Euilt  in  the  education 
of  thb  litde  lady,  that  the  first  feelings  of  self-im- 
portance, instead  of  being  checked,  were  cherished  by 
the  ill-directed  fondness  of  her  parents.  Therefore 
we  ought  to  pity  her  mistake.  And  now,  they  them- 
selves suffer  most  severely  from  the  effects  of  it. 
There  is  nothing  that  we  can  discover  in  the  person, 
manners,  or  education    of  this   girl,  to  distinguish 
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her,  particularly,  from  thouaands  and  tens  of  thou« 
sands  of  her  age  and  class  in  society.  In  all  these 
respects  she.  may  pass  very  well ;  but  how  is  it,  that 
with  nothing  more  to  boast  than  is  common  to  others, 
she  feels  of  so  mnch  consequence  P 

But  we  have  yet  to  substantiate  our  charge :  al* 
though  indeed,  in  the  view  of  the-  more  discermng 
reader,  this  is  already  done.  To  say  that  a  person 
is  consequential  is  much  the  same  Ithing  as  saying 
they  are  not  of  much  consequence.  But,  more  par* 
ticularly,  we  have  called  this  young  lady  of  no  eon^ 
sequence,  because  all  she  ever  appears  to  aim  at  is  to 
serve  and  to  please  herself.  She  has  been  tolerably 
attentive  to  the  various  branches  of  her  education: 
she  has  some  activity  and  devemess  in  conunon 
things  :  she  has  a  good  taste  in  dress,  and  in  other 
similar  affairs  :  you  may  see  her  for  hours  at  her  in- 
strument, or  at  her  drawing  book,  or  at  her  needle, 
and  mi^t  think  her  very  industrious  :  but  alas, 
alas  !  all  this  is  to  please  herself.  Her  station  in  life 
does  not  indeed  require  that  she  should  do  such 
things  exactly  as  Betsey  Bond  does :  yet  there  are 
many  litde  services  she  might  render  to  her  father 
and  mother,  to  her  brothers,  and  friends,  and  neigh* 
hours,  which  would  not  only  endear  her  to  them, 
but  would  render  her  a  person  of  consequence  amongst 
them :  for  activity  and  good  nature  are  of  great 
consequence  in  every  house :  but  she  never  thinks 
of  any  thing  of  that  kind.     Her  thoughts,  her  time» 
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her  cleverness,  her  industry,  aU,  all,  are  made  to 
serve  one  person  only,  and  that  person  is,  herulf^ 
If  you  see  her  ever  so  busily  at  work,  you  may  be 
sure  that  she  is  making  something  that  she  thinks 
will  look  well  on  herself.  If  you  meet  her  running 
up  stairs,  or  down  stairs,  or  going  on  an  errand,  you 
may  depend  upon  it  it  is  to  get  something  for  herself^ 
And  as  she  thinks  so  much  of  herself,  all  this  is  no 
wonder,  because  any  one  of  so  much  importance 
must  needs  require  as  much  waiting  on*  But  surely 
people  may  be  pronounced  to  be  of  no  consequence 
when  no  other  human  being  is  the  better  for  them. 
If  little  Betsey  Band  were  to  die,  her  poor  mother 
would  almost  break  her  heart :  her  brothers  and  sis- 
ters would  miss  her  every  day  of  their  lives  :  there  is 
not  a  neighbour  all  round  but  would  lament  her : 
indeed  there  is  not  one  person  in  twenty  but  could 
be  better  spared.  But  as  for  this  young  lady,  al- 
though if  she  were  to  die,  her  parents,  from  the  £orce 
of  natural  affection,  would  doubtless  feel  afflicted,  yet 
even  they  would  never  be  reminded  of  her  by  any  little 
affectionate  attentions  which  tiiey  would  then  miss. 
Her  brothers  and  her  young  friends  might  be  sorry 
for  her ;  but  they  would  lose  nothing  and  miss  no- 
thing themselves.  And  alas!  there  are  no  poor 
neighbours  of  hers  who  would  be  any  the  worse  off 
if  this  young  lady  were  never  to  be  heard  of  more. 
Now  then,  we  again  appeal  to  our  readers  (begging 
them  to  be  guided  by  their  good  sense,  and  not  to 

o3 
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be  biassed  by  external  appearances,  or  common 
modes  of  judging)  and  inquire,  which  of  these  girls 
is  the  person  of  consequence  ? 

Self-importance  is  a  feeling  very  common  to  young 
people ;  ridiculous  as  it  is  in  every  body,  and  espe- 
cially so  in  them.  Even  where  it  has  not  been  fos< 
tered  by  the  weak  partiality  of  parents,  and  by  the 
flattery  of  foolish  friends,  it  is  but  too  apt  to  insi- 
nuate itself  into  the  heart  of  a  child ;  in  which,  as 
Solomon  says,  "  folly  is  bound  up."  There  are,  in- 
deed, inany  circumstances  connected  with  youtii 
which  tend  to  cherish  it.  The  pains  that  are  be- 
stowed upon  their  education— the  kind  attentions 
which  benevolent  people  frequently  pay  to  the  young 

t  — ^the  notice  they  attract  merely  because  they  are 
young,  may  be  easUy  misinterpreted  by  juvenile 
vanity,  as  though  there  was  something  particular  in 
ihem,  in  distinction  frx>m  other  young  people,  to 
excite  all  this,  and  to  render  so  much  pains  and  cost 
desirable.  Now*  although  this  proceeds  chiefly  from 
ignorance  and  inexperience,  yet  it  is  always  a  dis- 
gusting fault;  and  those  yoimg  persons  who  are 
possessed  of  natural  good  sense,  will  soon  detect 
and  discard  it.  They,  on  the  contrary,  who  are 
weak  and  vain,  and  who  have  not  the  advantage  of  a 
judicious  education,  will  most  probably  be  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  remain  in  their  mistake  all  their  lives. 
Some   such  individuals  are  to  be  found  in  eveiy 

^  neighbourhood :    self-important,  consequential,   offi- 
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dons  persons ;  who  are  smiled  at  by  the  wise,  and 
laughed  at  by  the  witty. 

This  is  no  uncommon  fanlt  in  these  busy  times. 
But  the  offidonsness  of  such  persons  generally  gives 
more  trouble  than  their  services  compensate.  It  is 
those  who  act  quietly ^  who  make  little  noise  and  no 
pretence,  who  do  most  good — ^perhaps  all  the  real 
good  that  is  done  in  the  world.  Now,  as  it  is  a  far 
pleasanter  thing  to  correct  this  fault  for  ourselves 
than  to  wait  till  other  people  do  it  for  us,  it  would 
be  well  for  every  one  who  may  be  consdous  of  such 
an  infirmity,  to  recollect,  as  before  hinted,  that  it  is 
a  feeling  which  persons  of  real  consequence  never 
indulge. 

Let  young  persons,  then,  put  some  such  questions 
as  these  to  themselves.  Do  I  think  myself  a  person 
of  consequence  ?  if  so,  on  what  grounds  ? — ^who  is 
the  better  for  me  ?  if  I  were  away,  who  would  miss 
my  services  ?  would  my  parents  lose  many  dutiful 
and  affectionate  attentions  ?  would  my  brothers  find 
sisters  lose  a  kind,  and  accommodating,  and  self- 
denying  companion?  would  my  Mends  or  poor 
neighbours  be  any  the  worse  off  for  my  removal  ? 
would  one  and  another  have  to  say,  "  Ah !-  if  she 
wore  but  here,  she  would  have  done  this  or  that  for 
us  ?  "  But  if  conscience  assures  us  that  in  no  such 
ways  as  these  we  should  be  missed  or  regretted,  then* 
whatever  our  station,  whatever  our  external  advan* 
tages,  whatever  our  opinion  of  ourselves  may  hitherto 
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have  been,  we  may  be  assured  that  we  have  not,  at 
present,  any  just  grounds  of  self  •complacency  :  and 
if  we  are  discontented  with  this  conclusion,  let  us  go 
and  leam  of  Betisy  Band  how  to  make  ourselves 
fersans  of  consequence. 


XVII.  i 

t 

MIBTH   A.ND    CHBBRFULNB&S. 

IfiTTLB  Marianne  returned  from  school  one  after- 
noon, in  high  spirits :  one  of  her  fBivourite  compa- 
nions accompanied  her;  and  hastening  into  the 
garden,  they  had  a  fine  game  of  play  on  the  grass- 
plot.  When  they  were  both  in  such  a  heat  and  so 
much  tired  that  they  knew  not  how  to  keep  it  up 
any  longer,  they  left  off,  by  mutual  consent.  Hei 
friend  then  left  her,  while  Marianne  went  into,  the 
parlour,  threw  herself  into  a  chair,  took  off  her 
hat  and  £Euined  herself  with  it.  Now  and  then  she 
smiled,  and  once  laogfaed  out,  at  the  recollection 
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of  some  droll  occorrences  in  tiieir  play;  after  sit* 
ting  thus  nearly  half  an  hour,  she  began  to  grow 
deepy»  and  at  length  actually  nodded.  She  would 
now  probably  have  had  a  long  nap,  if  it  had  not 
been  that  with  one  nod  her  head  dropped  so  &r 
as  to  wake  her  thoroughly :  she  then  rose  up  and 
walked  languidly  to  the  window.  It  was  very  fine 
when  Marianne  left  the  garden,  but  it  had  suddenly 
clouded  over,  and  by  this  time  had  Vegun  to  rain. 

"  What  a  dismal  evening!"  exclaimed  she,  in 
a  drowsy  voice,  "  how  dull  it  is !  "  then  placing 
both  her  elbows  on  the  window,  and  leaning  her 
head  on  her  hands,  she  stood  for  another  half  hour 
in  that  position ;  watching  the  rain,  as  it  splashed 
on  tiie  flag  stones  in  the  street,  or  jfcracing  the  drops 
that  slowly  chased  each  other  down  the  long  panes 
of  glass.  At  length  she  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and, 
after  a  short  interval,  another,  which  terminated  in  a 
dismal  yawn,  and  "  O  dear !  O  dear !  " 

"  My  dear  Marianne,  what  is  the  matter  with 
you  ?  '*  said  her  mamma. 

MAaiANNB.  Nothing  mamma,  nothing  particular. 

MoTHBB.  hoiking  particular,  I  often  find,  means 
tamething  particular. 

Mabiaknb.  No,  but  I  assure  you,  mamma,  it  was 
nothing  at  all. 

MoTHBa.  Then  pray,  my  love,  do  not  gape  and 
groan,  and  say  "  O  dear,"  for  nothing  at  all. 
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Here  followed  a  long  silenoe,  which  wa«  at  lenglii 
broken  by  another  deep  sigh. 

MoTHisB.  What  is  the  matter,  now,  Marianne  ? 

Maxiaknb.  Nothing  particular,  mamma. 

Mother.  Nay,  do  not  give  me  that  foolish  answer 
again  :  come  now,  I  must  know  what  makes  you  so 
uncomfortable  thifr  afternoon. 

MABiANins.  Nothing,  mamma,  only  that  it  is  so 
dull  and  dismal,  and  Fm  tired,  and  I've  got  no- 
thing to  play  with,  and  nothing  to  do,  and  I'm 
so  dull ! 

Mother.  Nothing  to  play  with,  and  nothing  to 
do !  that  is  sad  indeed  :  are  you  sure,  my  dear,  that 
you  have  nothing  to  do  ? 

Marianne.  Nothing  particular,  that  I  know  of. 

Mother.  Then  I  am  sure  it  will  be  a  kindness 
to  find  you  a  job :  see  here  is  some  cotton  that 
I  want  to  have  wound;  and  as  I  have  a  great 
deal  to  do,  I  think  it  wiU  be  a  mutual  accommoda- 
tion. Oo  and  fetch  the  reel,  this  will  be  a  nice  job 
for  you. 

Marianne  slowly  and  reluctantly  moved  her  el- 
bows from  their  station,  thougli  they  ached  with 
leaning  on  them  so  long ;  and  as  she  went  to  fetch 
the  reel  she  thought  she  had  rather  have  stood  there 
still,  looking  at  the  muddy  street,  than  do  this  job 
for  her  mamma.  However,  when  she  had  found  it, 
and  had  placed  the  cotton  upon  it,  and  when  she 
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b^an  to  wind  the  cotton  she  found  herself  rather 
agreeably  disappointed.  There  seemed  that  desira- 
ble medium  between  work  and  play  in  this  emplo]^ 
ment,  that  exactly  suited  a  person  who  was  rather 
lazy,  and  yet  tired  of  doing  nothing.  The  reel 
moved  round  nimbly ;  candles  came  in  ;  Marianne's 
spirits  revived,  ihe  invariable  consequence  of  which 
was,  that  she  began  to  talk. 

"  Ah !  that  is  right/'  said  she,  "  I  am  glad  the 
candles  are  come ;  now  one  can  see  what  one  is 
about.  I  wonder  how  large  this  ball  of  cotton 
will  be  when  it's  all  wound;  pretty  large  I  fancy. 
No,  no,  Mrs.  Poss^  this  is  not  for  you,  I  can  pro- 
mise you;  8  cat!  s  eat!  One,  two,  three,  four, 
five,  six  ; — ^I  do  think  this  reel  must  go  ro\md  twenty 
times  in  a  minute.  There  now,  here's  a  knot ;  how 
tiresome  !  that's  the  worst  of  winding  cotton ;  so  you 
won't  come,  won't  you  ?  then  you  must  break,  that's 
all.  There,  now  we  shall  go  on  again.  One,  two, 
three,  four :  O,  I  shall  have  done  this  job  in  a 
minute." 

Mother.  So,  you  have  found  your  tongue  again, 
Marianne. 

Mabiavke.  O  yes  mamma,  no.  fear  of  that. 

Mother.  Now  then,  perhaps  you  can  tell  me 
what  was  l^e  matter  just  now  when  you  were  groan« 
ing  so  dismally, 

Marianne.  O  really,  mamma,  there  was  nothing 
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the  matter;  only  one  is  miserable  sometimes,  you 
know ;  I  often  am :  but  then  I  soon  grow  cheerful 
again ;  that  is  one  comfort. 

MoTHEB.  Stay;  I  think  you  haye  used  the 
wrong  word :  you  mean  that  you  soon  get  fnerry 
again. 

Mabiakke.  Well  it's  all  the  same. 

MoTHEB.  All  the  same !  O  no,  very  different 
indeed.  The  most  wicked  and  miserable  persons 
in  the  world  may  sometimes  be  merry;  but  it  is 
impossible  tihey  should  ever  be  cheerful:  cheerful- 
ness you  know  implies  an  easy,  contented,  serene 
mind.  Mirth  is  only  excited  by  some  temporary 
amusement;  and  this  may  happen  when  the  heart 
is  aching,  and  the  conscience  stinging  all  the  time. 
A  cheerful  mind  and  a  guilty  conscience  can  never 
exist  together.  Now.  although  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  a  litde  girl  like  you,  being  merry  now  and 
then,  yet,  it  is  very  requisite  that  you  should  not 
only  learn  to  distinguish  between  words  of  such 
different  meanings,  but  that  now,  while  you  are 
young,  you  should  cultivate  those  habits  and  tem- 
pers with  which  cheerfulfuss  will  grow ;  that  you 
m&jfeel  the  difference  as  well  as  know  it.  If  liiis 
had  been  done  already,  Marianne,  you  would  have 
escaped  that  fit  of  melancholy  this  afternoon,  and 
many  a  one  before  it. 

Mabianne.  As  to  that,  I  fancy  every  body  is  in  a 
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mopish  mood  now  and  then,  when  they  are  dull, 
and  when  it  rains. 

Mother.  Really,  Marianne,  we  should  he  hadly 
off  in  this  climate,  if  we  must  always  he  dull  when 
it  rains.  To  he  sure,  if  every  hody  was  ohliged  to 
stand  still  at  their  windows,  and  watch  the  drops  as 
they  fidl,  it  would  he  no  wonder  if  it  were  so. 

Mariavke,  Well  mamma,  it  was  only  hecause 
just  then  I  had  nothing  else  to  do. 

Mother.  That,  I  grant  you,  is  a  reason— the 
hest  reason,  Marianne,  that  you  have  yet  given  me 
lor  heing  miserable.  But  this  was  your  own  fault ; 
there  is  no  one,  young  or  old,  but  may  find  some- 
thing to  do  if  they  please. 

Mariai^ke.  No  really ;  just  then  there  was  no- 
thing in  the  world  that  I  could  think  of  to  do,  that 
Hiked. 

Mother.  That  you  liked  ?  O,  that  was  it.  Now 
then  I  believe  we  shall  arrive  at  the  true  cause 
of  this  fit  of  melancholy ;  you  were  idle :  Now  1 
perfectly  understand  what  it  was  that  made  you 
say  "  O  dear,  O  dear,"  and  gape  and  groan :  yes, 
indeed,  it  is  a  miserable  thing  to  be  idle.  Indo- 
lent people  may  often  have  a  fit  of  mirth,  or  a  good 
game  of  play,  but  their  mirth  is  sure  to  subside 
into  dulness,  they  can  never  know  what  it  is  to  be 
cheerful, 

Marianne.  But  indeed,  mamma,  I  don't  think  it 
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was  being  idle  that  made  me  miserable  then ;  it  was 
because  I  felt  so  miserable  that  I  did  not  like  to  do 
any  thing. 

MoTHEB.  I  think  70a  mistake  there :  suppose 
now,  when  you  first  came  in  from  play  you  had 
thought  of  winding  this  cotton  for  me ;  and  suppose 
by  a  little  effort  you  had  overcome  the  indinatioa 
you  ielt  to  sit  still,  and  had  actually  done  it ;  ■  do 
you  think  you  would  then  have  felt  so.  dull  and 
di»nal  as  you  did  standing  still  for  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  at  the  window  ? 

Makianke.  No,  because  then  I  should  not  have 
had  time  to  see  the  bad  weather,  and  to  think  how 
dull  it  was. 

Mother.  So  I  thought :  it  is  thus  that  r^ular 
employment  keeps  off  those  capricious  fits  of  me- 
lancholy to  which  the  indolent  are  always  liable. 
When  useful  and  industrious  people  are  unhaj^y 
they  can  always  tell  you  the  reason ;  but  the  idle 
are  very  often  so,  when,  as  you  said,  nothing  at  all 
is  the  matter. 

Marianne.  Well,  I  should  very  much  like  to  be 
cheeifiil  always. 

Mother.  It  Ls  a  desirable  thing,  indeed,  my  dear ! 
but  then  you  must  see  that  you  lay  a  good  foun- 
dation for  cheerfulness :  and  this  can  be  formed 
only  by  habits  of  industry;  by  good  tempers;  in 
one  word,  by  a  peaceful  conscience.    While  you  are 
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a  chOd,  tiie  difference  between  kiffh  spirifB  and  good 
spirits — between  mirth  and  cheerfulness  is  not  so 
apparent :  but  by  and  bye,  when  you  will  no  longer 
feel  inclined  to  be  merry,  you  must  either  be  habitu* 
ally  cheerful'  or  habitually  dull.  Cheerfulness  dif- 
fers essentially  from  mirth,  in  its  being  a  lasting 
companion,  one  that  does  not  forsake  us  even  in  old 
age.  It  endures  through  life ;  bears  persons  up 
under  its  calamities  and  crosses ;  and  when  genuine, 
shines  brightest  as  we  descend  into  the  vale  of  years. 
"  In  laughter  there  is  sorrow ;  and  the  end  of  mirth 
is  often  heaviness ;  *'  but  christtan  cheerfulness  has 
no  such  alloy. 
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This  is  one  of  the  best  mottos  in  the  wodd  or 
one  of  the  worst,  according  to  the  meaning  at- 
tached to  it:  which  will  appear  from  the  conduct 
of  two  young  people  who  were  acquainted  with  each 
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Other;  each  of  whom  happened  to  take  the  above 
sentence  into  firequent  use.  Eliza  difliSced  and 
ridiculed  the  manner  in  which  it  was  applied  bj 
Ruth:  and  Ruth  could  not  but  disapprove  of  the 
way  in  which  it  was  used  by  Eliza.  The  purpose  to 
which  Ruth  appropriated  the  words,  and  the  way  in 
which  she  came  to  adopt  tiiem  as  her  motto,  MH 
be  explained  in  the  present  paper. 

Her  parents  were  persons  of  superior  education, 
but  their  income  was  limited  and  narrow;  so  that 
they  were  compelled  by  their  circumstances,  as 
well  as  inclined  by  their  good  sense,  to  study 
economy.  Ruth  entered  into  the  prudent  and  sen- 
sible views  of  her  parents  at  an  early  age  ;  and  her 
general  conduct  gave  them  so  much  satisfaction, 
that  on  the  day  she  was  fourteen,  her  motiier  in- 
formed her  that  from  that  time  she  should  be 
intrusted  with  the  purchase  and  entire  management 
of  her  own  dress;  and  that  her  annual  allowance 
would  be  increased  accordingly.  The  sum  now 
allotted  to  her  was  such  as  her  mother  considered 
sufficient,  with  prudence  and  management,  to  meet 
all  her  real  wants  and  reasonable  wishes. 

When  Ruth  received  her  first  quarterage,  the 
possession  of  a  sum  of  money  so  much  larger  than 
she  had  ever  been  mistress  of  before,  made  her  feel 
a  little  giddy.  However,  she  dqiosited  it  safely  in 
her  desk,  resolving  not  to  touch  it  till  it  was  really 
wanted.     Economy,  her  mother  tcAd  her,  did  not 
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consist  in  grudging  to  supply  our  wants,  but  in 
restraining  the  desire  for  superfluitiea.  Not  many 
days  after  she  had  entered  upon  this  new  responsi- 
bility, Ruth  accompanied  her  feither  and  mother  to 
a  neighbouring  market  town,  wh^e  they  frequently 
went  to  make  purchases,  as  they  lived  in  the  coun- 
try. She  had  often  been  with  them  on  former 
occasions ;  but  it  was  with  sensations  entirely  new 
that  she  now  walked  through  the  busy  streets  of 
this  town,  and  passed  its  long  rows  of  well-furnished 
shops.  Heretofore  she  had  surveyed  the  various 
tempting  arttdes  they  exhibited  merdy  as  an 
amuwng  spectacle:  and  with  no  more  idea  of  p08» 
tessing  any  of  them  than  one  has  of  purchasing 
the  curiosities  of  a  museum.  But  now  circum- 
stances were  altered.  Here  were  things,  and  pretty 
things  too,  that  she  might  have  if  she  pleaud.  And 
this  thought>  notwithstanding  Ruth's  prudent  tem- 
per and  good  resolutions,  presented  itself  to  her 
mind  temptingly. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  her  as  a  real  drndero'^ 
tui^  was  a  steel  purse,  of  which  she  saw  several, 
glittering  in  a  jeweller's  window.  There  wete  also 
silver  ones,  but  of  these  she  did  not  allow  h^self  to 
think.  A  new  purse,  now  that  she  had  so  much 
more  to  do  with  money,  appeared  very  suitable  for  a 
first  purchase. 

**  Mamma,"  said  she,  toudiing  her  mother's  elbowi 
*'  would  you  stop  one  minute  ?    I  think  I  should 
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like  one  of  those  purses."  Her  mother,  who  was 
aware  that  this  day's  excursion  would  prove  rather 
trying  to  her  daughter^  prudence,  replied,  *'  Yes,  I 
will  stop  a  minute ;  but  we  will  wait  here,  that  you 
may  have  time  to  consider,  before  you  go  in,  whe- 
ther you  tmmt  a  new  purse."  "  To  be  sure,"  said 
Ruth,  after  a  moment's  thought,  "  I  have  my  old 

silk  one ;  but  then ah  well,  /  can  do  wiikaut  it" 

she  added ;  and  without  giving  another  look  at  the 
shop  window,  she  hastened  on. 

'*  Now,"  said  her  mother,  **  you  have  saved  five  or 
six  shillings  by  that  moment's  consideration." 

At  this  time  beaver-  hats,  trimmed  with  satin, 
were  much  worn.  There  was  a  capital  hatter's 
in  the  town :  where  two  laige  bow  windows*  'fur- 
nished with  every  variety  of  «hade  and  shape,  to 
suit  all  ^cies,  caught  the  eye  of  the  fiur  passenger : 
some  loaded  with  nodding  plumes,  others  with  most 
becoming  pink  satin  linings,  and  trimmings  to 
match ;  and  some  with  broad  embossed  bands,  and 
dangling  tassels. 

"  Mamma,"  said  Ruth  again,  as  they  passed  tins 
shop,  '*  would  you  stop  one  minute  ?  don't  you 
think  a  beaver  hat  would  be  very  warm  and  com- 
fortable for  me  this  winter?  and  besides,  how  it 
would  save  my  straw  1  This  is  a  very,  pretty  one,  is 
it  not  ?— just  my  size  I  should  think : — shall  we  go 
in  and  inquire  the  price  ?  " 

'<  If  you  wish  it,  we  will,"  replied  her  mother ;  so 
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they  entered  the  shop  ;  where  a  genteelly  dressed  lady 
was  then  in  the  act  of  purchasing  one  of  the  very 
same  shape.  Ruth  seeing  this,  jogged  her  mother, 
that  she  might  notice  such  a  sanction  to  her  own 
choice.  They  now  inquired  ihe  price  of  the  article 
ki  question. 

"  Hiat  hat,  ladies,  is  one  guinea,  only,"  said  the 
shopkeeper. 

Ruth  darted  an  inquiring  look  at  her  motiier,  to 
know  whether  she  thought  it  cheap  or  dear. 

"  You  recollect  your  straw  hat,  I  suppose,  my 
dear,"  said  her  mollier.  **  Straws,  ma'am,"  inter- 
rupted the  shopkeeper,  are  now  considered  uncom* 
manly  common ; — quite  out^  in  feuA.  We  have  a 
surprising  demand  for  beavers  at  the  present  time ; 
our  manufacturer  assures  me  he  cannot  get  them 
made  up  fast  enough." 

Ruth's  respect  for  beavers  and  contempt  of  straws 
were  wonderfully  heightened  by  this  speech. 

**  Allow  me,  ma'am,"  continued  he,  "'to  recom- 
mend the  young  lady  to  try  it  on."  Ruth  knowing 
this  would  be  a  hazardous  experiment,  again  looked 
at  her  motiier;  she  then  reflected  a  moment; 
(which  it  must  be  confessed  is  a  diflicult  thing  to 
do  dispassionately  in  a  room  full  of  hats  and  bon- 
nets) and  then  whispered  to  her  motiier,  '*  I  'vnsh  we 
had  not  come  in,  for  after  all  /  could  do  without  it** 
"  I  am  very  sorry  we  have  given  you  any  trouble, 
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Sir/'  said  her  mother  to  the  shoj^eeper,  **  I  believe 
we  shall  not  purchase  one  this  morning." 

The  shopkeeper  bowed  coldly ;  and  whether  he 
or  Ruth  felt  most  disappointed  it  would  be  hard  to 
determine. 

Soon  afterwards  her  mother  had  occasion  to  go 
to  the  stationer's.  This  shop  displayed  a  great 
variety  of  articles  of  different  sorts  and  value,  from 
toys  to  telescopes.  After  looking  about  for  some 
time,  Ruth  said  to  her  mother^  "  I  am  very  glad  I 
did  not  buy  a  beaver  hat,  how  much  better  it  would  be 
to  have  something  that  would  last !  see,  are  not  these 
pretty  ?  "  added  she,  pointing  to  some  small  plated 
inkstands,  "  they  are  only  fifteen  shillings,  I  find." 
Her  mother  smiled.  "  Ah,  you  are  thinking  of  my 
writing  desk :  very  true ;  I  can  certainly  do  without 
it,**  continued  Ruth ;  and  with  this  consideration  she 
got  safely  out  of  the  shop. 

Her  mother  )iad  now  finished  her  business  in 
the  town :  but  as  they  were  returning  to  the  inn, 
a  pastry-cook's  window  reminded  Rulh  of  a  new 
want.  **  Mamma,"  said  she,  "  are  not  you  hungry  ? 
I  am  very ;  had  not  we  better  go  in  and  have  some- 
thing?" 

I  "  I  thought  you  brought  some  biscuits  in  your 
basket,"  said  her  mother ;  *'  True,  so  I  did/'  said 
Ruth,  "  wi  we  can  do  without  it  J* 

When  they  reached  the  inn,  the  chaise  not  beiiig 
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ready,  Ruth's  mother  drew  out  her  pencil*  ami 
wrote  something  on  the  back  of  a  biU ;  which  she 
then  handed  to  her  daughter,  saying,  "  See  my  dear, 
if  I  have  cast  this  up  right."  .  Ruth  took  the  paper, 
and  read  the  following  account. 

£    9.    d. 

A  steel  purse  0     5     6 

Beaver  hat  110 

Hated  inkstand 0  15     0 

Sundry  tarts 0    0  10 

Total,  saved  by  doing  without  it,  ^2     2    4 

Ruth  smiled,  and  said,  '*  Yes,  mamma,  it  is  quite 
right ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  you  I  should  have 
been  quite  wrongj'  "  Nay,  Ruth,'*  replied  her  mo« 
tiier,  "  I  must  give  you  some  credit  this  morning, 
for  haviug  yielded  so  easily,  to  my  suggestion  :  pru- 
dence does  not  consist  in  not  being  tempted,  but  in 
not  yielding  to  temptation.  Yes,  you  ha^e  saved  at 
least  2/.  2s.  4d.  this  moxning  by  the  timely  use  of 
those  few  simple  words ;  and  I  tiiink  they  would 
form  an  excellent  motto  for  you,  now  that  you  are 
entrusted  with  the  dLsposal  of  money."  "  Yes,"  said 
Ruth,  quite  delighted,  V  /  can  do  without  it :  this 
shall  be  my  motto  ;  I  will  write  it  on  the  lid  of  my 
money  box ;  it  is  an  excellent  motto,  mamma ! " 

When  Ruth  returned  home,  she  was  pleased  to 
think  nc4;  only  that  she  had  saved  her  money,  but 

VOL.  II.  H 
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that  not  one  of  the  articles  she  had  wished  for  was 
really  wanted.  She  now  congratulated  herself  that, 
to  the  mere  pleasure  of  novelty,  which  woald  have 
lasted  but  a  few  hours,  she  had  not  sacrificed  a  sum 
which  would,  by  and  bye,  purdiase  tMngs  that  she 
would  really  want,  and  that  she  could  not  do  without. 
Unnecessary  expences  alvrays  rob  either  ourselves 
or  others :  we  either*  deprive  ourselves  of  something 
essential  to  our'  comfort  afterwards  ;  or  defraud  the 
poor  and  destitute  Of  their  just'  claims.  Economy  and 
liberality  go  hand  in  hand. 

Ruth  found,  during  many  future  years,  that  the 
motto  thus  early  adopted,  vnis  of  excellent  use  as  a 
check  upon  her  expenditure :  indeed  it  led  her  to 
form  habits  of  self-denial  which  were  of  eseential  im- 
portance, to  her  during  life^  She  was  always  dressed 
with  a  graceM  simplicity,  far  ti^ore  pleasmg  to  per- 
sons of  good  sense  and  good  taste  than  a  more 
studied  style;  and  thus,  by  purchasing  only  such 
things  as  she  could  not  with  comfort  and  propriety 
do  without,  she  had  always  a  little  overplus  with 
which  to  relieve  her  poor  neighbours,  and  for  other 
useful  purposes.  *'  Ah,*'  SMd  she  to  her  mother,  as 
she  was  making  up  a  flannel  govm  for  an  old  goody 
who  was  '  sadly  had  of  the  i^heumatize,'  *'  poor  Betty 
Brown  would  have  been  obliged  to  do  without  this, 
if  I  had  not  sometimes  recollected  I  can  do  with' 
out  it," 

There  is  no  danger  of  economy  degenerotiiig  lato 
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covetousness,  when  what  is  saved  from  our  needless 
gratification  is  devoted  to  the  real  wants  of  others. 

"  If  I  had  not  remembered  my  motto/'  thought 
she,  on  another  occasion,  '*  when  the  man  called 
yesterday  with  his  box  of  lace,  I  should  not  have 
had  three  and  six  pence  to  spare  for  this  Bible  to 
day.  And  O,  how  much  better  I  can  do  witiiout  a 
piece  of  lace  to  my  frock,  than  my  poor  neighbour 
can  do  without  a  Bible  /'* 

How  many  a  superfluous  article  of  dress,  how 
many  a  trifle  that  wearies  or  disgusts  almost  as  soon 
as  possessed — ^how  many  a  needless  and  injurious 
dainty  to  please  the  palate  would  be  dispensed  with, 
and  how  many  more  of  the  destitute  might  be  re- 
lieved, if  persons  would  but  recollect,  and  recollect 
in  '  timet  ^  Ruth's^  excellent  motto — '*  /  can  do  with* 

out  h:' 
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"  I   CAN   DO  WITHOUT  IT." 


Thi8»  we  remarked,  was  one  of  tbe  best  mottos  in 
the  world,  or  one  of  die  worst.  Its  excellence  has 
appeared  in  the  use  made  of  it  by  Ruth,  the  econo- 
mist :  we  shall  nowt  according  to  promise,  proceed 
to  show  it  in  its  opposite  appropriation.  This  sen- 
tence, witii  some  variations,  though  not  professedly 
adopted  as  a  motto,  was  frequently  employed  by 
Eliza,  by  way  of  excuse  for  the  negligence  to  which 
the  indolence  of  her  dispontion  continually  indined 
her.  She  disliked^  beyond  every  things  that  patient 
care  which  is  essential  to  success ;  which  is  leqiusite 
in  order  to  do  any  thing  properly ;  and  which  expe- 
rience proves  to  be  the  best^  and,  in  the  end,  the 
shortest  way  in  all  the  concerns  of  life. 

This  temper  manifested  itself  in  Eliza  at  an  early 
age : — Suppose,  for  example^  she  was  writing  an 
exercise  with  a  bad  pen  that  spirted^  or  blotted^  or 
scratched  like  a  pin ; — ^rather  than  take  the  trouble 
of  mending  it,  she  would  say  to  herselft  //  will  do 
without  it,  or  /  can  manage  without ;  and  thus  her 
writing  was  rarely  fit  to  be  seen. 
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In  like  manner,  if  a  glide  broke  in  her  frock»  or  if 
the  string  came  out  of  her  shoe,  instead  of  replacing 
them  immediately,  she  would  exclaim,  "  How  pro^ 
yoking !  there's  that  tiresome  slide  gone ! "  adding 
"  ah,  well,  J  can  do  wiihoui  it"  and  then  she  would 
beg  somebody  to  pin  it  for  her— a  most  untidy  thing 
certainly :-— or  she  would  go  half  a  day  slip-shod  for 
want  of  a  shoe  string.  It  was  just  the  same  if  a 
stitch  came  undone  in  any  part  of  her  dress,  or  if  she 
had  torn  a  small  rent  in  her  frock ;  instead  of  recol- 
lecting that  true  saying — "  a  stitch  in  time  saves 
nine/'  she  would  let  it  go,  upon  the  strength  of  her 
favourite  saying,  till  it  became  a  long,  job  to  mend  it : 
so  that  her  mother  used  often  to  declare  that  she 
had  more  trouble  with  Eliza's  clothes  in  one  month, 
than  Ruth's  mamma  had  with  her's  in  a  whole  year ; 
and  no  wonder. 

Eliza  met  with  such  frequent  instances  of  the  mis- 
chievous tendency  of  her  favourite  excuse,  that  «ne 
would  have  thought  she  might  have  been  induced 
to  discard  it.  Scarcely  a  day  passed  but  she,  or 
those  around  her,  sulSered  more  or  less  from  it.  Not 
to  mention  such  misfortunes  as  the .  frequent  feJls  and 
bruises  which  occurred  from  loose  shoe  strings,  and 
the  like. 

One  time  she  sustained  a  considerable  loss  for 
wont  of  replacing  a  button  to  her  pocket.  She 
found  it  was  come  off  one  morning ;  and  saying, 
as  usual,  /  can  do  mthout  it,  she  substituted .  a  pin. 
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•^Pta»<,  though  very  .useful  things  in  their  way,. fu:e 
Cfirtaiiily  made  most  ,ase  of  by  lassy,  untidy  p^opfe* 
Things  went  thus  for  two  or  three  days :  hut  .At  Ai^ 
as  she  was  retoming  from  a  long  walk,. upon,  feeling 
fcHT  her  handkerohi^,  she. discovered  that  |lie  pp^et 
with  all  its  oonteste  iiad  .Scaped.  Bliza.felt  ^ok 
loss  considerably ;- for  beaidfiB  Jier  thimble*  ^.sUv^ 
knife,  a  pencil  cascj^  and  a.purse  with  jeyen  mi  sixr 
pence  in  it.  her  ^weket  tha*  day  ,nn&rtw»*t«ly^a. 
tained  a  beautiful  cozol  necklace^ which  bad.  btt^jt 
been  made  her  a  present  of.  A  very  improper  place 
for  a  necklace,  it  will  be  -^aid ;  very  true  :  bu^ .  tbe 
case  was  this  :-r-Bliza^  being  fond,  of  ornaments, 
came  down  that  4ay,  prepared  far  hear  W9ik,  with 
this  necklace  slipped  over,  her  tippet.  ^To  this  her 
mother  very  properly  objected,  as  having  a  .tawdry 
and  ungenteel  appearance,  and  desir.ed.Jtier  tprt^k^ 
it  off,  Eliza  ccnnplied  xehictantly ;  but  iiistead  of 
r^lacing  it  safely  up  stairs,  she  indolently  slipped  it 
into  her  pocket,  and  it^us  lost  it,  as  Xfilo^i  9^7^* 
Another  time,  one  of  her  bonnet-stpppga  coming 
unstitched,  she  fastened  it  .xm^  aa  y^xutt  with  a  p^i, 
and  going  out  with  it  in  this  state,  it  caine.  undp^^ 
when  she  was  walking  by  the  river  side :  the  wjj^ 
being  high,  it  blew  her  bonnet  off  into  the  water> 
and  there  she  saw  it  sailing  irrecoveraUy  ^own  the 
river,  like  a  swan.  One  day  her  mol^er  gave  her 
a  small  phial  containing  an  add  for  taking  out  ink 
s^pots,  and  other  stains ;  and  desired  her  to  write  a 
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label  for  it. — "  Dear  1 "  said  Eliza,  whieu  her  motiier 
was  out  of  hearing  "  it  will  do  just  as  well  wiikout 
it;  "  so  she  left  it  as  it  was.  So(» ttfter^her  niother 
feeling  xmwell,  desired  Eliza  to  gxve  her  a  few  drops 
of  salvolatile.— She  went  earelesdy  to  findihe  {Mel^ 
and  snatching  up  this  in  mistake,  gate  her  mother  ^ 
dose  of  the  poisonous  fluids  Being  aware  of-  hiex 
daughter's  careless  habits,  -she  ^oktanfltdj-'tastbd  -4 
litde  before  taking  the  whcde,  and  sq  discovered  the 
mistake.  Thus  it  wa3  that  indolent  habits,  sanOf 
tioned  by  a  foolish  saying,  endangered  even  tixe  ;li£d 
of  her  mother.  Eliza  felt  these  things ;  but. she  con« 
sidered  them  as  accidents  Bud  misfortunes,  not  as  the 
natural  consequences  of  her  laultB,  so  that  ihey  made 
no  useful  impression  upon  her. 

It  too  often  happened  that  she  varied  hex  mdttb 
by  the  altem^ite  use  of  aU  the  personal  pronouns. 
He,  she,  they,  or  you,  can  do  without  it,  was  as  com-* 
monly  heard  as  it.  This  was  usually  the  case  when 
any  little  service  was  required,  of  her  by  those 
around;  m  which  case,  the  strug;^  between  her 
inactive  habits  and  a  sense  of  duty  was  quickly  de- 
cided by  the  use  at  this  unfriendly  sentence.  Her 
father  and  mother,,  her.  brothers  and  sisters,  as  well 
as  her  neighbours,  missed  many  a  kind  service  by 
this  means. 

It  must  also  be  observed,  that  Eliza  rarely  applied 
these  words  to  herself  in  the  way  of  restraint.  When 
there  was  any  thing  that  she  wished  for,  it  was  sel- 
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dom  indeed  that  she  said,  /  can  do  without  it ;  fofj 
to  exercise  §elf  deinial,  requires  an  effort  of  mind 
much  more  painful  to'  the  indolent  than  any  bodily 
exertion.  Eliza  accordingly  treated  herself  mth 
every  ching  she  liked  that  she  could  by  any  means 
get  the  money  to  purchase ;  at  the  same  time  laugh^ 
ing  at  the  frugal  habits  of  her  friend  Ruth ;  and  often 
prophesying  that  she  would  die  a  miser. 

llie  inactivity  and  carelessness  of  Eliza's  disposi- 
tion extended  to  every  thing  in  which  she  was  called 
to  engage,  and  lamentably  retarded  the  progress  of 
her  educfition.  Her  father  and  mother  were  anxious 
to  furnish  her  with  every  useful  acquirement  in  tiieir 
power,  with  a  view  to  her  future  respectability,  use- 
fulness and  independence.  But  to  Eliza  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge^  of  whatever  kind,  was  extremely 
irksome.  Nothing  is  to  be  attained  without  trouble ; 
and  trouble  was  the  thing  she  could  not  endiure. 
Whatever  was  proposed  to  her  as  a  desirable  study, 
she  used  to  think,  if  hot  to  say,  that  she  could  do 
without  t7.  Therefore,  notwithstanding  the  cost  and 
pains  that  were  bestowed  upon  her,  she  grew  up  ill 
informed  and  unfurnished*  Even  reading  was  a  toil' 
which  she  thought  she  could  do  as  well  without,  un- 
less a  book  happened  to  be  merely  entertaining. 

It  will  not  be  imagined  that  a  person  so  slothful  inr 
business  should  be  '*  fervent  in  spirit,*'  or  active  in 
"  serving  the  Lord."  The  concerns  of  the  soul,  in- 
deed, are  the  first  to  suffer  from  an  indolent  temper; 
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If  *'  the  kingdom  of  heaven  must  suffer  violence,  and 
if  evjen  the  violent  can  only  take  it  by  force,"  how 
shall  the  feeble  and  languid  efforts  of  indolence  pre- 
vail ?  Alas,  religion  was  one  of  the  things  that  poor 
Eliza  was  contented  to  do  without.  In  spite  of  a 
pious  education,  and  occasional  impressions,  she  too 
often  excused  her  negle^  of  prayer,  and  other  means 
of  grace,  by  the  secret  application  of  her  favourite 
sentence. 

At  length  a  time  arrived,  long  anticipated  by  her 
parents,  when  their  circumstances  rendered  it  neces- 
sary that  Eliza  should  do  something  for  her  own 
maintenance  ;  and  now,  notwithstanding  all  the  pains 
that  had  been  bestowed  upon  her  education,  the  ut- 
most that  could  be  said  of  her,  in  an  advertisement 
drawn  up  by  her  disappointed  father,  was  to  this 
effect. — 

**  Wants  a  situation  as  governess  to  the  younger 
children  in  a  private  family,  or  as  under  teacher  in  a 
school,  a  young  person  of  req>ectable  connections 
who  is  qualified  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  English 
grammar ;  to  superintend  plain  work,  or  to  make 
herself  useful  in  any  way  that  may  be  required." 

How  different  an  account  would  have  been  given 
of  Eliza's  qualifications,  and  in  how  different  a  sphere 
might  she  have  moved,  if  she  had  not  so  often  thought 
and  said  of  this  attainment,  and  of  that  pursuit,  /  can 
do  mthout  it ! 

In   these   humbling   circumstances,    she   amused 
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herself  witii  fruitlesfi  ^wishes  for  a  fortune,  in  order 
that  she  might  not  be  obliged  to  exert  herself ;  not 
considering  'that  the  same  inactive  temper  whicL 
makes  a  poor  person  helpless  and  dependent,  renders 
the  rich  discontented  and  miserable. 

We  cannot  stay  to  detail  the  subsequent  misfor- 
tunes oi  Eliza.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  a  time 
arrived  when  sbe  had  some  practical  experience  of 
tiie  virtues  of  her  motto,  in  a  way  little  desired. 
Instead  of  saying,  as  tormerly,  /  can  do  vntfumt  it, 
she  was  compiled  very  often  to  8ay«-«-I  nuui  do 
without ;  and  that,  not  in  reference  to  the  luxuries 
of  Hfe,  but  to  some  of  its  most  essential  wants.  How 
much  better  it  is  to  say~-I  can  do  without  it,  of  a 
superfluity,  than  to  say — I  must  do  without  it,  of  a 
comfort !  Let  those  who  would  avoid  all  danger  of 
the  latter,  early  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  Imner ; 
and  let  them  kam  nicely  to  distinguish  between 
tiiQse  things  which,  withput  any  re4d  piivatian  may 
be  done  without,  and  those  which  cannot  be  neglected 
but  by  the  sacrifice  of  respectability ^uBefalneas,  and 
happiness* 


XX. 
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Tkbbb  wajs  a-  little  girl  called  Fanny,  who  had 
tiie  mififoitone  one  day  tx)  bite  her  tongue,  as  she 
was  eating  her  breaHast*  It  hurt  her  so  much 
that  she  could  scarcely  help  crying ;  and  even  when 
the  first  smart  was  over  it  continued  so  sore  that 
whenever  she  spoke  it  pained  her  considerably. 
Finding  this  to  be  the  case>  she  said  very  pitifully 
to  her  mother,  "  Mamma,  you  can't  think  how  it 
hurts  me  when  I  speak  I  **  *'  Does  it  ?  "  replied  her 
mother,  "  then  1*11  tell  you  what  I  would  advise  you 
to  do ; — ^resolve  all  this  day  to  say  nothing  but 
what  is  either  necessary  or  useful ;  this  will  give 
your  toi^e  a  fine  holiday,  and  may  answer  more 
purposed  than  one. 

Fanny,  knowing  that  she  had  the  character  of 
being  somewhat  loquacious,  could  not  help  laughing 
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at  this ;  and  said,  "  Well,  I  mil  try  for  once ;  so, 
mum  ;  I  am  going  to  begin  now,  manmia." 

Mother.  Do  so;  and  whenever  you  are  begin- 
ning to  speak,  be  sure  you  ask  yourself  whether 
what  you  were  going  to  say  wad  likely  to  be  of  any 
use,  or  whether  it  was  necessary. 

FANinr.  Yes,  yes,  I  will :  but  don't  talk  to  me, 
mamma,  for  fear : — so  saying,  she  screwed  up  her 
lips,  and  taking  her  work^  sat  for  about  five  minutes 
as  still  as  a  mouse.  She  then  looked  up,  smiled, 
and  nodded  at  her  mother,  as  much  as  to  say  "  see 
how  well  I  can  hold  my  tongue,"  still  screwing  her 
lips  very  tight  for  fear  she  should  speak.  Soon 
however  she  began  to  feel  a  great  inclination  to  say 
something;  and  was  glad  to  recollect  that  if  she 
could  but  think  of  any  thing  either  useful  or  neces- 
sary, she  might  speak.  Whereupon  she  endeavoured 
to  find  something  to  say  that  would  come  within  the 
act.  To  aid  her  invention,  she  looked  all  round  the 
room : — 

Fanny.  Mamma,  don't  you  think  the  fire  wants 
stirring  ?  (This  question,  she  thought,  savoured  oi 
both  qualifications.) 

Mother.  Not  at  present,  my  dear. 

Then  followed  another  long  silence:  for  Fanny 
found  it  vastly  more  difficult  than  she  had  any  pre- 
vious idea  of,  to  think  of  any  thing  useful  to  talk 
about;  and  she  knew  her  mamma  would  laugh  at 
her  if  she  said  what  was  obviously  idle  or  siUy,  jusi; 
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now.  She  was  begmning  to  repent  having  made 
such  an  agreement,  when  her  three  elder  sisters  en- ^ 
tered  the  room.  She  now  thought  it  quite  reason- - 
able,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  to  tell  them  of  her- 
misfortune,  which  she  did  at  considerable  length,  and. 
with  many  needless  digressions;  (the  usual  custom; 
with  great  talkers)  upon  which  they  all  laughed;, 
prophesying  that  her  resolution  would  not  last  half - 
an  hour ;  and  rallying  her  for  telling  such  a  long: 
story  with  a  sore  t(mgue. 

Soon  after,  some  ladies  called  to  pay  tlieir  mo*: 
ther  a  morning  visit.  This  gave  Fanny's  tongue 
such  a  long  rest,  that  the  moment  they  were  gone 
it  seemed  irresistibly  to  resume  its  wonted  func- 
tions. 

Faknt.  What  a  while  old  Mrs.  W.  has  had  that 
brown  satin  pe&se !  Really,  poor  old  lady,  I  am 
quite  tired  of  seeing  her  in  it ! 

MoTHEB.  How  is  your  tongue.  Fanny. 

Fannt.  O,  better,  mamma,  thank  you,  almost 
welL 

MoTHSB.  I  am  sorry  for  it :  I  was  in  hopes  it 
would  have  been  sore  enough  at  least  to  prevent 
your  making  impertinent  remarks  upon  any  body  all 
this  day.  ^ 

Fannt.  No  but  really,  mamma,  is  it  not  an  old 
rubbishing  thing  ? 

MoTHEB.  l  don't  know,  indeed  :  it  is  no  business 
of  mine  ;  therefore  I  took  no  notice  of  it 
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Afidlence  ensued  afber  tiiis:  but  oonyexsalion  .le- 
vired  when  Caroline,  who  had  stdod  f or  '^ome^tiiiie 
with  her  eyes  fixed  on  their  opposite  neighbobr'^ 
window,  suddenly  exdtiimedi  **  I  do  believe  the 
Jones's  are  going  to  have  company,  again  to  day ! 
the  servant  has  just  been  lighting  therfire  in  the 
dravmig-room ;  and  there  is  Miss.  Jones  now  gone 
up  to  dress :  I  saw  her  draw  down  the  blinds  in.  her 
room  this  instant/'  **  So  she  is/'  said  Laoyi  looking 
up :  "I  never  knew  such  people  in  my  lifb  I  they 
are  always  having  company/' 

"  I  wonder  who  they  are.  expecting  to  day !"  said 
Eliza,  "  dinner  company^  I  suppose/' 

The  proceedings  of  their  neighbours*  the  Jones's, 
continued  to  furnish  matter  for  various  sagacious 
conjectures  and  remarks  icst  a  oonsidesable  time ; 
at  length  Caroline  exclaimed  with  t&e  eag^ness  of 
discovery — 

"  Look !  look !  there's  the  baker  now  at  tiie  door, 
with  a  whole  tray  fiill  of  tarts  and  things:  make 
haste,  or  he'll  be  gone  in/' 

LuoY.  So  he  is,  I .  declare ;  it  ic  a  dinner-party 
then :  well,  we  shall  see  presently^  I  hope,  who  are 
coming. 

Cabolinx,  O  no,  they  never  dine  tiU  five,  when 
Ihey  have  company. 

Eliza.  And  it  will  be  dark  then ;  how  tiresome ! 

Lvct.  If  Miss  Jones  is  not  dressed  already !  she 
is  this  instant  come  into  the  drawing-room. 
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OaboiiZnb.  Stand  Imck,  stand  hack !  don't  let  her 
see  us  all  staring :  ah,  there  she  is ; — got  on  her  pink 
sarcenet  body  and  sleeyes  to  d^y ; — how  pretty  that 
dress  is,  to  be  sure  1 

EuzA,  And  how  nicely 4lhe  has  done  her  hair; 
look  Caroline — braided  behind^ 

LucT.  There,  she  is  putting  down  the  sash.  Thdt 
chinmey  smokes,  I. know,  with  this  wind. 

FAmsrr.  And  there  is  that  little  figure,  Martha 
Jones,  come  down  now :  do  look,  as  broad  as  she  is 
long :  what  a  little  fright  that  child  is,  to  be  sure  ! 

MoTnsa,  Bray,  Fanny,  was  that  remark— ii«^/ 
or  necessary  P 

Fanny.  O  but  mamma,  I  assure  you,  my  tongue 
is  quite  well  now. 

MoTHBB.  I '  am  sorry  for  it,  my  dear.  t)o  you 
know,  I  should  think  it  well  worth  while  to  bite  my 
tongue  every  day,  if  there  were  no  other  means  of 
keeping  it  in  order. 

At  this  the  girls  laughed;  but  their  mother  re- 
suming her  gravity,  thus  continued : 

"My  dear  giils,  I  should  before  now  have  put 
a  slop  to  this  idle  gossippoBg,  if  i  had  not  hoped  to 
convince  you  of  the  MLy  of  it.  It  is  no  wonder,  1 
confess,  that  at  your  age  you  should  learn  to  imitate 
a  style  of  remark  which  is  but  too  prevalent  in  so- 
ciety.— Nothing  indeed  is  more  contagious :  but  let 
me  also  teU  you,  that  girls  of  your  age,  and  of  your 
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advantages  t  are  capable  of  seeing  the  meanness  of  it : 
add  ought  to  despise  it.  It  is  the:  chief  end  of  edu« 
cation  to  raise  the  minds  of  women  above  sudi 
trifling  as  this.  But  if  a  young  person  who  has  been 
taught  to  thtrJc,  whose  taste  has  been  cultivated,  and 
who  might  therefore  possess  internal  resources,  has 
as  much  idle  curiosity  about  tiie  a&irs  of  her  neigh- 
bours, and  is  as  fond  of  retailing  petty  scandal  con- 
cerning them,  as  an  uneducated  woman,  it  proves 
that  her  mind  is  incurably  mean  and  vulgar,  and 
that  cultivation  is  lost  upon  her. 

"  This  sort  of  goesipping,  my  dear  girls,  is  the 
disgrace  of  our  sez.  The  pursuits  of  women  lying 
necessarily  within  a  narrow  sphere,  they,  naturally 
sink,  unless  raised  by  refinement,  or  by  strong  prin- 
ciple»  into,  that  littleness  of  character  for  which,  even 
their  own  husbands  and  feitliers  (if  they  are  men  of 
sense)  are  tempted  to  despise  them.  The  minds  of 
men,  from  their  engagements  in  business,  necessarily 
take  a  larger  range ;  and  they  are,  in  general,  too 
much  occupied  with  concerns  comparatively  impor- 
tant, to  enter  into  the  minute  details  which  amuse 
women.  But  women  of  education  have  no  such  plea 
to  urge.  When  your  father  and  I  direct  you  to  this 
or  that  pursuit,  it  is  not  so  much  for  the  sake  oi 
your  possessing  that  particular  branch  of  know- 
ledge ;  but  that  by  knowledge  in  general,  you  may 
become  intelligent  and  superior ;  and  ihaX  you  may 
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be  furnished  witii  resources  which  will  save  you  ^m 
the  miserable  necessity  of  seeking  amusement  from 
intercourse  with  your  neighbours,  and  an  acquaint* 
dnce  with  their  affairs* 

"  Let  us  suppose,  now,  that  this  morning  you  had 
been  all  more  industriously  inclined ;  and  had  been 
engaged  in  any  of  your  employments  with  that  ar<^ 
iLour  which  some  happy  young  people  manifeist  in 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge :  would  you,  in  that 
case,  have  felt  any  desire  to  know  the  date  of  Mrs; 
W;'s  pelisse :  or  any  curiosity  in  the  proceedings  of 
our  neighbours  the  Jones's  ?  No :  you  would  then 
nave  thought  it  a  most  impertinent  interruption,  if 
any  one  had  attempted  to  entertain  you  wifch  such 
particulars :  but  when  the  mind  is  indolent  and 
tmpty»  then  it  can  receive  amusement  from  the  most 
contemptible  sources.  Learn  then,  to  check  this 
mean  propensity.  Despise  such  thoughts  whenever 
you  are  tempted  to  indulge  them  :  recollect  that 
this  low  curiosity  is  the  combined  result  of  idleness, 
ignorance,  emptiness  and  ill-nature ;  and  fly  to  useful 
occupation  as  the  most  successful  antidote  against 
the  evil.  Nor  let  it  be  forgotten,  that  such  im- 
pertinent remarks  as  these  come  directly  under  the 
description  of  those  "  idle  words,"  of  which  an  ac- 
count must  be  given  in  the  day  of  judgment.  Yes» 
this  vulgar  trifling  is  as  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
of  Christian  benevolence,  and  with  the  grand  rule  of 
"  doing  to  others  as  we  would  that  they  should  do 
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to  US,''  as  it  is  with  te&aemeat  of  taste  and  dignity 
of  character." 

"  Who  would  have  thought/'  said  little  Faimy« 
"  that  my  happening  to  bite  my  tongue  this  morn- 
ing, would  have  led  to  all  this  ? " 

*'  It  would  be  a  fortunate  bite  for  you,  Fanny/' 
said  her  mother,  "  and  for  your  neighbour;  if  it 
should  make  you  more  careful  in  the  use  of  it.  If 
we  were  liable  to  such  a  misfortune  whenever  we  use 
our  tongues  improperly,  some  persons  would  be  in  a 
constant  agony : — now,  if  our  consciences  were  but 
half  as  sensible  as  our  nerves,  they  would  answer  the 
purpose  much  better. — ^Foolish  talking  pains  a  good 
consdenoe,  just  as  continual  speaking  hurts  a  sore 
tongue ;  and  if  we  did  but  regard  one  smart  as  much 
as  the  other,  it  would  act  as  a  constant  dieck  upon 
the  imruly  member." 


XXI. 

THB  DISCOMTSNTED  PENDULUM. 

An  old  clock  that  had  stood  for  fifty  years  in  a 
farmer's  kitchen  without  giving  its  owner  any  cause 
of  complaint,  early  one  summer's  morning,  before  the 
feunily  was  stirring,  suddenly  stopped. 

Upon  this,  the  dial-plate  (if  we  may  credit  the 
feble)  changed  countenance  with  alarm :  the  hands 
made  an  ineffectual  effort  to  continue  their  course : 
the  wheels  remained  motionless  with  surprise ;  the 
weights  hung  speechless ;  each  member  felt  disposed 
to  lay  the  blame  on  the  others.  At  length  the  dial 
instituted  a  formal  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
stagnation ;  when  hands,  wheels,  weights,  with  one 
voice,  protested  their  innocence.  But  now  a  faint 
tick  was  heard  below,  from  the  pendulum,  who  thus 
spoke : — 

"  I  confess  myself  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  the  pre- 
sent stoppage ;  and  am  willing,  for  the  general  sa- 
tisfaction, to  assign  my  reasons.  The  truth  is,  that 
I  am  tired  of  ticking."     Upon  hearing  this,  the  old 
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clock  became  so  enraged  that  it  was  on  the  point  of 

'*  hazy  wire  !  "  exclaimed  the  dial-plate,  holding 
up  its  hands. 

"  Very  good !  "  replied  the  pendulimi,  **  it  is 
vastly  easy  for  you.  Mistress  Dial,  who  have  always, 
as  every  body  knows,  set  yourself  up  above  me— it  is 
vastly  easy  for  you,  I  say,  to  accuse  other  people  of 
laziness !  You,  who  have  had  nothing  to  do  all  the 
days  of  your  life  but  to  stare  people  in  the  face,  and 
to  amuse  yourself  with  vratching  all  tliat  goes  on  in 
the  kitchen !  Think,  I  beseech  you,  how  you  would 
like  to  be  shut  up  for  life  in  this  dark  closet,  and  wag 
backwards  and  forwards,  year  after  year,  as  I  do." 

"  As  to  that,"  said  the  dial,  "  is  there  not  a 
window  in  your  house  on  purpose  for  you  to  look 
through  ?  " 

*'  For  all  that,"  resumed  the  pendulum,  "  it  is 
very  dark  here :  and  although  there  is  a  window, 
I  dare  not  stop,  even  for  an  instant,  to  look  out. 
Besides,  I  am  really  weary  of  my  way  of  lif e  ;  and 
if  you  please,  I'll  tell  you  how  I  took  this  disgust 
at  my  employment.  This  morning  I  happened  to 
be  calculating  how  many  times  I  should  have  to  tick 
in  the  course  only  of  the  next  twenty-four  hours  : 
perhaps  some  of  you,  above  there,  can  give  me  the 
exact  sum." 

The  minute  hand,  being  quick  at  figures,  instantly 
replied,  "  Eighty-six  thousand,  four  hundred  times.*' 
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••  Exactly  so,"  replied  the  pendulum :  *'  'W'ell,  I 
appeal  to  you  all,  if  the  thought  of  this  was  not 
enough  to  fatigue  one  ?  and  when  I  began  to  mul« 
tiply  the  strokes  of  one  day  by  those  of  months  and 
years,  really  it  is  no  wonder  if  I  felt  discouraged  at 
the  prospect :  su  after  a  great  deal  of  reasoning  and 
hesitation,  thinks  I  to  myself*- I'll  stop." 

The  dial  could  scarcely  keep  its  countenance 
during  this  harangue ;  but,  resuming  its  gravity, 
thus  replied : — 

"  Dear  Mr.  Pendulum,  I  am  really  astonished  that 
such  a  useful,  industrious  person  as  yourself  should 
have  been  overcome  by  this  sudden  suggestion.  It 
is  true  you  have  done  a  great  deal  of  work  in-,  your 
time.  So  we  have  all,  and  are  likely  to  do;  and 
although  this  may  fatigue  us  to  think  of,  the  ques- 
tion is,  whether  it  will  fatigue  na  to  do :  would  you 
now  do  me  the  favour  to  give  about  half  a  dozen 
strokes,  to  illustrate  my  argument  ?  " 

The  pendulum  complied,  and  ticked  six  times  at 
its  usual  pace : — "  Now,"  resumed  the  dial,  "  may  I 
be  allowed  to  inquire,  if  that  exertion  was  at  all 
fatiguing  or  disagreeable  to  you  ?  " 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  replied  the  pendulum ; — ••  it 
is  not  of  six  strokes  that  I  complain,  nor  of  sixty, 
but  of  millions.*' 

**  Very  gockl,"  replied  the  dial,  *'  but  recollect 
that  although  you  may  think  of  a  million  strokes 
in  an  instant,  you  are  required  to  execute  but  one ; 
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and  that  however  often  you  xnsy  hereafter  have  to 
swings  a  moment  will  always  be  given  you  tX)  swing 

"  That  consideration  staggers  me,  I  confess/'  said 
the  pendulum. 

*'  TkieiL  I  hope/'  resumed  -the  dial-plate,  "  we 
shall  all  immediately  return  to  our  duty;  for  the 
maids. will  lie-in  bed  till  noon  if  we  stand  idling 
thus/'  >  . 

Upon  this,  the  weights,  who  had  never  been 
accused' of  <  iight' ocmdUct,  used  all  their  influence 
in  urging  him  to  proceed :  when,  as  with  one  con- 
sent,  the  wheels  began  to  turn,  the  hands  began  to 
move,  the  pendulum  began  to  wag,  and,  to  its  credit, 
ticked  as  loud  as  ever ;  while  a  beam  of  the  rising 
sun  that'  streamed  through  a  hole  in  the  kitchen 
diutter,  shining  full  upon  the  dial-plate,  it  brightened 
up  aa  if'ndthing  had  been  the  matter. 

When  the  foMer  came  down  to  break&st  that 
monung,  upon  looking  at  the  dock  he  declared 
that  his  watch  had  gained  half'  an  hour  in  the 
night.  '     ' 
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MORAL. 

It  is, said  by  a  celebrated  modem  iimter,  "Take 
care  of  tiie  iftttttides  and  the  hours  will  take  care  of 
theiQ^elves."  Hub  is  an  admirable  biztt ;  and  might 
be  very  seasonably  recollected  when  we  begin  to  be 
"  weary  in  well  doing/'  from  the  thought  of  having 
a  great  deal  to  do.  Hie  present  is  all  we  have  to 
manage:  the  past  is  irrecoverable;  the  future  is 
uncertain; . nor  is  it  feir  to  bturden  one  moment  with 
the  weight  of  the  next.  Sufficient  unto  the  moment 
is  the  txottbLe  thei^of.  '  If  we  ,had  to  walk  a  hundred 
BukiV  we:  still  need  set  :but  one  step  at  a  tune,  and 
thia  process  contiinied  would  infallibly  briog  us  to 
ouj:^  jouiXuey's  :end*  Fatigue  generally  begins,  and  is 
ahv»ys  increased  by  ealculatuig  in  a  minute  the 
^certidoi  of  hoois. ' 

Hiusy  in  looking  forward  to  foture  life  let  us  re- 
collect that  we  have  not  to  sustain  all  its  toil,  to  en- 
dure all  its  sofFerings,  or  to  encounter  all  its  crosses 
'^'at  once.  One  moment  comes  laden  with  its  own 
little  burden,  then  flies,  and  is  succeeded  by  another 
no  heavier  than  the  last ;  if  one  could  be  sustained, 
so  can  another,  and  another. 
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Even  in  looking  forward  to  a  single  day  the  spirit 
may  sometimes  faint  from  an  anticipation  of  tbe 
duties,  the  labours,  the  trials  to  temper  and  patience 
that  may  be  expected.  Now  this  is  unjustly  laying 
tbe  burden  of  many  thousand  moments  upon  one. 
Let  any  one  resolve  to  do  right  now,  leaving  then  to 
do  as  it  can,  and  if  he  were  to  live  to  tiie  age  of 
Methuselah,  he  would  never  err.  But  die  common 
error  is. to  resolve  to  act  right  to-morrow,  or  next 
time,  but  now,  just  this  once»  we  must  go  on  the 
same  as  ever. 

It  seems  easier  to  do  right  to-morrow  than  to-day, 
merely  because  we  forget  that .  when  to-morrow 
comes,  tfien  will  be  now.  Hius  life  passes,  with 
many,  in  resolutions  for  the  future  which  the  present 
never  fulfils. 

It  is  not  thus  with  those  who,  ''  by  patient  contu 
nuance  in  well  doing,  seek  for  glory,  honour,  and 
immortality :  "-—day  by  day,  minute  by  minute, 
they  execute  the  appointed  task  to  which  the  requi- 
site measure  of  time  and  strength  is  proportioned ; 
and  thus,  having  worked  while  it.  was  caUed  day, 
they  at  lengtii  rest  from  their  labours,  and  their 
"  works  follow  them.'* 

Let  us  then,  **  whatever  our  hands  find  to  do,  do 
it  with  all  our  might,  recollecting,  thatitotffis  the 
proper  and  die  accepted  time/* 
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Mrs.  Nbwton  had  two  daughters,  named  Susan 
aud  Maria :  they  lived  a  retired  life  in  the  country ; 
4Lnd  as  they  seldom  saw  company,  they  were  both 
exceedingly  delighted  one  morning  at  bresikfast, 
when  their  mother  read  them  part  of  a  letter  she  had 
Just  received  from  her  niece.  Miss  Newton,  in  Lon- 
don, saying,  that  she  intended  to  come  and  pass  a 
month  with  them  very  shortly. 

Susan  and  Maria  were  girls  of  thirteen  and  four- 
teen years  of  age  :  but  their  cousin  was  grown  up. 
They  had  never  seen  her,  but  they  had  often  heard 
their  mamma  say,  that  she  was  a  very  amiable  and 
sensible  young  woman,  therefore  they  were  very  im- 
patient for  her  coming,  and,  indeed,  thought  of  little 
besides  from  this  time  to  that  of  her  arrival. 

Susan  Newton  was  a  gentle,  affectionate  girl ; 
her  manners  were  refined,  and  her  temper  sweet  and 
obliging.     Mana  was  lively  and  talkative ;  she  liked 
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Teiy  much  to  be  noticed  by  strangers ;  and  she  had 
a  foolish  idea  that  whatever  she  said  or  did  before 
others,  they  were  observing  her  and  thinking  of 
her;^ — a  mistake  which  always  arises  from  persons' 
thinking  too  much  of  themselves.  Maria  was  also 
very  apt  to  feel  jealous  of  her  sister,  having  a  great 
desire  that  people  should  love  her  the  best:— and 
the  very  first  thought  that  sprung  up  in  her  litde 
selfish  heart,  when  she  heard  of  her  cousin's  coming, 
was,  that  she  hoped  she  would  love  her  better  than 
her  sister.  Such  thoughts  look  very  frightful  set 
^ddwn  in  black  and  whiter  and  yet  they  do  not  ap- 
pear at  all'lnore  iso  than  they  really  are-  when  con- 
cealed from  every  eye  in  some  dark  crevice  of  the 
heart.  Maria  accordingly  began,  from  that  instant, 
contriving  what  dhe  could  do  to  ingratiate  herself  in 
her  cousin'sT' favour;  and  worse  than  that,  how  fihe 
could  make  herself  appear  more  amiable  and  agree- 
able than  Susan ;  whereas  Susan,  in  the  simplicity 
of  her  heart,' Ihought  duly  of  the  pleasure  she  should 
enjoy  in  her  cbuidh's  company. 

On  the  day  appointed;  Mrs.  Newtont  set*  off  in  the 
little  pony-chaise  which  she  kept,  to  meet  her  nkee 
at  the  neighbouring  town  r  for  the  stage  coach  did 
not  come  within  ^e  miles  of  their  retured  village. 
Susan  and  Maria  remained  at  home ;  and  before 
their  mother  could  well  have  reached  the  town  to 
which  she  wbjs  going,  their  impatience  made  them 
imagine  it  waji^thne  for  her  to  retom.    Aoeordiii|^ 
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they  placed  theinselves  in  the  bow  window  that  looked 
towards  the  road,  in  order  that:  tibey  might  catch  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  chaise.     Susan,  indeed,  was  wise 
enough  to  take,  lier  work,  so  thai:  .the  time  did  not 
seem  so  extremely  tedious  to  her  as  it  did  to  Maria, 
who  expressed  her i. uneasiness  horn,  time  to  time,  by 
exclaiming,  *:*  What,  a  ^^lile  they  are  1 "-— "  I  begin 
to  be  afraid  that  cousin  is  not  come  !  " — ''  How  I 
: wish  they  .woidd  .come!" — and  the  like.    Every 
gig,  cart^.  Tiraggon,  or  .wheelbarrow  that  was  heard 
at  a  distance,  Maria  felt  sure  was .  it.    But  Susan 
(.wisely  suspended  her.. opinion  till  they  came  within 
tjeigfat.  .  At  lAs1>^that  is,  just  about  tjbe  time  that 
:. might  luave  b»en  expected — ^the  grey  pony  made 
:its   appeanuuce,  and .  presently   stopped,  with   their 
iguest, .before,  the  gate.    Maria,  by  this  time,  had 
((Wrought  heoielf  into  such  an  ^agitation,  that  her 
cheeks  were^  aU  in  crimson  glow;   and  she  made 
•  two  or  three  blunders  in  the.  sentence  which  she 
had  prepared  for  the  first  greeting.    So.  that  Susan, 
who  had  made  no  preparation  at  all,  and  only  said, 
"  How*  d*ye  do,  cousin  ?  *'  appeared  on  this  occa- 
sion tO'.tlxe  ^most  adiilmtage.    Miss  Newton  kissed 
-  them^  both.iaffectionately;   but  not  being  in  good 
•health  she- waa  gready  fatigued  by  her  journey,  and 
•otmld  not  therefore  take  much  notice  of  either  of 
them  that  evening.     Maria  remarked  several  times, 
*'  hoYT  V0ry,WjpcY  she  was  her  cousin  was  so  poorly." 
But  Susan,  iiriio  perceived  it  was«.fatiguing  to  her 
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to  reply,  said  nothing  about  it ;  only  she  set  a  foot* 
stool  for  her  to  rest  her  feet  upon,  and  gently  placed 
one  of  the  sofa  pillows  at  the  back  of  her  chair ;  and 
when  she  smiled  and  said,  "  Thank  you  love/' 
Maria  wished  she  had  thought  of  it,  and  said,  "  Ah, 
that  is  right ;  I  am  sure  cousin  must  want  something 
to  lean  upon.  How  I  do  hope  she  will  be  better  to- 
morrow. 

She  was  better  the  next  day ;  and  soon  rendered 
herself  so  agreeable  to  the  young  folks,  by  her  ami- 
able manners  and  intelligent  conversation,  that  they 
were  both  delighted  with  their  relation.  Susan  soon 
felt  a  tender  affection  for  her,  and  Maria  an  increased 
desire  to  win  her  regard.  For  this  purpose,  she 
employed  several  means  which  proved  her  to  be 
very  unskilful  in  the  culture  of  true  affection.  For 
instance,  she  would  go  to  her  cousin  several  times  in 
a  day,  and  throwing  her  arms  roimd  her  neck»  kiss 
her  repeatedly,  till  it  became  really  troublesome : 
then  she  would  say,  "  Dear  cousin,  how  I  love  you ! 
I  don't  think  you  know  half  how  much  I  love  you ; " 
and  other  things  of  the  same  kind : — ^things  which  are 
all  very  well,  occasionally,  when  they  are  ihe  genuine 
and  spontaneous  expressions  of  affection ;  but  when 
employed  as  mere  professions  to  gain  fevour,  which 
is  oftener  the  case,  they  are  exceedingly  troublesome 
and  disagreeable. 

Susan's  love  was  expressed  in  a. different  way. 
She  shewed  her  respect  for  her  cousin  by  listening 
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attentiTely  t»  her  coaversation ;  and  her  affection, 
chiefly  by  thinking  of,  and  doing  little  things,  which 
she  thought  might  promote  her  comfort  or  conve- 
nience. Maria,  indeed,  was  very  officious  in  waiting 
upon  her ;  but  as  her  object  in  so  doing  was  not  so 
much  to  accommodate  her  cousin  as  to  i^ew  her 
own  attentions,  she  often  made  mistakes,  and  gave 
more  trouble  than  she  rendered  service.  She  had 
also  a  very  unpleasant  way  of  saying  flattering 
things,  which  always  means,  that  persons  wish  to  be 
flattered  in  return*  '*  Dear  cousin,"  she  would  say« 
"  how  I  do  admire  the  colour  of  your  hair  !  " — or 
*•  how  sweetly  cousin  sings  !  "-—or,  **  how  I  do  wish 
I  could  write  such  a  nice  hand  as  cousin ! "  But 
Susan  very  properly  thought,  it  would  be  a  liberty 
in  a  girl  of  her  age  to  make  such  remarks ;  she  was 
content  to  make  them  to  herself,  and  to  endeavour  to 
imitate  her  cousin's  excellencies. 

During  the  whole  time  of  Miss  Newton's  visit* 
Maria  was  so  anxious  to  be  in  her  company,  that 
she  neglected  her  usual  business,  and  did  not  apply 
properly  to  any  thing ;  while  Susan  went  regularly 
about  her  usual  studies ;  and  besides  that,  knowing 
that  her  mamma  wished  to  enjoy  as  much  of  her 
niece's  company  as  possible,  she  undertook  many 
little  domestic  offices  that  she  was  unaccustomed  to, 
in  order  that  her  mother  might  have  the  more  lei- 
sure. Thus  she  was  often  absent  from  the  parlour 
for   a  long   time ;   at   which   Maria   secretly  both 
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rejoiced  and  wondered ;  for  she  cotisidered  that  her 
sister's  absence  afforded  her  a  cajstid  opportonity  of 
reoommendmg  herself.  Very  often  she  woiM  re- 
main in  the  room,  or  follow  'her  mother  -  and  coosm 
about  the  garden^  when  they  wotiM '  both<  rather  have 
dispensed  with  her  company,  that  they  might  have 
some  private  convieraatlon.  TliuS  it  is  that  f>rwaid> 
pushing  persons  ever  defeat  their  own  ptuposes.  It 
was  particularly  obserValile,  that  'Susan's  assiduities 
were  not  confined  to  an  -individual  whoin  she  widied 
to  please  :  her  mother,  her  sister,  and  every  one  who 
needed  them>  were  attended  to,  with  as  much  alacrity 
as  her  cousin  ;*  while  Maria  negled«d  ervery^  body 
else,  in  order  to  lavish  her-  attenti^MUs  and  Services 
upon  one. 

Now  Miss  Newton  was  too  crbsefVaUt  a  person  not 
to  remark  all  this ;  and  before'  she  hatd-  passed  one 
week  in  this  fEunily,  any  impartial  by^stander  wiMild 
have  seen  for  which  of  these  girh  she  felt  the  most 
esteem.  But  poor  Maria  was "soblinded  by  seH-loVe 
that  she  could  iic^  persuade  herself  but  that^-in  re- 
turn for  all  her  lavish  professions  of  regard,  so  far 
surpassing  those  of  her  sister,  she  mitist^give  prefet^ 
ence  to  herself:  still  she  wished  fbr  sdibe  unequivc^ 
oal  assurance  of  this  preference ;  and  the  day  before 
Miss  Newton  wte  to  take  het  departure,  being  alone 
with  her  in  the  garden,  she  endeavoured  to  introduce 
the  subject.  Finding,  however,  that  rtb  distant,  nor 
even  broad  hint  would  be  taken,  she  said,  at  length. 
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*  Dear,  (X)ttBiii,  tiiiere.isione  quentioa  I  shoyld  bo  like 
to  ask  you  ? " 

CoiosxNi.  Well,  if  it  is  ^  pro|^T  fn«8|ioii«  ask  it, 

Mabia.  I  don't  know  whethear^you:^!]!  think  it  a 
proper  question  quite ;  but  I  fed  sqi  aiaoao^s  al^ut 
it  tliatr  must  tell  you  i^^t  ,is>  ish^t  I  sboqld  so  very 
much  like  to  know,  for  a  jparticular  reason,  which 
you  like,  best,  Susaa  Gr.m^  I 

Qov&mrp  I  must .  first?  teU  ijour  that  I  do.  not  think 
that  a  piroper  question 'i  and- 1  advise,  yo|i  to  drop  it 
at  once  ;  however,  I  shall  give  you  your  choiee  :  if 
you  still  ^desire  it,  I  will  anAwer  it ;  but  observe,  I 
advise  you  not. 

Maria.  .  Ah !  well  do  answer  it,  howev^. 

Cousin.  Well,  then,  I  love  Susan  the  best. 

Maria  looked  up,  to  see  if  she  waAserious ;  and 
ezpectiBg  some  satis^utory  e«|JtaaMjftn»  she  repeated, 
"  Susan !  *' 

Cousin.  Yes,  Susan. 

Hereupon  Maria  hastily  wi^j^rawifig  her  arm 
from*  her  cousin's,  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and 
burst  into  a  passionate  fit  of  weeping :  she  cried 
violently,  a  long  time,  expecting  at  every  fresh  burst, 
that  her  cousin  would  say  something  consolatory  :— 
instead  of  which,  she  only  walked  quietly  by  her 
side,  without  uttering  a  word. 

At  last,  in  a  sullen  and  broken  voice,  Maria  began 
— "  Well  it  is  hard,  after  all  that  I  have  felt;  I  litde 
thought  of  this ; — ^it  is  hard—- it  is  very .'* 
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CovBiK.  It  is  no  &ul£  of  mine,  my  dear ;  did  not 
I  advise  you  not  to  put  the  question  ? 

Maria.  Ah,  but  I  mean  it  is  hard  that  you  should 
—that  you  should  not  love  me  as  weH,  at  least — Oh ! 
oh !  oh !  (sobbing.) 

Cousin.  But  that  is  not  my  lault  either;  I  cannot 
help  it» 

Here  Maria  wept  more  Trolentty  than  before. 
•  Cousin.-  My -dear,-'  I  .am  very  sorry  to  have  hurt 
you ;  but  you  know  I  was  obliged  to  tell  the  truth. 
There  is  not  time  now  to  enter  further  upon  the 
subject ;  but  I  promise  that  when  I  return  home,  1 
will  write  you  a  long  letter,  and  explain  to  you  why 
I  love  Susan  the  best.  In  the  mean  time,  I  miist 
say,  that  I  do  love  you,  Maria,  though  not  quite  so 
well  as  I  hope  to  do  when  we  meet  again. 

Maria  was  a  little  comforted  by  this  assurance,  and 
by  the  promise  of  a  letter  from  her  cousin,  which 
(unless  any  thing  unforeseen  prevents)  she  intendi^ 
her  to  receive  on  the  first  of  Mareh. 
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My  dear  Maria, 

Ai/THotiGH  I  should  be  sorry  to  lose  the  regard 
which  you  have  kindly  expressed  towards  me»  I 
have  determined,  in  fiilGilling  my  late  promise,  to  put 
aside  all  selfish  considerations,  and  at  the  hazard  of 
being  thought  unkind  and  ungrateful,  to  give  you 
my  thoughts  very  faithfully.  To  prevent  all  disap- 
pointment, therefore,  I  think  it  best  to  apprise  you 
at  the  outset,  that  this  letter  will  nqt  contain  a  single 
compliment ;  nor  any  consolatory  explanation  of  my 
answer  to  your  question;  for  this  would  be  doing 
you  a  real  injury  for  the  sake  of  a  little  present 
comfort.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  my  intention,  as  far 
as  my  observation  extends,  and  as  far  as  the  differ^ 
ence  in  our  ages  may  warrant,  to  speak  more  in  the 
character  of  your  conscience,  than  of  your  cousin. 

It  is  of  little  consequence,  my  dear,,  whether  a 
solitary  individual  (with  whom  you  wiH  probably 
have  litde  future  intercourse)  it  is  of  very  little  con- 
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sequence,  whether,  ur  in  what  degree  I  may  esteem 
and  love  you :  but  it  is  of  great  consequence,  to 
yourself,  that  you  should  become  worthy  of  esteem 
and  affection ;  and  therefore  I  shall  not,  to  save  my- 
self and  you  a  little  present  pain,  withhold  any 
observation  that  may  tend  to  your  future  and  per- 
manent advantage. 

I  promised  to  tell  you  why  I  love  Susan  the  best ; 
and  I  can  do  this  in  a  very  few  words.  It  is  be- 
cause she  appears  to  me  to  be  more  amiable  than 
you.  It  may  be,  that  you  will  not  consider  this  a 
sufficient  reason :  BUppoaiug,  that  in  return  iar  the 
many  obliging  things  you  said  and  did  for  me  I 
ought  to  fe^l  an  equal  or  superior  degree  of  regard 
for  you.  But  thili  would  arise  from  a  great  yet 
common  mistake  as  to- the  nature  of  affection:  as 
though  it  were  a  thing  as  voluntary  in  its  exerciee» 
as  much  in  our  power  to  give  and  to  withhold,  as 
money  or  service.  There  is  notlm%  more  unreason- 
able than  to  acause  persons  of  ingratitude  for  not 
loving  us  so  nmch  as  we  desire;  Yet  iastBuoes  of 
this  may  be  frequently  observed.  Most  pec^le  feel 
the  wish  of  being  beloved:  and  in  tirdfer  to  obtain 
their  object  it  often  happenis  that  pexBons  of  selfish 
dispositions,  of  harsh,  morose  and -tyrannical  tern* 
pers,  feeling  the  desolateness  of  living  without 
affection,  endeavour  by  large  benefactions,  and  a 
succession  of  costly  favours,  to  bribe  the  love  of 
some  .individual.      Not   considering,    that  half  die 
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pains  taken  to^  subdue  an  evil' temper*  one  real  sacri* 
fioe  of  tbeir  own  vill  or  ccmvcnience.  for  the  other's 
happinesB,  would  'do.  mere  towards  inspiring  true 
afffiotion:  than  thousands  jof  gold  and  8ibter4  In  such 
a  case,  gsatitud*  requires  the*  obliged  party,  to  shew. 
aU  due  reqieot  and  to.doiall  the  servioe  in  his  power : 
bat  it  cazudot  require  what.is  .outof  .las.poii^er — ^that 
ie»  to  kyire  an  unauuable  pcanson. 

There  is  indeed ;  a  great  deal  of  ingcalitiide,  and 
a  great  deal  of  ij^usticeand  misapprehension  in  the 
world ;  and  yet>  love  is  a  tiodng  so  disciiminating,  so 
free  in  its  choice,  so  incapablfi  ti  purchase,  bribe,  or 
bondage^  that  I  bdiete  it  is.very  ranslj,  if  ever  per,'^ 
manemthf  miqilaced;  or^^finaUff  withheld  where  it  is 
really  merited.  True  alPectlon  as  natural^  flows 
towards  Uie  excellent  and-  anviable»  and  as  naturally 
avoids'  the.  mean^tfaa-  sdfish,  tiie  iU*naturedt.  as  water, 
escapinf^  from  the  han^  and  rugged  rock,  /rests  not 
till  it  r^oses  ia  the  flowery  bosom,  of  the  valley^ 
We  do,,  indeed,,  sometimes  see  ill-judging  people 
bndsfaing'. their  admintuMi.  on.  persons  of  superfir 
cial  Tirtnas^  and  great  pnafeseions ;  but  in  the  se- 
quidLeven^lliese  will.be:  ccMspelled  to  own  their  mis? 
take>  and  acknowledge  the  .superior  wortiii  of  the 
modest,  unpretending,  consistent,  .benevolent  cha- 
racter. 

If  I  were  about  to  make  choice  of  a  particular 
friend  among  a  numbi^  of  persons,  I  should  not  be 
guided  by  Jiheix  conduct  and  {Mcpfe^akva^  to  me^.but 
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by  their  behayiour  in  their  own  families  and  amongst 
their  old  friends.  A  person  who  sustains  one  relation 
well,  will  not  fail  in  another.  I  should  be  quite 
sure  that  a  dutiful,  affectionate,  attentive  daughter — 
a  kind,  disinterested,  and  self-denying  sister,  would 
make  a  good  friend  r  and,  on  the  contrary,  no  atten- 
tions or  professions  to  myself  could  induce  me  to 
believe,  that  an  individual  who  fedled  in  these  rela- 
tions was  capable  of  disinterested  and  fEuthliil  friend- 
ship. I  should  fully  expect,  that  as  soon  as  the 
novelty  of  our  intimacy  was  worn  off,  the  first  time 
our  interest  or  convenience  happened  to  clash,  I 
should  experience  the  same  want  of  idndness  and 
generosity  as  I  had  witnessed  in  the  case  of  others* 

Now,  to  come  as  much  to  the  point  as  I  promised, 
I  will  plainly  say,  that,  from  what  I  observed  in  my 
two  coufflns,  I  should  expect  that  Susan's  friendship, 
though  not  so  wam^y  expressed,  would  prove  of 
the  most  durable  and  sterling  quality.  If  I  had 
^remained  with  you  some  time  longer,  so  as  to  be«> 
come  one  of  the  &mily,  and  until  the  interest  young 
people  naturally  feel  m  strangers  had  passed  off,  I 
could  reasonably  have  expected  no  other  conduct 
from  you  than  that  which  your  mother  and  sister 
commonly  receive.  I  am  sure,  at  least,  that  I 
should  not  wish  to  be  distinguished  from  them  in 
such  a  way.  Suppose  then,  that  after  a  while,  I 
had  been  tak^i  very  fll,  a»  I  sometimes  am,  and  had 
reqmred  a  great  deal  of  troublesome  attendance ; 
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which,  think  you,  of  my  cousins  would  have  been 
the  most  attentive  nurse  ?  I  do  not  ask  who  would 
have  expressed  most  concern  at  my  indisposition; 
but  who  would  have  been  most  willing  to  absent 
herself  from  agreeable  company  below,  to  watch  in 
the  sick  chamber?  Who  would  have  been  most 
mindfiil  of  my  Utile  wants,  and  most  thoughtful  and 
active  in  rendering  those  services  which  make  no 
show,  and  are  too  minute  for  thanks  or  observation  ? 
I  think  also  that  you  are  too  anxious  to  obtain 
the  love  and  admiration  of  those  you  meet  with  ;  or 
rather,  I  mean,  that  your  anxiety  is  not  of  the  right  n^ 

kind ;  but  differs  essentially  from  the  natural,  honest, 

Ik 

and  wholesome  desire  for  the  esteem  and  affection  of 
our  Mends.  The  spurious  kind  may  be  known  by 
its  activity,  and  by  the  hye^ways  it  takes  to  accom- 
plish its  purpose.  Jealousy  is  another  sure  cha- 
racteristic of  this  imdue  concern  for  the  regard  of 
others.  Now,  would  you  not  consider  it  very  unjust, 
very  mean,  and,  more  than  that,  very  dishonest,  if 
your  sister  should  endeavour  to  persuade  your  mo- 
ther to  diminish  your  annual  allowance  in  order  to 
increase  hers  ?  or  if  she  were  to  use  means  to  induce 
her  to  bequeath  to  herself  the  largest  share  of  her 
property  ^  But  is  it  not  equally  ungenerous  and 
unjust  to  desire  a  monopoly  of  affection,  which 
is  a  thing  more  precious  than  gold  ?  Why  should 
you  not  wish  Susan  to  share,  at  least  equally  with 
you,  in  what  you  yourself  consider  so  very  valuable  ? 
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There  is  one  ocMnprohensHre  virtue  vhidh*  more 
than  any  other  that  I  can  think  .o£,>  characterizes 
those  who  eiyoy  oniyerBal  esteem  ^  this  is.  humiliiy : 
while  those  peiSBOOS  who  imagine- that  their  qualities 
entitle  them  to  general  regard»  nevev^— never  attain. 
it  YouF  g^Bitle  83fiter»  appears^ to  me  to  shine  in 
this  grace.  She  thinks  so  little  of  kerself  and  of  her. 
own  deservings,  that  whatever  she  seoeiv^Bs  of  appro- 
bation and  r^gaxd  frcMn  otheisi  seems  to  her  wholly 
gratuitoias.  Npwv  as  we  always  prefer  giving  where 
least  is  demanded,  it  is  not  snrpiaaing  that  our.  love 
should  flow  most  readily  where  it  is  not  claimed. 

There  is,  my  dear  coiisin-  (and  I  say  it  more  from 
what  I  hare  detected  in  my  own  heart*  than  frt>m 
any  observatibn  I  have  made  on  Olivers)  there  is  a 
kind  of  devoted  attachment  to  some  favourite  friend, 
acticHupanied  with  an  eager  desire  for  .their  affection 
in  return,  which  is^pufely  selfish;  and entudy  dis- 
tinct from  a  jEational,  well -founded,  generous  friend- 
sh^).  The  esteem  of  that  friend  flatters  our  vanity ; 
her  attentions  and  confidence  exalt  us  in  the  eyes  of 
others  s  for  such  a  friend  we  may,  indeed,  do  much, 
and  make  aome.  oostly  sacnfioes,  but  which,  after  all, 
are  laid  on  the  altar  of  self-love. 

Many  of  the  mean  dispositions  and  unchafitable 
tonpers  which  spring  up  in  the  human  heart,  would 
be  at  least  checked  in  their  growth  if  their  noxious 
qualities  had  been  early  perceived.  But  the  trouble 
and  mortification  of  minute  investigation  and  strict 
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scrutiny  are  so  greats  that  few^take  Hie  paina  requi- 
site for  tbe  purpose  ;  and  many  scarcely  know  how 
to  set  about  it.  Thus  we  dedeive'  'ourselves^  and  call 
things  by  their  wrcmg  names;  so'i^at -die  grossest 
vanity  will  pass  for  huttibl^iiesS'  of  mind ;  and  the 
deepest  selfishness  for  a  warm  -and  affectionate  dis«* 
position. 

Let  me  then  advise'  my'  cousin,  while  she  is  still 
young,  and  all  things  ai^  possible,  to  enter  into  a 
close  .and  faithful  ^ramination  of  her  own  heart* 
Let  her  motives  undergo  the  etrietest  scrutiny ;  and 
never  let  her  set  the  least  value  on  that  r<^;ard  (even 
if  it  could  be  secured)  which  is  not  founded  on 
sterling  iqualittes,  lliere  is  a  tMng  more  precious 
and  more  conducive  to  happiness  th&n  the  esteem  of 
others,  and  that  is  self-esteem.  When  this  is  acquired 
die  other  will  be  sure  to  follow:  resolve  then  to 
deserve  the  affection  of  your  friends  ;  and  in  order  to 
this,  think  much  less  of  what  particular  persons 
may  think  of  you  and  of  your  conduct.  Let 
it  be  your  endeavour,  from  benevolent  motives 
instead  of  for  selfish  ends,  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  all  around  you ;  cultivate  habits  of  activity,  of 
self-denial.  Learn  humility :  be  content  to  take 
your  proper  level :  think  less,  much  less  of  yourself, 
and  make  fewer  demands  on  others  :  and  then,  what 
you  before  unsuccessfully  claimed  will  be  spontane- 
ously yielded. 

If  I  had  not  believed  you  to  be  possessed  of  good 
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sense  and  principle  enough  to  profit  by  these  sug- 
gestions, I  should  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
address  them  to  you.  If  you  -wall  belieye  it,  my  dear 
Maria,  I  have  given  you  a  very  strong  proof  of 
friendship  in  this  letter;  for  it  requires  a  greater 
effort  to  give  one  faithful  reproof  than  to  pay  a 
hundred  elaborate  compliments ;  and  it  is,  be  assured, 
a  fifir  stronger  evidence  of  affection. — My  hope — 1 
will  even  say  my  expectation  is,  that  if  a  few  years 
hence  I  should  be  fiavoured  to  pay  another  visit  to 
my  cousins,  it  would  perplex  me  exceedingly  to 
answer  such  a  question  as  that  to  which  you  lately 
compelled  me  to  reply,  but  which,  you  would, 
in  that  case,  feel  no  inclination  to  propose.  In  the 
mean  time»  I  remain  your  sincere  friend  and  affec- 
tionate cousin, 

P.  S.  Ypur  mother  and  sister  will  not  expect  to 
see  this  letter,  as  they  are  already  informed  that  it 
relates  to  private  business  between  you  and  me. 
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Mb8«  Dawson  toeing  obliged  to  leave  home  for 
six  weeks,  her  daughters,  Charlotte  and  Caroline, 
received  permission  to  employ  the  time  of  her  ab- 
sence as  they  pleased ;  that  is,  she  did  not  require 
of  them  the  usual  strict  attention  to  particular  hours, 
and  particular  studies,  but  allowed  them  to  choose 
their  own  employments ;  only  recommending  them 
to  make  a  good  use  of  the  licence,  and  apprizing 
them,  that,  on  her  return,  she  should  require  an 
exact  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  interval 
had  been  employed. 

The  carriage  that  conveyed  their  mother  away 
was  scarcely  out  of  hearing,  when  Charlotte,  de- 
lighted with  her  freedom,  hastened  up  stairs,  to  th^ 
school  room,  where  she  looked  around  on  books, 
globes,  maps,  drawings,  to  select  some  new  em- 
ployment for  the   morning.    Long  before   she  had 
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decided  upon  any,  her  sister  had  quietly  seated  her- 
self at  her  accustomed  station^  thinking  that  she 
could  do  nothing  better  than  finish  the  French 
exercise  she  had  begun  the  day  before.  Charlotte, 
however,  declined  attending  to  French  that  day, 
and,  after  much  indecision,  and  saying,  **  I  have  a 
great  mind  to'* three  several  times  without  finish- 
ing the  sentence,  she  at  last  took  down  a  volume 
of  Cowper,  and  read  in  different  parts  for  about 
half  an  hour ;  then  throwing  it  aside,  she  said  she 
had  a  great  mind  to  put  the  book  shelves  in  order — 
a  business  which  she  commenced  with  great  spirit ; 
but  in  the  course  of  her.  laudable  unde^:taking,  she 
met  with  a  maouscript  in  short-hand  4  whereupon 
she  exclaimed  to  her  sister,  ''  CaiQlin^,  don't  you 
remember  that  old  Mr.  Henderson,  once  promised  he 
would  teach  us  short-hand  ? — -How.  much  I  should 
like  to  learn ! — Only  mamma  thought  we.  had  not 
time  ;•— but  now,  this .  would  be  suck  a  good  opporr 
tunity.-r-rl  am  sure  I  could  learn  it  well  in  six  weeks; 
and  how  convenient  it  would  be ! — One  could  take 
down  sermons,  or  any  thing,  and  I  could  make 
Rachel  learn,  and  then  how  t;gry  pleasant  .it  would 
be  to  write  to  each  other  in  shortthand  !  Indeed,  it 
would  be  convenient  in  a  hundred  ways/* — So  say- 
ing, she  ran  up  stairs,  without  any  further  delay,  and 
putting  on  her.  hat  and  spencer,  set  off  to  old  Mr. 
Henderson's. 
Mr.  Henderson  happened  to  be  at^dinner ;  never- 
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theless  Charlotte  obtaiucjd  admittajice  on  the  plea 
of  urgent  business;  but  she  entered  his  apartment 
to  much  out  of  breath,  and  in  sudi  apparent  agi- 
tation, that  the  old  gentleman  rising  hastily  from 
table,  and  looking  anxiously  at  her  over  his  spec*^ 
tades,  inquired  in  a  tremulous  tone,  what  was  the 
matter.  When,  therefcve,  Charlotte  explained  her 
business,  he  appeared  a  little  disccncerted ;  but 
having  gently  reproved  her  for  her  undue  eagerness^ 
he  composedly  resumed  his  knife  and  fork,  though 
his  hand  shook  much  more  than  usual  during  the 
remainder  of  his  meal.  Howev^y^being  very  good< 
natured*  as'fioon^as^ie  had^diaed^.he  cheerfully  gs^ve. 
Charlotte  her  first  lesscuEk  in  short'hand^  proniising.to 
r^pieat  it  regularly  every  morning. 

Charlotte  returned  home  in  high  glee  ;  she  at  this. 
juncture  considered  short-hand  as  one  of  the  most 
useful,  and  decidedly  the  most  interesting  c^  acquire^ 
ments;  and  she  continued  to*  exercise  herself  in 
it  all  the  rest  of  the  day.  She  was  exceedingly 
pleased  at  being  able  already  to  write  two  or  three. 
words  which  neither  her  sister  nor  even  her  father 
could  decypher.  For  three  successive  mornings 
Charlotte  punctually  kept  her  appointment  with 
Mr.  Henderson ;  but  on  the  fourth,  she  sent  a  shabby 
excuse  to  her  kind  master ;  and,  if  the  truth  must 
be  told,  he  from  that  time  saw  no  more  of  his  scholar* 
Now  the  caus^  of  this  desertion  was  two-fold  :  firstt 
and  principally,  her  zeal  for  short-hand,  which  for 
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the  last  eight  and  forty  hours  had  been  sensibly  de- 
clining in  its  temperature,  was  on  the  above  mom* 
vag,  within  half  a  degree  of  freezing  point ;  and 
besides  this*  a  new  and  far  more  arduous  and  im- 
portant undertaking  had  by  this  time  suggested 
itself  to  her  mind.  Like  many  young  persons  of 
desultory  inclinations,  Charlotte  often  amused  her- 
self witti  writing  verses;  and  it  now  occurred  to 
her,  that  an  abridged  history  of  England  in  verse, 
was  still  a  desideratum  in  literature.  She  com- 
menced this  task  with  her  usual  diligence ;  but  was 
somewhat  discouraged  in  the  outset  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  a  rhyme  to  Saxon,  whom,  she 
indulged  the  unpatriotic  wish,  that  the  Danes  had 
laid  a  tax  on.  But  though  she  got  over  this  obsta- 
cle by  a  new  construction  of  the  line,  she  found  these 
difficulties  occur  so  continually,  that  she  soon  felt  a 
more  thorough  disgust  at  this  employment  than  at 
the  preceding  one ;  so  the  epic  stopped  short,  some 
hundred  years  before  the  Norman  conquest.  Dijffi' 
eulty,  which  quickens  the  ardour  of  industry,  always 
damps,  and  generally  extinguishes  the  feJse  zeal  of 
caprice  and  versatility. 

Charlotte's  next  undertaking  was,  to  be  sure, 
a  rapid  descent  from  the  last  in  the  scale  of  dignity. 
She  now  thought,  that  by  working  very  hard  during 
the  remainder  of  the  time,  she  should  be  able  to  ac- 
complkh  a  patch-work  counterpane,  lai^  enough 
for  her  own  little  tent  bed ;  and  the  ease   of  this 
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emplo3nnent  fonned  a  most  agreeable  contxast  in  her* 
mind  with  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  last.  Ac- 
cordingly, as  if  commissioned  with  a  search-warrant, 
she  ransadced  all  her  mother's  drawers,  bags,  and 
bimdles  in  quest  of  new  pieces ;  and  these  spoils 
proving  very  insufficient,  she  set  off  to  tax  all  her 
friends,  and  to  tease  all  the  linen-drapers  in  the  town 
for  their  odds  and  ends ;  urging  that  she  wanted 
some  particularly.  As  she  was  posting  along  the 
street  on  this  business,  she  espied  at  a  distance  a 
person  whom  she  had  no  wish  to  encounter,  namely, 
old  Mr.  Henderson.  To  avoid  the  meeting  she 
crossed  over ;  but  this  manoeuvre  did  not  succeed : 
for  no  sooner  had  they  come  opposite  to  each  other, 
than,  to  her  great  confusion,  he  called  out  all  across 
the  street,  in  his  loud  and  tremulous  voice,  and 
shaldng  his  stick  at  her,  "  How  d'ye  do  Miss 
Shorthand  P  I  thought  how  it  would  be  !  O  fie ! 
O  fie ! " 

Charlotte  hurried  on :  and  her  thoughts  soon 
returned  to  the  idea  of  the  splendid  radiating  star 
which  she  designed  for  the  centre-piece  of  her 
counterpane.  While  she  was  arranging  the  dif- 
ferent patterns,  and  forming  the  alterations  of  light 
and  shade,  her  interest  continued  nearly  unabated ; 
but  when  she  came  to  the  practical  part,  of  sewing 
piece  to  piece  with  unvarying  sameness,  it  began,  as 
usual,  to  flag.     She  sighed  several  times,  and  cast 
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many  disconsolate  looks  at  the  endless  hexagons 
and  octagons,  before  she  indulged  any  distinot  idea 
of  relinquishing  her  task :  at  ktagth,  however,  it  did 
forcibly  occur  to  her>  that>  after  all  she  was  not 
obliged  to  go  <»i  ^di  it ;  and  ih&t  really,  patch-woik 
was  a  thing  that  waa  better  done  by  degrees*  Ithm 
one  happens  ta  W|int  a  job,  than  to  be  finished  all  at 
once.  So  widi  this  thought  (which  would  have  been 
a  very  good  one  if  it  had  occurred  in  proper  time) 
she  suddenly  drew  out  hec  needle,  thrust  all  her 
pieces,  arranged  and  unarranged,into  adraweri  and 
began  to  meditate  a  new  project. 

Fortunately,  just  at  this  juncture,-  ^ome-  young 
ladies  of  their  acquaintance  eidled  upon  ^  Charlotte 
and  Caroline.  They  were  attempting  to  estabttsh  a 
society  amongst  tibeir  young  fri^ds  for  working  for 
the  poor;  and  came  to  request  their  assistance. 
Caroline  very  cheerfully  entered  into  the  design ; 
but  as  for  Charlotte,  nothing  could  exceed  tlie  for- 
wardness of  her  zeal : — she  took  it  up  so  warmly, 
that  Caroline's  appeared,  in  comparison,  only  luke- 
warm. It  was  proposed,  that  each  member  uf  the 
society  should  have  an  equal  proportion  of  1^  work 
to  do  at  her  own  house  :  but  when  the  articles  came 
to  be  distributed,  Charlotte,  ihtlie  heat  of  her  bene* 
volence,  desired  that  a  double  portion  might  be  al- 
lotted to  her.  Some  of  the  younger  ones  admired 
her  industrious  intentions ;   but  the  better  judging 
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advised  her  not  to  undeitake  too  much  at  once. 
However*  she  would  not  be  satbfied  till  her  request 
was  complied  with.  When  the  parcels  of  work  ar- 
rived, Chariotte  with  exultation  seized  the  larger 
one,  and  without  a  minnte's  delay  commenced  her 
charitable  laboois.  The  following  idonung  she  rose 
at  four  o'clock,  to  resume  the  employment ;  and  not 
a  litde  self-comt^acency  did  she  feel,  when  after 
nearly  two  hours  hard  work,  she  stiU  heard  Caroline 
breathing  in  a  sound  sleep.  But  alas !  Charlotte 
soon  found  titot  work  is  ufarkp  of  whatever  nature,  or 
for  whatever  puqpose.  She  now  inwairdly  regretted 
that  she  had  asked  for  mor^  than  her  share ;  and  the 
cowardly  thought  that  after  all  she  was  not  obliged 
to  do  it,  next  ooourred' to  her.  For  the  preeent, 
therefore,  she  squeezed  all  the  things*  done  and  un- 
done, into  what  she  called  her  Dorcas  bag;  and  to 
banish  impleasant  thoughts,  she  opened  the  first 
book  that  happened  to  lie  within  reach  :— it  proved 
to  be  '^  an  Introduction  to  Botany."  Of  this  she 
had  not-  read  more  than  a  page  and  a  half,  before 
she  determined  to  collect  some  speeimens  herself, 
and  having  found  a  blank  copy  book^  she  hastened 
into  the  garden,  where  gathering  a  few  common 
flowers*  she' proceeded  to  dissect  them*  not,  it  is  to  be 
feared^  with  much  scientific  nicety.  Perhaps  as  many 
as  three  pages  of  this  copy  book  were  beqpread  with 
her  specimens,  before  she  discovered*  that  botany  was 
a  dry  ^tudy. 
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It  -would  be  too  tedious  to  enumerate  all  tiie  sub- 
sequent ephemeral  imdertakings  which  filled  up  the 
reoiainder  of  the  six  weeks.    At  the  expiration  of 
that   time    Mrs.  Dawson   returned.     On   the    next 
morning  after  her  amval,  she  reminded  her  daughters 
of  the  account  she  expected  of  their  employments 
during  her  absence  ;  and  desired  them  to  set  out,  on 
two-tables  in  the  school  room,  every  thing  they  had 
done  that  could  be   exhibited;    together  with  the 
books   they  had   been   reading,      Charlotte  would 
gladly  have  been  excused  her  part  of  the  exhibition  ; 
but  this  was  not  permitted;    and  she  reluctantly 
followed  her  sister  to  make  the  preparation.     When 
the  two  tables  were  spread,  their  mother  was  sum- 
moned to  attend.     Caroline's,  which  was  first  ex- 
amined, contained  first,  her  various  exercises  in  the 
different  branches  of  study,  regularly  executed^  the 
same  as  usual :   and  there  were  papers  placed  in 
the  books  she  was  reading    in    school  hours,   to 
shew  how  far'  she  had  proceeded  in  them.     Besides 
these,  she  had  read  in  her  leisure  time,  in  French, 
Florian's   Numa   Pompilius,  and   in   English,  Mrs. 
More's  Practical  Piety,  and  some  part  of  Johnson's 
Lives  of  the  Poets.     AU  the  needlework  which  had 
been  left  to  do  or  not,  at  her  option,  was  neatly 
finished :  and  her  parcel  of  Imen  for  the  poor  was 
also  completely  and  well  done.     The  only  instance 
in  which  Caroline  had  availed  herself  of  her  mo- 
ther's licence,  was,  that  she  had    prolonged    her 
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(frawig  lessons  a  litde  every  day,  in  order  to  pre- 
sent her  mother  ■vv'ith  a  pretty  pair  of  screens,  with 
flowers  copied  from  nature;  these  were  last  of  all 
placed  on  the  table  vnih  an  affectionate  note,  re- 
questing her  acceptance  of  them. 

Mrs.  Dawson,  having  carefully  examined  this 
table,  proceeded  to  the  other,  which  was  quite  pilled 
up  with  different  articles.  Here,  amid  the  heap, 
were  her  three  pages  of  short-hand ;  several  scraps 
of  paper  containing  fragments  of  her  poetical  his- 
tory ;  the  piece  (not  large  enough  for  a  doll's  cradle) 
of  her  patchwork  counterpane ;  her  botanical  speci- 
mens ;  together  with  the  large  unfinished  pile  out  of 
the  Dorcas  hag:  many  of  the  articles  of  which  were 
begun,  but  not  one  quite  finished.  There  was  a 
baby's  cap  with  no  border,  a  frock  body  without 
sleeves,  and  the  skirt  only  half  hemmed  at  the 
bottom ;  and  slides,  tapes,  and  button  holes,  were 
all,  without  exception,  omitted.  After  these  followed 
a  great  variety  of  thirds,  halves,  and  quarters  of 
undertakings^  each  perhaps  good  in  itself,  but  quite 
useless  in  its  imfinished  state. 

The  examination  being  at  length  ended,  Mrs. 
Dawson  retired,  without  a  single  comment,  to  her 
dressing-room  :  where,  in  about  an  hour  afterwards, 
she  summoned  the  girls  to  attend  her.  Here,  also, 
were  two  tables  laid  out,  with  several  articles  on 
each.  Their  mother  then  leading  Caroline  to  the 
first,  told  her  tfaalt  as  the  reward  of  her  industry  and 
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perseveranee,  the  contents  of  the  table  weaee  her  own. 
Here,  with  joyful  surprise,  she  beheld  first,  a  litde 
gold  watch,  which  Mrs.  Dawson  said  she  thought  a 
suitable  present  for  one  who  had  made  a  good  use 
of  her  time  :  a  small  telescope  next  appeared  ;  and 
lastly,  Paley's  Natural  Theology,  neatly  bound. 
Charlotte  was  then  desired  to  take  possession  of  the 
contents  of  the  other  table,  which  were  condderably 
more  numerous.  The  fust  prize  she  drew  out  was  a 
very  beautiful  French  fan ;  but  upon  opening  it,  it 
stretched  out  in  an  obkmg  shape  for  want  of  the  pin 
to  confine  the  sticks  at  bottom.  Then  followed  a  new 
parasol ;  but  when  unfurled  diere  was  no  catch 
to  confine  it,  so  that  it  would  not  remain  spread: 
A  penknife  handle  without  a  blade,  and  tbe  blade 
without  the  handle,  next  presented  themselyes  to 
her  astonished  gaze.  In  great  confusion  she  Uien 
unrolled  a  paper  which  discoyered  a  telescope  appa- 
rently like  her  sister's;  but  on  applying  it  to  her 
eye,  she  foimd  it  did  not  contain  a  single  lens ;  so 
that  it  was  no  better  than  a  roll  of  pasteboard.  She 
was,  however,  greatly  encouraged  to  ^discover  that 
the  last  remaining  article  was  a  watch ;  for  as  she 
heard  it  tick,  she  felt  no  doubt  that  this,  at  least 
was  complete,  but,  upon  examination,  she  discoTered 
that  there  was  no  hour  hand,  the  minute  hand  alone 
pursuing  its  lonely  and  useless  track. 

Charlotte,  whose   conscience    had  yery  soon  ex- 
plained to  her  the  moral  of  all  this,  now  turned 
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from  thte  tantalizing  table  in  confusion,  and  burst 
into  an  agony  of  tears.  Caroline  wept  also,  and 
Mrs.  Dawson  after  an  interval  of  silence,  thus  ad« 
dressed  her  daughters. 

"  It  is  quite  needless  for  me  to  explain  my  rea- 
sons for  making  you  such  presents,  Charlotte.  I 
assure  you,  your  papa  and  I  have  had  a  very  pain- 
ful employment  the  past  hour  in  spoiling  them  all 
for  you.  If  I  had  found  on  your  table  in  the  school 
room  any  one  thing  tiiat  hsA  %ee&  properly  ^rauAetf, 
you  would  have  received  one  complete  present  to 
«nswer  it;  but  tins  you  know /was  not  the  case. 
i  should  be  very  glad  if  this  4!isappointment  should 
i;each  you  what  I  have  hitherto  vainly  endeavoored 
to  impress  upon  you,  that  as  all  those  things,  pretty 
or  useful  as  they  are  in  themselves,  are  rendered 
totally  useless  for  want  of  completeness  ;  so  exertion 
without  perseverance  is  no  better  than  busy  idleness. 
That  employment  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  in- 
dustry, which  requires  the  stimulus  of  novelty  to  keep 
it  going.  Those  who  will  only  work  so  long  as  they 
are  amused,  will  do  no  more  good  in  the  world, 
either  to  themselves  or  others,  than  those  who  refuse 
to  work  at  aU.  If  I  had  required  you  to  pass  the 
six  weeks  of  my  absence  in  bed,  or  in  coimting  yDur 
fingers,  you  would,  I  suppose,  have  thought  it  a  sad 
waste  of  time ;  and  yet,  I  appeal  to  you  whether 
(with  the  exception  of  an  hour  or  two  of  needle- 
work) the  whole  mass  of  articles  on  your  table  could 
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produce  any  thing  more  useful.  And  thus,  my 
dear,  may  life  be  squandered  aiiray,  in  a  succession 
of  busy  nothings. 

"  I  have  now  a  proposal  to  make  to  you.  These 
presents,  which  you  are  to  take  possession  of  as . 
they  are,  I  advise  you  to  lay  by  carefully.  When- 
ever you  can  shew  me  any  thing  that  you  have 
begun,  and  voluntarily  JinUhed,  you  may  at  the 
same  time  bring  with  you  one  of  these  things,  be- 
ginning with  those  of  least  value,  to  which  I  will 
immediately  add  the  part  that  is  deficient.  Thus, 
by  degrees,  you  may  have  them  all  completed :  and 
if  by  this  means  you  should  acquire  the  wise  and 
virtwms  habit  of  verseverance,  it  will  be  far  more 
valuable  to  you  tlian  the  richest  present  you  could 
possibly  receive. 


XXV. 

TEMFKB  ;   OB   THR   TWO   OLD   LADIES. 

ht  a  huge  old-ft^hioned  red  brick  house,  with 
a  great  many  tall  narrow  windows  in  £ront>  aad  a 
high  flight  of  stone  steps  up  to  the  door,  lived  two 
old  ladies,  commonly  called  Mrs.  Abigail  and  Mrs. 
Dorothy.  They  had  lived  there  for  many  and  many 
a  year;  they  never  altered  the  fashion  of  their 
dress,  and  were  very  exact  and  regular  in  all  their 
habits  and  customs.  Every  day  of  the  week  they 
were  driven  out  at  the  same  hour,  in  their  old- 
fashioned  coach,  by  their  old-fashioned  coachman  ; 
and  at  the  same  hour  they  retamed  home ;  so  that 
when  the  coach  passed  through  the  town,  either 
going  or  returning,  every  body  knew  what  was 
o'clock.  They  neither  paid  visits  nor  received 
company  at  their  house ;  and  the  few  servants  they 
kept  had  lived  witli  them  so  many  years  that  none 
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but  the  aged  people  of  the  place  could  remember 
the  least  alteration  in  the  household. 

The  old  ladies  dressed  exactly  alike ;  and  were 
nearly  of  the  same  age ;  their  customs,  also,  were 
quite  similar ;  so  that  to  observe  them  at  a  dis- 
tance, it  might  be  supposed  there  was  scarcely  any 
difference  between  them  :  and  yet  there  was  a  differ 
ence.  Mrs.  Abigail  was  very  rich,  though  nobody 
knew  how  rich  :  but  not  so  Mrs.  Dorothy,  although 
she  was  her  own  sbter ;  for  having  in  her  youth  in 
some  way  displeased  the  old  gentleman,  her  father, 
he  left  all  his  fortune  to  his  eldest  daughter;  so 
that  Mrs.  Dorothy  depended  almost  entirely  upon 
the  bounty— or  rather  upon  the  jtuiice  of  her  sister. 
But  this  was  not  the  greatest  difference  between 
them :  for  Mrs.  Abig^  was  ill-natured ;  and  Mrs. 
Dorothy  was  good-natured;  and  it  is  this  kind  of 
thing  that  makes  the  greatest  real  difference  between 
persons,  in  the  mind  of  all  those  with  whom  they 
have  to  do.  The  consequence  of  this,  in  the  present 
instance,  was,  that  all  the  old  servants  loved  Mrs. 
Dorothy  better  than  they  loved  their  mistress ;  and 
waited  upon  her,  not  only  with  more  affection,  but 
with  more  respect.  And  as  respect  and  affection 
are  things  which  can  neither  be  concealed  where 
they  are  felt,  nor  successfully  imitated  where  they 
are  not,  Mrs.  Abigail  saw  as  plainly  how  it  was,  as  if 
they  had  told  her  so  in  the  most  express  terms. 
Now  this  aggravated  her  temper  beyond  any  thiD|^: 
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die  tiioTight  it  80  very  strange,  and  hard,  and  un- 
grateful, that  she,  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for 
all  they  had,  who  pud  them  such  handsomie  wages, 
and  made  them  such  generous  pres^its,  should  be 
m  less  esteem  than  her  poor  sister  Doro^y,  who  had 
nothing  of  that  sort  in  her  power.  No  ;  but  "  such 
as  she  had  she  gave  them ; "  and  that  happened  to 
be  of  more  sterling  value  than  their  inistress's  silver 
and  gold.  At  first  Mrs.  Abigail  was  so  impatient 
under  the  grievance,  that  she  turned  away  several 
fiaithful  servants  for  no  other  real  reason  than  this 
private  one  :  but  finding  that  the  new  comers  regu^ 
larly  fell  into  the  same  fiuilt,  she  waa  soon  glad  to 
reeal  her  old  domestics. 

Mrs.  Abigail's  temper  did  not  soften  as  she  grew 
older  ;  she  was  vexed  and  tormented  that  she  could 
not  purchase,  with  all  her  money,  that  of  which 
every  human  bosom  feels  the  need ;  and  every  year 
increased  both  the  cause  and  ^e  eflPect  of  her  dis- 
quietude. There  was  not  a  tradesman,  nor  a  tenant, 
nor  a  neighbour,  but  would  touch  his  hat  with  more 
cordiality  to  Mrs.  Dorothy  than  to  Mrs.  Abigail ; 
for  nobody  could  help  seeing  the  difference :  it  was 
even  perceptible  as  they  passed  along  in  the  old 
coach ;  for,  while  Mrs.  Abigail  'Used  always  to  sit 
back  in  an  erect  posture,  looking  neither  to  the 
right  nor  left,  the  round  good-natured  face  of  Mrs. 
Dorothy  might  always  be  seen^  sometimes  smiling  at 
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the  childien,  and  soxnetiines  nodding  to  the  neighs 
houra  as  she  passed  their  doora. 

Mrs.  Abigail  used  peipetually  to  complain  of 
her  wrongs  and  grievances  to  Mrs.  Dorothy ;  who 
always  heard  her  yerj  patiently;  and  said  what 
she  could  to  soften  and  console  her.  She  very 
rarely  ventured  to  hint  either  at  the  reason,  or  the 
remedy;  for  that  irritated  her  beyond  any  thing; 
and  always  brought  forth  the  whole  list  of  hex 
benefactions  to  vdtness  that  the  fault  was  not  in 
ker. 

After  a  long  succession  of  years,  a  circumstance 
occurred  in  the  family  which  made  a  greater  altera- 
tion in  its  aspect,  than  if  the  China  images  on  the 
best  parlour  mantel-piece,  had  been  transported  to 
the  sitting  parlour  mantel-piece ';  which  would,  how- 
ever, have  been  considered  a  most  memorable  inno- 
vation. This  was,  Mrs.  Abigail's  taking  it  into  her 
head  to  adopt  a  little  orphan  girl,  a  child  scarcely 
five  years  of  age,  the  daughter  of  a  poor  minister 
lately  deceased. 

Little  Mary  was  a  very  pretty,  artless,  engaging 
chUd.  Full  of  spirits,  and  unconscious  of  her  mis- 
fortunes, she  entered  the  great  house  without  any 
adequate  idea  of  its  dignity,  and  felt  herself  quite 
at  home  the  moment  she  found  something  to  play 
with.  At  fixst  the  old  ladies  could  not  exactly  say 
whether  they  were   most  amused  or  most  put  otU 
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by  die  noisy  frolics  of  their  new  inmate.  Mrs. 
Abigail,  at  least,  felt  considerable  uncertainty  on 
the  subject.  But  Mrs.  Dorothy  soon  found  that  it 
added  materially  to  her  happiness.  For,  although 
she  certainly  wnsjidgetted  at  the  unwonted  sight 
of  doll's  clothes  strewed  upon  the  carpet,  and  to  see 
the  covers  to  the  crimson  damask  chair-bottoms 
unceremoniously  pulled  up,  and  left  in  wrecks  and 
wrinkles,  and  above  all,  that  the  cat's  back  was 
sometimes  stroked  the  wrong  way — yet»  the  inno- 
cent smiles,  the  playful  gambols,  and  engaging 
prattle  of  the  duld  went  to  her  heart,  and  awoke 
sensations  of  delight  and  tenderness,  which  must 
needs  knguish,  even  in  benevolent  minds,  when  it  is 
long  since  they  were  called  into  exercise.  So  much 
were  the  good  ladies  sometimes  amused,  that  the 
wind  might  shift  from  south-east  to  north-west  with- 
out its  being  noted  by  either  of  them  ;  a  thing  un- 
precedented heretofore.  And  often  Mrs.  Abigail 
hersdf  ,  was  so  much  diverted  by  her  little  protegee 
that  she  has  been  observed  not  to  gape  more  than 
seven  times  during  a  whole  afternoon. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this,  tbii^  did  not  go 
GO.  quite  so  smoothly  as  may  be  imagined.  Mrs. 
Abigail's  grand  object  in  adopting  the  little  girl 
was,  that  she  might  train  up  some  body  to  love 
her;  and  having  heard  that  you  may  teach  a 
child  any  thing,  she  thought  by  taking  one  so 
young  she  should  be  sure  to  succeed  in  her  design* 
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Accordingly*  she  resolved  to  instil  it  into  her 
youtbfiU  mind,  ad  her  highest  duty,  to  love  her 
benefactress ;  and  she  did  not  fail  by  reiterated 
instructions  to  giye  the  child  to  understand,  that 
for  every  thing  she  eat  and  wore  and  played  with, 
she  was  indebted  to  her  alone.  Now  it  was  a 
little  strange,  that  after  eixty  years'  experience*  thia 
good  lady  did  not  know  any  better  way  of  securing 
her  object;  and  that  she  should  imagine  that  so 
viry  snwll  a  sacrifiee  as  that  of  giving  out  a  little 
money  from  an  aadiple  store,  woidd  alone  procure  so 
invahiable  a  .biesaing  as  that  of  the  afiection  of  a 
feUow  creature. 

Children  &re  excellent  physiognomists ;  and  little 
Mary  soon  learnt  to  whom  to  apply  for  any  as- 
sistance or  sympathy  in  her  play ;  and  she  >  never 
failed,  when  she  was  tired  or  sleepy,  to  run  and 
lay  her  head  on  Mrs.  Dorothy's  lap.  It  happened 
not  unfre^^iiently,  that  she  was  very  noisy  in  her 
mirth:  so  mtich  so,  that,  to  use  her  own. expres- 
sion, "  it  absolutely  went  through  and  through  Mrs. 
Abigail's  head ; "  and  even  Mrs.  Dorothy's  did  not 
escape  with  impunity.  Now,  on  these  and  similar 
occasions,  when  her  patience  was  quite  exhausted 
(which  generally  haj^ned  pretty  early)  Mrs.  Abi- 
gail would  begin  to  scdd ;  but  in  spite  of  this,  and 
of  Mrs.  Dorothy's  repeated  admoniticous  of  **  softly  ! 
softly !  ray  little  dear,''  the  little  dear  wovdd  eontuiue 
romping  about  till  she  got  such  a  thorough  trim- 
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raing  from  Mrs.  Al»gail>  as  made  her  cry  sa^,  and 
vnsh  that  her  own  mamma  would  come  again. 
When  die  storm  was  over,  the  old  lady  often  re- 
lented ;  and  trotting  to  bert  dhina  closet,  she  would 
take  a  sweet  queen  cake  or  macaroon  (articles  on 
which  she  placed  her  chief  dependence  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  child)  and  hold  it  out  to  her  with 
a  heneficent  smile,  which  seemed  to  say,  <*  Sure 
you  must  love  me  now.'*  On  one  of  tiiese  occa- 
sions, as  soon  as  Mary  had  devoured  the  hrihe,  she 
called  her,  saying,  *'*  Come  hither,.my  dear,  come  to 
me,  and  tellme  now,  don't  yon  love  me  ?  "  Retain- 
ing a  lively  remembrance  of  her  recent  scolding,  the 
child  hesitated ;  and  on  the  question  being  repeated, 
she  answered^  "  No." 

"  Then  yon  are  the  most  ungratefid  litde  crea- 
ture that  ever  was,"  exclaimed  the  old  lady,  "  and 
you  may  take  that  for  your  pains ; "  so  saying*  she 
gave  her  a  smart  box  on  the  ear.  Mary  ran  off 
roaring,  and  hid  her  feioe  in  Mrs.  Dorothy's  lap. 
Mrs.  Dorothy  knowing  that  would  not  do,  raised  her 
up,  saying— 

•*  O,  now  you  are  a  very  naughty  little  Miss ! 
what,  not  love  poor  Mrs.  Abigail,  that  gives  you  so 
many  pretty  things,  and  such  nice  cakes !  O  fie !  I 
am  quite  ashamed  of  you !  Sure  you  love  her,  don't 
you  ?  " 

'<  I  love  ^au,*'  said  the  child,  '*  because  you  don't 
beat  me." 
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"  Well,  to  be  sure,"  exdaimed  Mnt.  Abigail, 
"  there  is  nothing  but  ingratitude  in  this  world !  no- 
thing else  :  old  and  young,  all  alike.  Such  a  little 
creature  as  that  too,  who  could  have  thought  it !  " 

Thus  little  Mary  had  her  troubles,  like  other  peo- 
ple, in  the  midst  of  her  apparent  prosperity.  How- 
ever, she  had  a  never,  failing  friend  end  solace  in 
Mrs.  Dorothy;  and  when  they  were  alone,  she  would 
often  throw  her  little  arms  round  her  neck,  and  kiss 
her  repeatedly,  saying — 

"  I  do  love  you;  I  do  love  you  very  much,  Mrs. 
Doroty"  In  return  Mrs.  Dorothy  used  to  kiss  her 
fondly,  and  say, 

"  And  I  love  you  my  darling !  my  jewel !  my 
pretty  one  !  "  never  fedling  to  add,  "  but  you  know 
you  must  love  poor  Mrs.  Abigail  too ;  because  she 
is  so  good  to  you,  and  gives  you  si^sh  nice  things." 
At  which  litde  Mary  used  to  slide  off  her  lap,  and 
run  away  to  play. 

One  day  Mrs.  Abigail  was  (taken  very  ill,  and 
could  not  leave  her  bed ;  and  kind  hearted  Mr& 
Dorothy  came  down  to  breakfast  with,  the  tears  in 
her  eyes. 

*'  What  are  you  crying  for  I  *'  says  little  Mary.. 

"  Because,  my  dear,  poor  Mrs.  Abigail  id  very  ill, 
and  cannot  come  down  stairs." 

"  Why  then,  you  know,  we  shall  have  nobody  to 
scold  UB  all  day ;  so  why  do  you  cry  for  that  P  "  said 
little  Mary. 
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In  the  spring  little  Mary  was  attacked  with  the 
measles,  and  had  them  yery  severely.  Notwith- 
standing her  ill-nature,  Mrs.  Abigail  was  really  fond 
of  the  child;  and  she  attended  her  in  her  illnes» 
with  much  solicitude ;  took  her  on  her  lap,  rocked 
her  to  and  fro ;  once  when  she  was  very  restless  she 
spoke  to  her  in  soothing  tones;  and  when  little 
Mary,  in  taking  some  barley  water,  spilt  a  little  of 
it  over  her  silk  gown,  and  began  to  cry  from  the 
apprehension  of  being  punished  for  it,  Mrs.  Abigail 
said,  "  Never  mind,  love,  FU  not  be  angry  with  you 
now,**  Upon  which  little  Mary  raised  her  head, 
looked  up  in  her  face  for  a  moment  with  surprise, 
and  then  said,  "  I  love  you^  now,  Mrs.  Abigail." 

Mrs.  Abigail  looked  surprised  in  her  turn :  she 
pressed  the  child  to  her  bosom  with  unwonted  fond- 
ness ;  the  tears  came  in  her  eyes ;  for  those  few 
words,  uttered  by  a  little  child,  gave  her  more  real 
pleajsure  than  any  thing  tibat  had  happened  to  her 
for  many  a  day.  Being  alone,  she  fell  into  a  deep 
reverie  ;  but  the  thoughts  of  a  person  unaccustomed 
to  reflection,  are  too  indistinct  and  crude  for  repeti- 
tion. However,  the  sense  and  the  substance  of  her 
meditation  was  something  like  this  i — 

"  What !  will  one  kind  word,  one  act  of  for- 
bearance and  good  nature,  do  more  than  all  the 
Hftvours  I  have  bestowed  ?  O,  if  I  had  considered 
this  in  early  life — ^if  I  had  but  seen  that  it  is  not 
money  but  kindness,  not  gifts,  but  good  nature,  that 
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poichases  aSeodon,  how  differently  would  my  life 
have  passed ; — Ah  sister  Dorottiiy  !  Sister  Dorothy  I 
I  Ittve  had  all  t^e  money,  hut  you  have  had  all  the 
happiness !  " 


XXVI. 


MAN  ANn  ANIMALS. 


Mb.  F.  and  his  children  were  walking  one  sum* 
mer's  evening,  in  what  were  famiharly  called  tiie 
high  woods.  A  barrow  path  conducted  them 
through  the  underwood,  yrhere  straggling  branches 
of  the  wild  rose  intercepted  them  at  every  step: 
the  rich  and  variegated  stems  of  the  forest  trees 
were  illumined  here  and  there  in  bright  spots^  by 
golden  beams  of  tibe  setting  sun,  which  streamed 
through  die  intenttiees  of  the  masi^  foliage.  Swar^ 
of  merry  gnats  danced  in  die  open  spaces  of  die 
wood ;  birds  of  e^pery  note  sang,  in  uninterrupted 
gladntss,  amid  iti  deep  recesses ;  the  nimble  squinrel 
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vmB  obaerved  occasLonaUy  leaping  from  bough  to 
bough ;  and  the  timid  eye  of  tbe  wild  fabbit  was 
seen  peeping  from  behind  the  roeta-  of  ike  trees*  and 
then,  swiftly  diaappearisg,  she  escaped  into  her  inac- 
cessible fortresses.  How  happy  are  young  peq[>le» 
whose  taste  is  raised  to  the  enjoyment  of  thesQ 
elevated  and  simple  pleasures,  and  who  find  in  their, 
parents,  intelligent  friends,  capable  of  cultivating  thi& 
taste,  of  inspiring  and  gpiiding  their  love  of  know- 
ledge, and  of  giving  a  right  direction  to  both ! 

The  liberty  and  happiness  evidently  enjoyed  by 
the  various  litde  inhabitimtB  of  these  woods,  gave 
a  turn  to  the  evening's  conversation,  aa  the  party 
returned  home. 

"  I  think,"  says  little  Joe,  "  that  if  I  were  going 
to  be  cjianged  into  any  thing  else  i  I  should  like  best 
to  be  a  rabbit,  and  to  liye  in  the  woods ;  they  seem 
so  happy  and  comfortable  here !  " 

Father.  Can  you  tell  me,  Joe,  what  is  the  great- 
est difference  between  you  and  a  rabbit  ? 

Joe.  Why,  papa,  we  are  as  different  us  can.  be. 
Babbits  have  got  long  ears,  and  four  legs,  and  iEore 
covered  all  over  with  soft  hair. 

Fathea.  So  to,  then,  the  rabbit  seems  to  have 
the  advantage  of  you*  for  it  can  run  faster  with  four 
legs  than  you  can  with  only  two ;  and  its  long  ears 
enable  it  to  hear  more  acutdy ;  and  it  has  a  warm 
dress,  ready  made,  without  any  trouble  or  expense  ii 
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now  can  you  think  of  any  thing  in  which  you  are 
better  off  than  Hie  rabbit  ? 

Joe  was  such  a  very  little  boy  that  he  could 
not  think  of  any  thing;  but  his  brother  Edward 
soon  answered  for  him,  saying,  "  Why,  we  are 
better  off  than  rabbits,  almost  in  every  thing:  we 
can  talk,  and  laugh,  and  read,  and  write,  and  learn 
Latin." 

Father.  It  is  true  the  rabbit  cannot  do  these 
thmgs;  buttiiien  she  is  quite  independent  of  them, 
for  she  answers  all  the  purposes  of  her  existence  per- 
fectly well  without  their  assistance.  Richard,  can  you 
give  us  a  more  accurate  account  of  the  difference 
between  Man  and  Animals  ? 

RiCHABo.  I  suppose,  papa,  the  chief  difference  is 
our  having  reason,  and  they  only  instinct. 

Father.  But  in  order  to  understand  what  we 
mean  by  the  terms  reason  and  instinct,  I  think  three 
things  may  be  mentioned,  in  which  the  difference 
very  distinctly  appears. 

RicHABo.  What  are  they,  papa  ? 

Father.  Let  us  first,  to  bring  the  parties  as 
nearly  on  a  level  as  possible,  consider  man  in  a 
savage  state,  wholly  occupied,  like  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  in  providing  for  the  wants  of  his  animal  na- 
tore ;  and  here  the  first  distinction  that  appears  be- 
tween him  and  the  creatures  around  him,  is,  the  f§te  of 
implements. 
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RicHABO.  Ah,  I  should  never  have  thought  of 
that. 

Fathbb.  When  the  savage  provides  himself  with 
a  hut,  or  a  crawl,  or  a  wigwam,  for  shelter,  or  that, 
he  may  store  up  his  provision,  he  does  do  more  than 
is  done  hy  the  rahbit,  the  beaver,  the  bee,  and  birds 
of  every  species.  But  the  man  cannot  make  any 
progress  in  this  work  without  something  like  tools, 
however  rude  and  simple  in  their  form :  he  must 
provide  himself  with  an  axe,  even  before  he  can  lop 
down  a  tree  for  its  timber ;  whereas  these  animals 
form  their  burrows,  their  ceUs,  or  their  nests,  with 
the  most  matiiematical  nicety,  with  no  other  tools 
than  those  with  which  nature  has  provided  them. 
In  cultivating  the  ground,  also,  man  can  do  nothing 
without  a  spade,  or  a  plough ;  nor  can  he  reap  what 
he  has  sown,  till  he  has  shaped  an  instrument,  with 
which  to  cut  down  his  harvests.  But  the  a-nimftla 
provide  for  themselves  and  their  young  without  any 
of  these  things. 

Edward.  Thai,  here  again,  the  animals  are  the 
best  off. 

Father.  That  is  not  our  present  inquiry :  now 
for  the  second  distinction  :  Man,  in  all  his  operations 
makes  mistakes,  animals  make  none. 

Edward.  Do  animals  never  make  mistakes  ? 

Father.  Why,  Edward,  did  you  ever  see  such 
a  thing,  or  hear  of  such  a  thing,  as  a  little  bird 
sitting  disconsolate  on  a  twig,  lamenting  over  her 
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half  finished  ne&ft,  aad  puzzling  ker  little  poll  to 
know  how  to  complete  it?  Did  you  ever  see  the 
cells  of  a  bee-hive  in  clumsy  irregular  shapes^  or 
observe  any  thing  like  a  discussion  in  the  Iktle  com- 
munity, as  if  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion 
amongst  the  architects  ? 

The  boys  laughed,  and  owned  they  had  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing. 

Father.  Animals  are  even  better  physicians  than 
we  are»  for  when  they  are  iQ,  they  will,  many  of 
them,  seek  out  some  particular  herb,  which  they  do 
not  use  as  food,  and  which  possesses  a  medicinal 
quality  exactly  suited  to  the  complaint.  Whereas, 
the  whole  CoDege  of  Physicians  will  dispute  for  a 
century,  and  not  at  last  agree  upon  the  virtues  of  a 
single  drug.  Man  undertakes  nothing  in  which  he 
is  not  more  or  less  puzzled :  he  must  try  numberless 
esperiments  before  he  can  bring  his  undertakings  to 
any  thing  like  perfection;  and  these  experiments 
imply  a  succession  of  mistakes.  Even  the  simplest 
operations  of  domestic  life  are  not  well  performed 
without  some  experience;  and  the  term  of  man's 
life  is  half  wasted,  before  he  has  done  with  his  mis- 
takes, and  begins  to  profit  by  his  lessons. 

Edwabd.  Then,  papa,  how  is  it  ?  for  after  all  we 
are  better  than  animals. 

Fathbr.  Observe,  then,  our  lliutl  distinction, 
which  is,  that  animals  make  no  improvements: 
while  the  knowledge,  and  tiie  skill,  and  the  success 
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of  man  axe  perpetosJly  oa  the  mcrea9e.  The  in- 
veations  and  discoveries  of  one  generation,  are, 
durough  the  medinm  of  literature,  handed  down  to 
succeeding  ones ;  so  that  the  accumulated  experi^ 
ence  of  all  former  ages  and  nations  is^  ready  for  our 
use,  before  we  begin  to  think  and  act  for  ouj^elves. 
The  result  of  which  is,  that  the  most  learned  and 
ingenious  amongst  the  ancient  phUosopheis,  Aris- 
totle, or  Archimedes,  might  leam  in  an  hour,  from  a 
modem  school  boy,  more  than  the  labcuious  study 
of  their  lives  could  enable  tiiiem  to  discover. 

RiCHABn.  WeU,  I  am  glad  we  have  thought  of 
something  at  last,  to  prove  that  men  are  vwt  than 
rabbits. 

Fatheb.  Herein  appears  tiie  difference  between 
what  we  call  instinct  and  reason.  Animals,  in  all 
their  operations,  follow  the  first  impulse  of  nature, 
or  that  invariable  law  which  God  has  implanted 
in  them.  In  all  they  do  undertake,  therefore,  their 
works  are  more  perfect  and  regular  than  those  of 
men.  But  man,  having  been  endowed  witii  the 
fitculty  of  thinking  or  reasoning  about  what  he  does, 
although  (being  an  imperfect  and  fedlible  creature) 
this  liberty  exposes  him  to  mistake,  and  is  perpe- 
tually leading  him  into  error;  yet  by  patience, 
perseveraijiee,  and  industry,  and  by  long  experience, 
he  at  last  achieves  what  angels  may,  perhaps,  behold 
with  admiration.  A  bird's  nest,  is  indeed,  a  perfect 
and  beautiful  structure ;  yet  the  nest  of  a  swallow 
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of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  not  at  all  more  com« 
modions,  or  elegant,  than  those  that  were  built  amid 
the  rafters  of  Noah's  ^rk.  But  if  we  compare  (I 
will  not  say  Adam's  bower,  for  that  was  doubtless 
in  the  finest  style  of  nature's  own  architecture)  but 
if  we  compare  the  wigwam  of  the  North  American 
Indian,  with  the  temples  and  palaces  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  we  then  shall  see  to  what  man's 
mi$take$,  rectified  and  improved  upon,  conduct  him. 
Animals  can  provide  for  their  wants,  and  for  those  of 
their  ofEspring,  with  the  utmost  adroitness;  and 
just  so  much,  and  no  more,  did  their  antediluvian 
ancestry!  while  man,  after  having  provided  for  his 
first  necessities,  emerging  gradually  from  the  savage 
state,  begins  to  cultivate  poetry  and  music,  proceeds 

• 

to  the  knowledge  of  arts  and  sciences,  unknown 
and  unthought  of  by  his  rude  forefathers,  till  (in 
humble  imitation  of  the  works  of  God  himself)  he 
gives  exquisite  construction  to  the  rudest  materials 
which  nature  has  left  for  his  use;  supplying  those 
artificial  wants  and  wishes,  for  which  it  vras  beneath 
her  dignity  to  provide;  and  while  his  hand  thus 
executes  all  that  is  ingenious  and  beautiful,  his 
thought  glances  at  all  that  is  magnificent  and 
sublime. 
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THE  TTORSI  AND  THB  BXAFL. 


A  Fable. 

A  LiTTLB  worm  too  close  that  played 
In  contact  with  a  gardener's  spade^ 
Writhing  about  in  sadden  pain» 
Perceived  that  he  was  cut  in  twain ; 
His  nether  half,  left  short  and  free. 
Much  doubting  its  identity. 
However*  when  the  shock  was  past« 
New  circling  rings  were  formed  so  iast^ 
By  nature's  hand  which  fails  her  never. 
That  soon  he  was  as  long  as  ever. 
But  yet  the  insult  and  the  pain. 
This  little  reptile  did  retain. 
In  what,  in  man,  is  called  the  brain. 

One  fine  spring  evening,  bright  and  wet» 
Bre  yet  the  April  sun  was  set. 
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When  slimy  reptiles  crawl  and  coil    « 

Forth  from  the  soft  and  humid  soil. 

He  left  his  subterranean  clay 

To  move  along  the  gravelly  way ; 

Where  suddenly  his  course  was  stopt 

By  something  on  the  path  that  dropt ; 

When,  with  precaution  and  surprise. 

He  straight  shrunk  up  tx>  half  his  size. 

That  'twas  a  stone  was  first  his  notion. 

But  soon  discovering  loco-motion. 

He  recognized  the  coat  of  mail. 

And  wary  antlers  of  a  snail. 

Which  some  young  rogue  (we  beg  his  pardon) 

Had  flung  into  his  neighbour's  garden. 

The  snail  all  shattered  and  infirm. 
Deplored  his  fate,  andtoid  the  worm. 
"  Alas  !  '*  says  ke,  •*  I  know  it  well. 
All  this  is  owing  to  my  shell : 
They  could  not  send  me  up  bo  high. 
Describing  circles  in  tiie  sky. 
But  that,  on  this  account,  'tis  known 
I  bear  resemblance  to  a  stone : 
Would  I  could  rid  me  of  my  case. 
And  find  a  tenant  for  the  place  \ 
ril  make  it  known  to  all  my  kin ; — 
•  This  house  to  let — ^inquire  within.'  " 

"  Good !  "   says  the  worm,  *'  the  bargain's 
struck; 
I  take  it,  and  admire  my  luck : 
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That  shell,  from  which  you'd  fain  be  free, 
Is  just  the  very  thing  for  me. 
Oft  have  I  wished,  when  danger  calls, 
For  such  impervious  castle  walls. 
Both  for  defence  and  shelter  made. 
From  greedy  crow,  and  murderous  spade  : 
Yes,  neighbour  snail.  111  hire  the  room. 
And  pay  my  rent  when  strawberries  come 
"  Do/'  says  the  snail,  *'  and  I'll  declare. 
You'll  find  the  place  m  good  repair ; 
With  winding  ways  that  will  not  foil 
To  accommodate  your  length  of  tail." 

(This  fact  the  wily  rogue  concealing — 

The  fall  had  broken  in  his  ceiling.) 

**  O,"  says  the  sanguine  worm,  **  I  knew 

That  I  might  safely  deal  with  you." 

Thus  was  the  tenement  trandSerred, 

And  that  without  another  word. 
OS  went  the  «nail  in  houseless  plight ; 

Alas !  it  proved  a  'frosty  night. 

And  ere  a  peep  of  monung  light. 

One  wish  supreme  he  found  prevail  ;— 

(In  all  the  world  l^is  foolish  snail 

Saw  nothing  he  would  like  so  well)— 

Which  was — ^that  he  had  got  a  shell. 

But  soofL  for  this  he  ceased  to  -sigh  : 

A  little  duck  came  waddling  by. 

Who  having  but  a  youthful  biil. 

Had  ventured  not  so  large  a  pill 
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(E'en  at  imperious  hunger's  call) 

As  this  poor  reptile,  house  and  all. 

But  finding  such  a  dainty  bite 

All  ready  to  his  appetite, 

Down  went  the  snail,  whose  last  lament. 

Mourned  his  deserted  tenement* 

Meantime  the  worm  had  spent  his  strength. 
In  vain  attempts  to  cwrl  his  length 
His  small  apartment's  space  about ; 
For  head  or  tail  must  aeeds  stick  out. 
Now,  if  this  last  was  left,  'twas  more 
Exposed  to  danger  than  before  , 
And  'twould  be  vastly  strange,  he  said. 
To  sit  in  doors  without  one's  head. 
Alas  !  he  now  completely  bears 
The  unknown  weight  of  household  cares ; 
And  wishes  much  some  kind  beholder 
Would  take  the  burthen  off  his  shoulder. 

Now  broke  the  dawn ;  and  soon  with  fear. 
Feeling  the  shock  of  footsteps  near. 
He  tried  to  reach  that  wished  for  goal. 
The  shelter  of  a  neighbouring  hole ; 
Which  proved,  when  danger  threatened  sore. 
A  certain  refuge  heretofore. 
But  failed  him  now  this  last  resort : 
Elis  new  appendage  stq)t  him  short  s 
For  ail  his  efforts  would  not  do 
To  force  it  in*  or  drag  it  through. 
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Oh  then,  poor  worm !  what  words  can  say- 
How  much  he  wished  his  shell  away  I 
But  wishes  all  were  vain,  for  oh  ! 
The  garden  roller,  dreaded  foe  ! 
Came  growling  hy,  and  did  not  fail. 
To  crush  our  hero,  head  and  tail, 
— Just  when  the  duck  devoured  the  snail. 

Thus  says  the  fahle  : — ^leam  from  hence. 
It  argues  want  of  common  sense. 
To  think  our  trials  and  our  labours. 
Harder  and  heavier  than  our  neighbours' : 
Or  that  'twould  lighten  toDs  and  cares. 
To  give  them  ours  in  change  for  theirs  * 
For  whether  man's  appointed  lot 
Be  really  equalized  or  not» 
(A  point  we  need  not  now  discuss,) 
Habit  makes  ours  the  best  to  us. 


VUL.   II. 


XXVIII. 


NOW   AND   TBXK. 

In  distant  days  of  wild  romance. 

Of  magic  mist  and  feble ; 
When  stones  could  argue,  trees  advance. 

And  bnites  to  talk,  were  able; 
When  shrubs  and  flowers  were  said  to  preach. 
And  manage  all  the  parts  of  speech  : 

Twas  then,  no  doubt,  if  'twas  at  all 
(But  doubts  we  need  not  mention) 

Tliat  THEN  and  now,  two  adverbs  small. 
Engaged  in  sharp  contention ; 

But  how  they  made  each  other  hear 

Tradition  doth  not  make  appear. 
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Thbk,  was  a  sprite  of  subtle  frame, 
"With  rainbow  tuits  invested  s 

On  clouds  of  dazzling  light  she  came, 
And  stars  her  forehead  crested ; 

Her  sparkling  eye  of  azure  hue» 

Seemed  borrowed  from  the  distant  Idne* 


Now,  rested  on  the  solid  earth* 
And  sober  was  her  vesture : 

She  seldom  either  grief  or  mirth 
Expressed  by  word  or  gesture  ; 

Composed,  sedate  and  firm  she  stood^. 

And  looked  industrious,  calm  and  good« 


Thbn,  sang  a  wild,  fantastic  song, 

Light  as  the  gale  she  flies  on : 
Still  stretching,  as  she  sailed  along, 

Towards  the  fair  horizon  ; 
Where  clouds  of  radiance,  frmged  with  gold, 
O'er  hills  of  emerald  beauty  rolled. 

Now,  rarely  raised  her  sober  eye 

To  view  that  golden  distance ; 
Nor  let  one  idle  minute  fly 

In  hope  of  then's  assistance ; 
But  still,  with  busy  hands,  she  stood, 
Intent  on  doing  'present  good. 

l2 
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She  ate  the  sweet  but  homely  fue 
That  passing  moments  brought  her  ; 

While    THEV,  expecting  dainties  rare. 
Despised  such  bread  and  water : 

And  waited  for  the  fruits  and  fioweis 

Of  future,  still  receding  hours. 


Now,  venturing  once  to  ask  her  why. 
She  answered  with  mvedive ; 

And  pointed,  as  she  made  reply. 
Towards  that  long  perspective 

Of  years  to  come,  in  distance  blue. 

Wherein  she  meant  to  live  and  do. 


"  Alas/'  says  she,  *'  how  hard  you  toil ! 

With  undiverted  sadness : 
Behold  yon  land  of  wine  and  oil— 

Those  sunny  hills  of  gladness ; 
Those  joys  I  wait  with  eager  brow  :  *' — 
'*  And  so  you  always  will,"  said  now. 


"  That  fairy  land  that  looks  so  real, 
Recedes  as  you  pursue  it ; 

Thus  while  you  wait  for  times  ideal. 
I  take  my  work  and  do  it ; 

Intent  to  form,  when  time  is  gone, 

A  pleasant  past  to  look  upon." 
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*•  Ah,  well,"  8aid  then,  "  I  envy  not 
Your  dull  fetiguing  labours ; 

Aspinng  to  a  brighter  lot. 

With  thousands  of  my  neighbours. 

Soon  as  I  reach  that  golden  hill ;  "*— 

"  But  that,"  says  now,  "  you  never  will. 


»» 


**  And  e'en  suppose  you  should,"  said  she 
(**  Though  mortal  ne'er  attained  it) — 

Your  natui^e  you  must  change  with  me 
The  moment  you  had  gained  it : 

Since  hope  fulfilled  (you  muist  allow) 

Turns  now  to  thjut..  and  then  to  now* 


XXIX. 

THB    PILGRIHAGB    OF   LEARNING. 

The  temple  of  knowledge,  that  spacious  and  mi^- 
nificent  structure,  towards  which  so  many  wearjr 
steps  have  been  directed,  appears  at  this  moment  a 
bright  object  in  the  distant  horizon.  The  setting 
sun  now  illuminating  its  fair  marble  columns,  re* 
veals  something  of  its  elegance  and  splendour. 
Having  pitched  my  tent  beneath  a  spreading  shade, 
in  order  to  take  needful  repose,  I  have  amused  my- 
self by  noting  down  some  of  the  adventures  that 
befel  me,  more  especially  in  the  early  part  of  my 
pilgrimage  :  although,  being  now  advanced  in  years, 
and  having  commenced  this  adventure  in  early 
childhood,  I  retain  but  an  imperfect  remembrance  of 
many  circumstances,  and  can  offer  no  more  than  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  journey. 

Nothing  could  be  more  easy  and  agreeable  tSian 
my  condition,  whm  I   was  first  summoned  to  set 
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<mt  on  tMs  career.  Sporting  upon  flowery  lawns, 
surrounded  with  glittering  baubles,  overwhelmed  with 
caresses,  and  meeting  smiles  in  every  face.  Strange 
was  the  hour  when  I  was  snatched  from  the  midst  of 
these  indulgences,  to  commence  a  toilsome  pil- 
grimage; though  at  that  time  little  aware  of  the 
lengthened  and  difficult  course  that  lay  before  me. 
It  was  not,  however,  without  letting  fall  a  few 
ominous  tears  that  I  set  the  first  step.  Several  com- 
panions of  my  own  age  and  condition  accompanied 
me  in  the  outset ;  and  we  travelled  pleasantly  toge- 
ther a  good  part  of  the  way. 

Our  path,  at  first,  lay  through  a  ploughed  field, 
which  we  no  sooner  entered  than  we  were  accosted 
by  three  diminutive  strangers,  who  assumed  a  for- 
midable aspect  towards  us.  These  we  presently 
discovered  to  be  the  advanced  guard  of  a  Idliputian 
army,  which  was  seen  advancing  towards  us  in  battle 
array.  Their  forms  were  singularly  grotesque ; 
some  were  striding  across  the  path,  others  standing 
with  their  arms  akimbo,  some  hanging  down  their 
heads,  others  quite  erect,  some  standing  on  one  leg, 
others  on  two«  and  one,  strange  to  say,  on  three ; 
another  had  his  anns  crossed,  and  one  was  remark- 
ably crooked ;  some  were  very  slender,  and  others  as 
broad  as  they  were  long.  But  notwithstanding  this 
diversity  of  figure,  when  they  were  all  marshalled  in 
line  of  battle,  they  had  a  very  orderly  and  regular 
appearance.      Feeling  disconcerted  by  their  num<- 
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bers,  we  were  presently  for  souading  a  retreat ;  but 
being  urged  forward  by  our  guide,  we  soon  mastered 
the  three  who  led  the  yan,  and  this  gave  us  spirit  to 
encounter  the  main  army,  who  were  conquered  to  a 
man  before  we  left  the  field.  We  had  scarcely  taken 
breath  after  this  victory,  when,  to  our  no  small  dis- 
may, we  descried  a  strong  reinforcement  of  the 
enemy  stationed  on  the  opposite  side.  These  were 
exactly  equal  in  number  to  the  former  army,  but 
vastly  superior  in  size  and  stature ;  they  were»  in 
fact,  a  race  of  giants,  though  of  the  same  species 
with  the  others,  and  were  capitally  accoutred  for  the 
onset.  Their  appearance  discouraged  us  greatly  at 
first ;  but  we  found  their  strength  was  not  propor- 
tioned  to  their  size  ;  and  having  acquired  much  skill 
and  courage  by  the  late  engagement,  we  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  subduing  them,  and  passed  off  the  field  in 
triumph.  After  this  we  were  perpetually  engaged 
with  small  bands  of  the  enemy,  no  longer  extended 
in  line  of  battle,  but  in  small  detachments,  of  two, 
three,  and  four  in  a  company ;  we  had  some  tough 
work  here,  and  now  and  then  they  were  too  many 
for  us.  Having  annoyed  us  thus  for  a  time,  they 
began  to  form  themselves  into  close  columns,  six 
or  eight  abreast ;  but  we  had  now  attained  so  much 
address,  that  they  were  no  longer  very  formidable 
to  us. 

Notwithstanding    these    firequent  skirmishes,   we 
were  on  the  whole  well  pleased  with  our  road,     it 
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lay  for  the  most  part,  through  a  verdant  and  flowery 
district,  and  we  had  many  intervals  of  relaxation  and 
repose. 

After  continuing  this  route  for  a  considerable  way, 
the  face  of  the  country  suddenly  changed,  and  we 
began  to  enter  upon  a  vast  succession  of  snowy 
plains,  where  we  were  each  furnished  with  a  certain 
light  weapon,  peculiar  to  the  country,  which  we 
flourished  coiidnually,  and  with  which  we  made 
many  light  strokes,  and  some  desperate  ones.  The 
waters  hereabouts  were  dark  and  brackish,  and  the 
snowy  surface  of  the  plain  was  ofeai  defeced  by 
them.  Probably  we  were  now  on  the  borders  of  the 
Black  Sea.  These  plains  we  traversed  across  and 
across,  for  many  a  day. 

Upon  quitting  this  district  the  country  became  far 
more  dreary ;  it  appeared  nothing  but  a  dry  and 
sterile  desert,  the  soil  being  remarkably  hard  and 
slaty.  Here  we  saw  many  curious  figures,  but  we 
soon  found  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  desert  were 
mere  cyphers,  sometimes  they  appeared  in  vast  num- 
bers, which  were  again  suddenly  diminished. 

Our  road,  after  this»  wound  through  a  rugged  and 
hilly  country,  which  was  divided  into  nine  principal 
parts  or  districts,  each  under  a  distinct  governor; 
and  these  again  were  reduced  into  endless  sub- 
divisions. Some  of  them  we  were  obliged  to  decline  ; 
it  was  not  a  little  puzzling  to  perceive  the  intricate 
ramifieadons  of  the  paths  in   these  parts.    Here, 

l3 
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the*  natiyes  spoke  several  dialects,  which  readered 
our  intercourse  with  them  very  perplexing.  How- 
ever, it  must  be  confessed,  tiiat  every  step  we  set  in 
this  country  was  leas  fiatiguing  and  more  interesting. 
Our  course  at  first  lay  all  up  hill,  and  when  we  had 
proceeded  to  a  certain  height,  the  distttnt  country, 
which  was  most  richly  variegated,  opened  finely  to 
our  view  :  and  the  atmosphere  at  this  elevation  was 
so  dear,  that  we  were  able  to  discern  several  very 
remote  countries,  and  were  gratified  with  a  distant 
view  of  many  celebrated  antiquities. 

I  must  not,  however,  omit  here  to  mention  a  dr. 
cumstance  which  occasioned  no  little  mortification 
and  chagrin  to  some  of  our  party.  The  hills  we 
were  now  dimbing  were  so  lofty  and  romantic,  and 
the  prospects  appeared  to  us  so  extensive,  that  seve- 
ral  of  us  were  of  opinion,  that  ascending  a  few  more 
heights  would  bring  us  to  our  journey's  end ;  and  a 
gaudy  and  contemptible  pagoda,  tiiat  stood  on  a 
neighbouring  summit,  was  actually  mistaken  by  us 
for  the  temple  of  knowledge  itBelf .  Under  this  idea, 
many  of  our  party  rushed  on  with  an  air  of  triumph ; 
at  the  same  time  regarding  with  looks  of  great  con- 
tempt, several  parties  of  pilgrims  viiom  we  observed 
still  patiently  trudging  along  in  tiie  vallies  bdow. 
Just  as  we  were  loudly  congxatulating  oursdves  on 
this  speedy  termination  of  our  travels,  and  ailmiring 
the  gay  and  superficial  gliding  that  adorned  this 
edifice,  we  were  accosted  by  a  venerable  man,  who 
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having  ^th  a  smile  of  pity  disclosed  to  us  our  mis* 
take,  requested  us  to  follow  him,  while  he  led  us  to 
the  &rthest  summit  of  the  hill ;  where  he  desired  us 
to  observe  a  range  of  lofty  mountains,  which  appeared 
like  faint  clouds  in  the  distant  horizon. 

"  Youths/'  said  he,  **  believe  me,  it  will  be  long 
ere  you  reach  the  nearest  summit  of  tiiat  sublime 
range  :  perhaps  the  patience  of  some  of  you  may  be 
exhausted  before  you  even  approach  their  bases; 
bat  be  assured,  that  if  you  should  attain  that  eleva- 
tion, you  will,  even  &om  thence  only  be  able  to  gain 
a  distant  glimpse  of  the  temple,  which  is  situated  on 
one  of  a  £ur  loftier  and  more  remote  chain.    Be 
not  disconcerted,  you  are  not  the  first  novices  who 
have  mistaken  this  glittering  and  tawdry  place  for 
that  sublime  structure;,  some  I  have  known  who 
could  never  be  persuaded  of  their  error,  but  under 
the  idea  of  having  attained  the  end  of  their  pil» 
grimage,  have  run  in  this  low  neighbourhood  all 
their  days.    I,  myself/'  continued  he,  "  have  been  a 
pilgrim  from  my  childhood,  but  have  never  been  able 
to  reach  the  desired  goal.     I  have  now  retraced  my 
steps  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  am  waiting 
here  the  arrival  of  some  zealous  pilgrims  from  the 
vallies,  whom  I  have  undertaken  to  conduct  by  the 
nearest  route,  as  far  towards  the  temple  as  I  am  my- 
self acquainted  with  the  road." 

Some  of  our  number,  ingenuously  acknowledging 
our  error,  thanked  the  sage  for  his  information ;  while 
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otiheTS  treated  him  as  a  conceited  impostor.  At  this 
place  a  great  -variety  of  roads  meet ;  and  here  it  is 
usual  for  parties  to  disband,  each  individual  taking 
that  path  which  best  suits  his  taste  or  convenience. 
I  accordingly  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  my  com* 
panions,  with  the  lively  hope  mutually  expressed,  of 
meeting  tiiem  all  at  length  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  temple  of  knowledge. 

The  path  I  now  chose  was  remarkably  ste^  and 
difficult  of  ascent ;  yet  it  seemed  to  me  the  moal;  in- 
viting. I  travelled  chiefly  by  ni^t,  keeping  my  eye 
in  an  upward  direction,  and  guiding  my  course  by 
the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  This  favourite 
track,  with  occasional  deviations  into  lanes  and 
meads  belonging  to  the  same  district,  I  have  con- 
tinued to  pursue  to  the  present  moment.  The  range 
of  magnificent  mountains,  mentioned  by  our  early 
director,  now  begins  to  present  itsdf  to  my  longing 
view,  in  broad  lights  and  bold  outlines,  and  as  I 
mentioned  above,  the  temple  itself,  situated  on  the 
loftiest  of  them  all,  is  visible  in  a  favourable  at- 
mosphere. But  I  now  often  call  to  mind  the  words 
of  that  venerable  guide,  and  begin  to  entertain 
serious  apprehensions  that  there  is  some,  at  present, 
impassable  boundary,  which  divides  tke  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  temple  firom  these  lower  regions. 
And  should  I,  upon  a  nearer  approach,  find  this  to 
be  the  case,  my  intention  is  contentedly  to  take  up 
my  abode  in  some  verdant  valley  at  the  base  of  the 
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mountain  watered  by  a  pure  stream  from  the  sacred 
height,  which  may  allay  my  burning  thirst,  and  in- 
vigorate my  wearied  spirits;  and  I  shall  feel  per- 
fectly reconciled  to  this  delay  by  two  considerations  ; 
first,  that  my  past  travels  and  labours  would  be  well 
rewarded,  if  they  had  answered  no  otlier  end  than 
that  of  rectifying  the  mistaken  ideas  formed  by  those 
who  never  proceed  feu:  on  this  pilgrimage,  with  re- 
gard to  the  extent  of  the  journey,  and  tlie  actual 
situation  of  the  edifice ;  each  one  supposing  it  to  be 
reared  on  some  spot  within  the  limits  of  his  bounded 
horizon.  And  secondly,  the  full  persuasion  I  en- 
tertain, that  whenever  I  am  summoned  to  ford  the 
deep  and  dark  stream  which  it  is  generally  supposed 
surrounds  the  base  of  the  mountains,  I  shall  obtain 
easy  and  direct  access  to  the  most  sacred  recesses  of 
the  temple. 


XXX. 

A    LIBERAL   TASTE. 

Mb.  W— ,  a  gentleman  of  affluent  fortune, 
who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  populous 
dty,  took  a  benevolent  pleasure  in  encouraging 
young  persons  of  merit  and  genius,  by  his  attentions 
and  assistance.  He  kept  a  hospitable  table  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word :  that  is,  one  that  was  oftener 
surrounded  by  deserving  individuals  rising  firom  ob- 
scurity, or  struggling  with  difficulties,  than  by 
persons  of  his  own  rank  and  consequence,  from 
whom  he  might  receive  the  same  again.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  generous  motives  which  chiefly  influ- 
enced him  in  so  doing,  he  was  glad  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  introducfiig  his  children  to  the  society  of 
persons  from  whom  he  rightly  judged  they  would  be 
more  likely  to  leam  something  useful,  and  to  be  sti- 
mulated to  exertion,  than  by  the  desultory  discourse 
which  commonly  prevails  in  more  polite  parties. 
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One  day,  a  small  company,  consiBling  chiefly  of 
young  men  of  the  above  description*  was  assembled 

at  Mr.  W ^"s  house.     One  of  tiiese  had  lately 

returned  from  a  tour  on  the  Continent,  whither  he 
had  accompanied  a  young  nobleman  in  the  capacity 
of  tutor.  In  the  course  of  the  excursion,  he  had 
made  a  collection  of  fossils  and  minerals,  which  he 
promised  to  exhibit  this  evening  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  Mr.  W ^*8  diildren.    The  young  man, 

who  was  devoted  to  his  favourite  study,  expatiated 
on  the  various  names,  families,  and  properties  of  his 
specimens  with  a  genuine  enthusiasm,  which  pre- 
vented his  perceiving  that  all  the^  spectators  were 
not  equally  interested.  There  was  a  pale  youth, 
loddng  on  from  motives  of  complaisance,  who 
evinced,  sometimes  by  suppressed  yawns,  and  some- 
times by  a  half  concealed  smile,  his  entire  distaste 
for,  if  not  contempt  of,  the  exhibition.  This  was  a 
young  poet. 

"  Is  it  possible,*'  thought  he  to  himself,  "  that  a 
man  of  education  should  have  gazed  on  Alpine 
scenery — ^have  trod  tiie  classic  ground  of  Italy  and 
Greece«-visited  the  very  abodes  of  the  muses,  and 
wandered  amid  the  magnificent  ruins  of  antiquity — 
amid  all  that  is  immortalized  by  history  and  conse- 
crated by  poetry,  to  no  other  purpose  than  that  of 
collecting  a  few  shining  pebbles,  and  pieces  of  crum- 
bling chalk!" 

These  reflections  were  interrupted  by  the  inquiries 
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of  another  of  the  party,  a  nsing  artist,  who  when 
the  geologist  was  shewing  a  particular  species  of 
marble,  found  near  the  ruins  of  the  Coliseum  at 
Rome,  inquired  whether  he  had  visited  the  Vatican  ; 
and  whether  he  was  not  infinitely  gratified  by  the 
rare  specimens  of  ancient  and  modem  art,  by  which 
he  was  surrounded.  The  geologist  replied,  that  he 
certainly  was  highly  gratified,  but  added,  that  having 
for  his  own  part  little  acquaintance  with  the  arts* 
he  could  not,  of  course,  derive  that  degree  of  gratifi- 
cation from  what  he  saw,  which  others  might  have 
done ;  as  well  as  that  his  time  was  so  much  occupied 
by  that,  which  he  confessed  was  his  favourite  pur- 
suit,  that  he  was  unable  to  pay  the  attention  to 
those  things,  which  he  was  conscious  they  me- 
rited. 

Here  the  poet  and  the  artist  exchanged  a  look ; 
and  when  the  exhibition  was  over,  they  entered  into 
discussion  on  the  comparative  merits  of  painting  and 
poetry ;  each  warmly  maintaining  the  superiority  of 
his  favourite  study.  The  geologist  took  no  share 
in  the  argument ;  but  he  looked  chagrined  that  the 
conversation  was  so  soon  diverted  from  the  sub- 
ject most  interesting  to  himself.  One  of  the  com- 
pany, a  gentleman  who  had  been  lately  making 
some  curious  and  successful  experiments  in  che- 
mistry, availed  himself  of  a  momentary  pause  in  the 
discussion,  to  suggest  the  superior  claims  of  scien- 
tific studies,  compared  with  literatore  and  the  fine 
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arts;  observing,  that  science  must  ever  take  the 
precedence*  in  point  of  utility,  of  those  pursuits 
whose  object  is  merely  to  address  the  imagination  ; 
and  that  a  single  discovery  in  natural  philosophy 
must  conduce  more  to  the  real  benefit  of  man- 
kind, than  all  the  admired  productions  of  wit  and 
genius. 

Upon  this,  the  poet  and  the  artist,  forgetting  their 
late  disagreement,  united  their  forces  against  the 
man  of  experiment;  who,  whatever  might  be  the 
justness  of  his  argument,  was  soon  defeated  by  the 
eloquence  of  the  poet,  and  the  entiiusiasm  of  the 
artist ;  each  expatiating  with  more  warmth  than 
good  breeding,  on  the  very  inferior  kind  and  degree 
of  genius  (if  genius  it  might  be  called)  exercisi^ 
in  tlie  patient  researches  of  the  naturalist,  than  is 
displayed  by  one  masterly  touch  of  the  pencil  or 
the  pen. 

Mr.  W 1  who  was  repeatedly  appealed  to  on. 

both  sides,  withheld  any  decided  opinion,  only  occa- 
sionally interfering  when  the  laws  of  fairness  and 
candour  seemed  to  be  infringed.  At  a  rather  late 
.  hour  the  party  broke  up,'  each  one,  according  io  the 
common  result  of  controversy,  ccMGd&rmied  in  his  opi*' 
nion,  and  strengthened  in  his  prejudices. 

The  next  morning,  when  Mr.  W was  sur- 
rounded by  his  children,  the  subject  of  the  preceding 
evening  was  thus  renewed  by  Edward. 

"  Papa,  why  did  you  not  say,  last  night,  who 
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you  thought  in   the  right   about  poetry  and  phi* 
losophy  ? 

Fathbb.  I  wished  rather  to  hear  my  young 
friends  discuss  the  subject  without  restraint. 

Ghablbs.  Well  then,  tell  us  now  what  you  really 
think,  for  we  have  been  arguing  about  it  this  morn- 
ing, and  we  are  each  of  a  different  opini<m. 

FATHKa.  Then,  without  inquiring  what  yoar  opi- 
nions are,  I  can  pronounce  them  to  be  all  wrong 
ones, 

GoABLBS.  How  so,  pspa  ? 

Fatheb.  Suppose  a  company  of  ardzans  engaged 
in  building  a  house,  were  to  enter  into  a  similar 
dispute  respecting  the  comparative  importance  of 
their  trades  t  carpenter  and  mason,  venus  painter, 
glazier,  and  paper  hanger :  what  would  you  say  to 
such  a  diseiusion  ? 

Ebwabd.  I  should  think  it  a  very  ridiculous  one, 
because  all  those  trades  are  equally  necessary  in 
building  a  house,  and  making  it  comfortable. 

FATHBa.  Very  true ;  and  yet  it  was  not  fooHsh 
but  wise,  in  those  different  individuak  to  choose  each 
for  himself  a  particular  craft,  best  suited  to  his  incli- 
nation and  eircumstanoes.  And  you  must  obeerre, 
that  tlie  perfection  to  which  the  arts  of  life  are 
brought  in  civilized  countries,  is'  owing  to  this  very 
circumstance,  the  division  of  labour,  or  one  man  de- 
voting all  his  time  and  ingenuity  to  one  particular 
branch. 
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Edward.  Then,  why  would  it  be  ridiculous 
for  them  to  maintain  the  superiority  of  tkar  own 
trades  ? 

Father.  Because  it  would  shew  narrowness  of 
mind,  not  to  allow  that  other  employments  might 
be  equally  useful,  necessary,  and  respectable  with 
that  particular  one  of  which  each  had  made  choice. 
Now  this  want  of  liberality  is  much  more  inexcusa- 
ble in  men  of  edacation,  because  it  is  the  very  end 
and  grand  use  of  education,  to  enlarge  and  Hberiliae 
the  views.  And  it  is  in  fiax^  found,  that  just '  in 
proportion  to  l^e  extent  and  imiversality  of  a  man's 
knowledge,  is  the  candour  and  generosity  of  his 
mind,  in  estimating  the  attainment,  and  inspecting 
the  pursuits  of  otiiers.  It  is  alto  one  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  true  genius,  to  adniire  whatever  is 
admirable,  although  in  a  sphere  quite  distinct  from 
that  of  its  own  individual  operatid&s ;  it  is  interested 
in  the  achievements,  and  it  sympathizes  in  the  suc- 
cess of  every  species  of  human  ingenuity.  Our 
friends  wbo  were  with  us  last  evening,  were  most  of 
them  young;  this  must  plead  their  excuse  for  the 
bigotry  of  their  sentiments.  Some  of  them  also, 
though  ingemous  m  their  own  departments,  are  but 
partially  informed ;  having  laboured  under  disadvan- 
tages in  their  early  education :  as  they  grow  older, 
and  acquire  more  knowledge,  their  taste  will  become 
less  confined.    To  devote  our  chief  attention  to  one 
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particular  pursuit,  best-  suited  to  our  talents  and 
c^portunities,  is  Hie  only  way  to  success ;  but  then, 
whatever  this  pursuit  may  be,  if  we  would  aspire  to 
the  character  of  the  philosopher,  and  of  the  gentle- 
man, we  must  at  the  same  time,  furnish  our  minds 
with  that  general  knowledge,  which  will  lead  us  to 
allow  their  full  value  and  importance  to  the  studies 
of  other  men. 

Edwabd.  But  papa,  after  all,  must  there  not  be  a 
real  difference  in  the  importance  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  ?  would  not  a  country  be  much  worsfe  off, 
for  instance,  if  there  were  no  philosophers,  than  if 
there  were  no  poets  in  it  ? 

Charles.  And  yet  I  have  heard  papa  say,  that 
the  very  first  step  towards  civilization  in  most  coun- 
tries, has  been  the  cultivation  of  poetry  and  music. 

Fathbb.  There  axe,  beyond  a  doubt,  some  arts 
and  some  descriptions  of  knowledge  more  essential 
than  others  to  the  wel£Bu*e  of  a  country;  and  yet 
this  depends  much  more  on  the  combination  of  all, 
than  on  the  cultivation  even  of  the  most  important : 
all  therefore  are  deservii^  in  this  view,  of  equal 
respect.  And  while  we  may  adznit,  that  the  taste  of 
some  men  is  of  a  nobler  order  than  tiiat  of  others, 
we  must  rejoice  that  all  are  not  gifted  with  the  most 
elevated,  for  in  that  case,  I  believe  we  should  all 
starve  upon  star-gazing.  But  let  us  not  after  all* 
forget  to  remark,  the  vast  difference  between  even  ao 
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exclusive  and  nanow  devotedness  to  any  one  pursuit, 
and  that  want  of  real  interest  in  any,  which  is  far 
more  prevalent  in  society.  BeUeve  me,  my  dear 
boys,  that  a  man  who  is  engaged  in  any  of  the  most 
humble  and  insignificant  researches  of  art  or  science, 
however  low  his  station  may  be,  is  feu:  more  respect- 
able, and  unspeakably  happier,  than  they  who  live 
only  to  eat,  and  drink,  and  dress,  to  take  their  plea- 
sure, or  to  display  their  affluence.  Among  these 
persons  indeed,  we  frequently  meet  with  those  who 
profess  a  general  acquaintance  withi  science;  who 
have  its  nomenclature  by  rote,  and  who  are  far  more 
ready  and  voluble  in  using  the  cant  terms  of  art, 
than  those  who  are  really  devoted  to  it.  Yes,  there 
is  a  thing  more  despicable  than  even  voluntary 
ignorance;  I  mean  the  affectation  of  taste  and 
knowledge — a  pretension  to  admire  and  to  under- 
stand the  works  of  genius,  without  a  spark  of  genuine 
feeling  or  of  true  taste.  The  utmost  extravagance 
of  enthusiasm  in  a  favourite  pursuit,  is  beyond  com- 
parison preferable  to  this. 

EnwABD.  Describe  true  taste  to  us,  papa,  in  a  few 
words. 

Fathes.  That  would  require  some  thought. 
However,  we  might  generally  say  of  it,  that  while 
it  will  stoop  to  inspect  and  to  admire  the  most 
minute  and  laborious  operations  of  ingenuity,  and 
whUe  it  feels  an  interest  and  sympathy  in  every 
branch  of  knowledge,  it  retoms  with  a  natural  bias 
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towards  that  which  is  most  comprehensive  in  sci 
ence,  most  intellectual  in  art,  and  most  sublime  i 
nature. 


XXXI. 


THE    LOYER   OV  BASE. 


In  a  dirty,  ruittous  looking  house*  that  stood 
in  one  of  the  back  streets  of  a  smoky  town,  there 
lived  au  elderly  man  of  tJie  name  of  &nith.  Very 
few  people  knew,  and  fewer  cared  any  tUng  aboat 
him;  yet  it  was  impossible  to  pass  his  abode 
without  noticing  the  broken  window  panes,  mended 
with  paper,  or  stuffed  witii  rags:  the  wretcbed 
eourt-yard,  overgrown  witb  nettles,  and  bestrewed 
with  fragments  of  eardienware;  the  appearance  of 
the  whole  bespeaking  tiie  sloth  and  miseiy  of  the 
owner.  Smith  himself  was  not  often  visible,  but 
occasionally   he    might   be   seen    on   a    sun-shiny 
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moming,  leaning  with  his  arms  folded  over  the 
pales  of  his  3rard,  basking  in  the  heat,  like  his  old 
tabby  cat.  And  sometimes  on  a  dark  evening, 
his  long,  lean,  shabby  figure  might  be  discerned 
hovering  over  a  handful  of  fire  in  his  rusty  grate. 
It  is  true,  that  liiere  ore  in  every  town  individuals 
equally  wretched  and  comfortless ;  and  it  is  also 
true,  that  in  most,  if  not  in  every  instance  of  the 
kind,  there  is  more  of  fault  than  of  misfortune. 
But,  in  the  case  of  Smith,  it  is  worthy  of  record, 
that  he  was  a  man  remarkable  for  his  relish  for  the 
good  and  agreeable  things  of  life.  Though  he  was 
wretched,  he  had  certainly  no  taste  for  wretched- 
ness ;  though  he  was  destitute  of  pleasure, 
pleasure  was  the  thing  he  most  desired.  From 
his  early  chUdhood,  his  love  of  gratification  was 
so  great,  that  whenever  an  opportunity  offered 
he  never  failed  to  avail  himself  of  it,  whether  to 
do  so  were  right  or  wrong,  in  season  or  out  of 
season,  he  would  deny  himself  no  enjo3rment  theti ; 
by  which  means  he  is  denied  every  enjoyment 
now.  So  improvident  are  the  indulgent,  even  in 
scorning  the  very  things  that  are  most  valued  by 
them! 

Smith  was  apprenticed  to  an  honest  trade,  and 
he  wanted  not  ability  to  become  more  than  ordi- 
narily expert  in  it.  But  whenever  his  master's 
back  was  turned,  he  thought  it  more  agreeable 
to   gossip   over  the  fire  with    his  fellow  appren- 
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tioea,  to  crack  a  pocket  full  of  nuts,  to  play 
a  game  of  whist,  to  read  a  dirty  novel,  or  even 
to  sit  resting  his  head  on  his  hands,  over  the 
bench,  than  to  go  on  with  his  work.  Thus,  at  the 
end  of  seven  years,  he  left  his  master  with  an  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  his  business,  an  indifferent 
character,  and,  worse  tiian  all,  desultory  and  idle 
habits. 

Now,  if  he  had  but  so  hx  denied  himself  while 
he  was  an  apprentice,  as  to  have  applied  dili- 
gently to  his  busruess,  he  might  have  earned 
money  enough  as  a  jouine3rman  to  procure  him 
aU  those  comforte  and  enjoymento  of  which  he 
was  so  fond.  But  instead  of  this,  he  was  obliged 
to  get  work  at  low  wages,  when  and  where  he 
could;  so  that  he  was  poor,  though  he  hated  poverty, 
and  he  that  was  so  fond  of  dainty  fiare  had  many  a 
scanty  meal. 

Smith  was  fond  of  company,  and  had  amongst 
his  other  partialities,  a  strong  love  of  praise.  He 
would  not  deny  himself,  when  any  opportunity 
offered,  the  pitiful  pleasure  of  fishing  for  a  com- 
pliment, and  of  saying  those  littie  things  to  his 
own  advantage,  which  always  proved  in  fact  to  be 
to  his  own  disadvantage.  Thus,  amongst  the  most 
severe  denials  to  which  his  want  of  self-denial 
exposed  hhn,  were  tiie  perpetual  mortifications 
which  vaxdty  is  snre  to  encounter.  Instead 
of  being  admired.  Smith  was  ridiculed  and  pitied 
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hy  his  most  discenung  aoqaaintance ;  and  as  he 
was  poor,  tliey  took  no  pains  to  conceal  their 
contempt. 

Having,  as  before  hinted,  read  a  great  many 
worthless  novels  dnxing  his  apprenticeship,  lus 
indolent  mind  was  often  occupied  in  the  inju* 
xious  habit  of  ctuiU  building.  There  was  no 
handsome  and  gallant  chevalier  in  old  romance, 
no  elegant  and  accomplished  hero  of  modem  tale, 
witii  whom  this  meagre,  thread  bare,  and  dirty 
jonmeyman,  woold  not  at  times  identify  himself; 
''Who  knows/'  he  wookl  oflten  think,  «' but  I 
may  one  day  happen  of  good  luck :  some  do,  and 
why  should  mvt  I?"  Those  persons  have  always 
the  highest  expectations  from  luck  who  are  least 
disposed  to  make  use  of  their  cunning.  The  many 
hours  in  every  week  that  poor  Smith  sat  dreaming 
over  his  hopes  and  his  wicdies  for  prosperity,  would 
have  done  a  great  deal  wdl  employed,  to  help  him 
out  of  adversity.  .  Bv^  it  was  much  easier,  he 
thought,  to  sit  still  and  wish  for  wealth  and  honour, 
than  to  work  hard  for  competence  and  credit.  At 
any  rate,  he  would  not,  or,  as  he  thought,  he  could 
not  deny  himself  this  unprofitable  amusement. 
BeiBides,  he  knew  very  well  that  the  utmost  dili- 
genoe  in  his  business  would  do  no  more  than  enaUe 
him  to  live  with  credit  and  comfort  in  his  present 
rank  of  life;  and  that  did  not  at  all  meet  the 
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ideas  of  one  who  was  so  fioniliar  witii  grout 
names^  and  high  life,  as  axe  all  readers  of  fictbn; 
so  he  preferred  to  wait  for  tiie  incalculably  siraii 
chances  of  fortune,  ratlier  than  to.  accept  the 
certain  rewards  of  industry.  He  thou|^  the 
ontEtide  of  a  palace  better  than  the  inside  of>  » 
cottage* 

Every  one  who  loves  pleasqrer  knows  how 
indispensable  health  is  to  the  enjoyment : of  it; 
yet  those  ygho  most  value  their  ease,  are  gene- 
rally the  least  caxefiil  in  preserving  .it.  littik 
acts  of  indulgence  commonly  introduce  strong 
habits  of  intemperance.  Thus  Smith .  qui^Uy 
lost  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  -bonest  'pio^ 
verty,  health*  Smrely  it  must  haifa  been  a  great 
denial  to  one  who\  was  so  fond  of  pkasare,  to  be 
always  in  pain !  He  had  better  httfe  •  denied 
himself,  - .        -     ' 

It  would  not  have  been  an  easy  thing  t»  haive 
persuaded  Smitii  in  his  youth,  to  commence  a 
life  of  austerity,  and  submit  to  the  rigours  of  a 
monastic  rule.  Yet,  it  may  well  be  questioned 
whether  the  haidshipe,  deinials,  and  mortiiicA- 
tioBs  to  i^ch  his  want  of  sdf-denial  eaqposed  hhoof; 
were  not  less  tolerable  than  those  he  woidd  in  that 
case  have  endured.  For  is  not  abstinence  to-be 
prefened  to  hunger  ?  penance  tO'  pain  ?  wtiiemimt 
to  obscurity?  concealment  to  contend?   Ifr  tlieM 
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ihen,  much  to  chooee  beHireen  the  wretched  Smith 
in  has  ruiiiotiB'  ten^m^at,  knd  ia  monk  in  the  doisten 
of  La  Trappe  ? 

Birij  how  miday  pe^e '  live  in  comfort  jand 
credit,  who  are  yet  little  practised  in  the  art  of 
self-denial.  If  indulgence  always  reduced  one 
to  wretchedness  and  contempt,  there  would  be 
nothing  to  be  said  for  it.  Nor  is  there  any 
thing  to  be  said  for  it»  although  the  degrees  of 
outward  misery  to  which  it  subjects  individuals 
are  various.  It  is  truly  remarked  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
that  "  in  proportion  as  we  consult  our  ease,  we 
part  from  happiness;"  y66«:  in  exact  proportion* 
It  is  not  necessary  to  be  dirty,  ragged,  hun- 
gry, solitary  and  despised,  in  order  to  be  un- 
comfortable. A  man,'  reclining  on  the  softest 
couch,  in  the  most  splendid  apartments  in  the 
kingdom,  surrounded  inridi  obsequious  attendants* 
and  pataipefcid  willi  every  delicacy,  may  be 
pretty  nelurdy  as  devoid  of  comfort  .as  poor 
Smith  in  his  miserable  house.'  Fbw  persons 
are  '  more  umeasy '  tiian  tbey  wlib  are  quite 
at  eaie, 

"  If  then,  the  indiilgent  and  pleasnxe  loving 
had  but  a  litde  more  fore-thought  and  eonsiderao 
tibn,  th^  would  becmne  self-denymg,  out  of  mere 
selfishness;  from  a  convicticm  tbat'roimd  about  is 
liie  nearest  way  to  happiness. 
'   How  happy  are  they  who,  frbm  better  motives 

m2 
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than  their  own  immediate  gratification,  have 
learned  to  take  up  daily*  the  light  cross ;  to  bring 
every  thought,  word,  and  actaui,  into  captivity  and 
holy  obedience ;  and  who,  thus  reap  the  lax^  benefit 
of  present  comfort,  and  satusfiaction,  with  the  good 
hope  of  an  eternal  reward  I 


XXXII. 


THE   MOTH. 


A  KILO  S^)tember  evening — twilight  already 
stealing  over  the  landscape,  shades  yonder  sloping 
corn-field,  whence  the  merry  reap^s  have  this  day 
borne  away  the  last  sheaf.  A  party  of  gleaners  have 
since  gathered  up  the  precious  fragments.  Now  all 
are  gone ;  the  harvest  moon  is  up ;  a  low  mist  rising 
frx)m  the  river  floats  in  the  valley.  There  is  a  gen* 
tie  stirring  amongst  the  leaves  of  the  tall  elm  that 
shades  our  roof — all  besides  is  stUL — ^The  grey  and 
quiet  scene  invites  reflection. 

'Wishing  the  reader  to  participate  in  our  medita* 
tions,  we  were  in  the  very  act  of  committing  to  papei 
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ebme  Bage  considerktioiis  on  the  departure  of  another 
summer — ^but  a  very  small  and  elegant  motii»  at- 
tracted by  the  Qandles,  has  this  moment  descended 
on  the  sheet,  within  an  inch  of  our  pen»  and  with  the 
light  stroke  of  his  wing  has  broken  our  thread  of 
tiiought— will  the  reader  excuse  it  if  it  break  his 
also? 

The  delicacy  and  perfection  of  its  form,  the  exqui- 
site lace-work  of  its  airy  wmg,  its  swift  and  noiseless 
movements,  a  body  nearly  as  ethereal  and  unincum- 
bered as  if  it  were  a  soul,  its  independence,  its  inno* 
eence,  awaken  admiration — and  (contrasted  with  the 
inertness  and  languor  with  which  our  cumbrous 
frames  are  often  oppressed)  might  excite  envy  too. 

Who  can  guess  what  are  its  imaginings  concerning 
the  extensive  plain  on  which  it  has  just  arrived  ?  Is 
it  a  field  of  dazislihgt  light,  an  enchanted  region  of 
pleasure  and  brightness  ?  He  flutters  his  wings  as 
though  his  dreams  ^of  joy  were  at  length  realized. 
From  the  dun  shades  of  the  evening  without,  he  has 
jsuddenly  launched  into  a  new  world  of  magic  splen- 
dour, illumined  with  radiant  suns.  How  little  does 
he  think  (of  this  at  least  we  may  be  sure)  that  this 
shioing  plain  is  no  other  than  a  sheet  of  foolscap  !-— 
&at  those  glorious  suns  are  inglorious  candles! — 
such  are  the  illusions  of  moths ! 
-  It  would  be  very  desirable,  some  youiig  reader 
may  tinnk,  if  it  w^e  possible,  to  undeceive  him ; 
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and  suppoeifig  him  Gapsabk  of  !iii4er9taiidiBg  iti  to 
Mddfy  ell  his  mistakes,  by  addressing  him  in  some 
such  language  .as  this  i — "  Yon  are.  only  a  moth ;  and 
yon  hinre  no. idea  what  inmgnifioant  things  moOis 
are  t<  you  know  nothing  at  aU :  you  :  can't  imagine 
what  an. astonishing  nuscdier.  of  things  there  orb  that 
you  have  not  even  heard  of.  >  We  think  nothing  of 
you;  we  are  really  of  impoiliance ;  but  you  are  of 
no  •  importance,  you  are  only  an  insect.  You  some- 
times do  us  mischief  by  eatai^  holes  in  our  clothes, 
and  very  tbesome  it  is  that  such  little  cntatiires  as 
you  should  be.  able  to  do  «s  mischief:  havrngthis 
opportamty*  I  must  desire  you  not  to  do  so  any 
more,  for  what  you  eat  is  not  at  all  nioe ;  it  is  dotJi, 
not  food;  why  shtn&ld  you  eat  oloth?  I  wish  you 
would  mentk)n  thi»to  all  your  relations :  and  as  to 
lite  ^lace  that  you  now  are  upon,  it  is  noUung  in  the 
wotld  but  a  sheet  cf  paper  that  a  person  is  wiitang- 
on:  but  you  dcm't  know  whait  writing  means,  I  dare 
say ;  indeed  it  is  no  use  talking  to  you,  you  are  so 
extremely  ignorant,  mo(li/'--*-With  a  few  variations, 
how  suitable  would  be  sui^  an  .-address  to  some  things 
that  are  not  mo&s !  And/  to  beings  a  little  higher 
than  ourselves  in  the  scale  t)f  reason,  how  similar  to 
those  of  the  moth  must  appear  the  illusions  of  .men? 
How  many  of  the  objects  of  our  ardent  pursuit  are. 
as  destitute  of  mtrinsic  excellence,  as  empty  of  hap- 
piness as  we^  know  tiie' glare  of  liie  light  to  be  ia 
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which  an  insect  bo  joyously  flutters  its  wings !  It 
does  not,  indeed,  require  tiie  intellect  of  on  angel  to 
know  this— experience  teaches  it,  at  last,  even  to 
dull  scholars. — Children  can  laugh  at  the  folly  of 
an  insect :  youths  soon  learn  to  ridicule  the  toys  and 
sports  of  children ;  men  smDe  at  the  vanities  of 
youtii ;  wise  men  at  the  pleasures  of  weak  men — and 
not  seldom  at  their  own;  while  angeb  look  down 
with  surprise  and  pity  on  all — smiling  most  at  the 
mistakes  of  the  man,  and  least  at  those  of  the 
motii! 

Fortunately  enough  for  our  moral,  tiie  little  hero 
of  the  piece  has  this  moment  expired  in  the  flame  of 
the  candle,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  meet  praise- 
worthy exertions  on  our  part  to  deter  him  from  the 
rash  adventure.  In  vain  we  whisked  our  quill  in 
every  dissuasive  attitude ;  (an  employment,  by  the 
way,  to  which  we  are  but  too  much  accustomed)  be 
was  resolved-*and  could  he  have  given  utterance  to 
his  feelings,  no  doubt  he  would  have  expressed  his 
certain  persuasion  that  it  must  be  a  desirable  and  a 
delightful  thing  to  sport  in  that  elegant  flame.  Who 
can  witness  this  common  catastrophe  without  ob- 
serving the  analogy,  and  reading  the  oft-told  moral  ? 
Even  if  it  had  not  scorched  a  single  feather,  if  he 
could  have  lived  there,  still,  we  could  assure  him, 
he  could  not  find  happineis  in  a  candle.  He  would 
have  been  a  thousand  times  more  comfortable,  as 
well  as  more  safe,  hid  in  the  dark  folds  of  the  cur- 
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tain,,  or  fixed  mthin  the  protectkAi  of:$bm6  broad 
shadow  on  the  wall,  or  in  any  of  the  natural  and 
customary  haunts  of  his  species.  S»  is  it  with  all 
unsanctioned  pleasures ;  ey«n  if  they  were  not  dian- 
gerous  they  would  be  disappointing — ^but  we  know 
they  are  both  the  one  and  the  other. 

How  quiddy  was  that  most  complete  and  delicate 
m^ohine  destroyed !  an  engine  which  not  the  united 
sagacity  and  ingenuity  of  man  could  restore !  No 
wonder  tbat  so  fine  and  fragile  a  creature  should  be 
liable  to  swift  destruction  : — ^but  let  not  the  dtron^ 
glory  in  their  strength,  for  behold  **  we  are  crushed 
b^ore  the  moth." 


TRB  MOTH*S  SOKO. 


Ah  !  what  shall  I  do. 
To  express  unto  you 
What  I  think,  what  I  feel,  what  I  know  and  pursue ! 

•  With  my  elegant  face. 
And  my  wing  of  lace. 
How  lightly  the  motes  of  tiie  evening  I  chase  ! 
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Though  I  am  but  a  moth 
And  feed  upon  cloth. 
To  me  it  is  pleasant  and  nourishing  both. 

And  this  region  of  light, 
So  broad  and  so  bright. 
It  makes  my  heart  dance  ^intii  a  strange  delight! 

If  dismal  to  you, 
'Us  tiie  best  of  the  two. 
For  O  !  it  is  pleasant,  this  wide-shining  view  t 

Thwe  are  lights  afar. 
More  bright  than  a  star, 
Vou  say  they  are  candles — FU  see  if  they  are. 

I  go,  and  I  fly. 
And  so  good  bye  I— 
Ah  me !  what  is  it  ? — I  die  I  I  die  ! 


M  S 


XXXIII. 


THE  WONDERFUL  BIRD. 

SiOKOE  Pasqitalxki»  just  arrived  from  the  con- 
tinent, announced  to  the  Inhabitants  of  a  certain 
village  his  intention  of  amusing  them,  for  one  even- 
ing only,  with  a  variety  of  entertaining  exhibitions 
and  performances^  of  unrivalled  excellence  and  in- 
genuity ;  amongst  these,  the  manoeuvres  of  "  The 
LEARNED  bird/'  and  accomplished  'German  bull- 
finch, were  particulaily  specified,  and  largely  de- 
scribed in  his  advertisement.  What  this  bird  could 
do,  seemed  not  so  much  to  be  the  question,  as  what  it 
could  not  do  :  so  rare  were  its  professed  attainments. 
It  could,  for  instance,  go  through  the  military  exer- 
cise with  a  straw ;  bow  to  the  company  at  the  word 
of  command ;  sing  difiPerent  tunes,  when  caUed  for  ; 
articulate  some  words;  draw  a  triangle  with  its 
beak;  and  spell  certain  names  by  pointing  to  the 
letters  with  its  ckw. 
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Amongst  die  iqpectators  of  this  entertainment  were 
two  lads,  upon  whom  it  made  a  strangely  different 
impression.  One  of  them,  having  read  the  adter- 
tisement  in  tike  morning,  had  his  imagination  wrought 
upon  all  day  by  the  glowing  descriptions  of  Signor 
Fasqualini's  hand-bill :  it  was  not  so  much  those 
attributes  of  the  bird  that  were  particularly  specified, 
as  the  undefined  intimations  of  its  sagacity,  over 
which  his  fimey  hovered,  and  which  inspired  him 
with  so  much  respect,  that  it  is  a  question  if  he  felt 
more  veneration  for  the  learning*  of  the  paijsh 
schoolmaster,  than  for  that  of  this  gifted  biped. 
FuU  of  these  esrpeotations,  when  evening  was  come, 
Edward  paid  his  willing  sixpence,  and  entered  with 
trembling  eagerness  firom  behind  the  curtain  of  green 
baize  that  formed  the  entrance  of  the  diow.  As  the 
company  thiekened»  and  various  preliminaries  ap- 
peared to  be  going  on  behind  the  scenes,  his  impa- 
tience increased  to  a  degree  that  was  almost  painful. 
At  length  Signor  Pasquilini  made  his  appearance 
and  his  bow,  and  alter  sundry  performances,  not 
necessary  here  to  specify,  a  cage  with  golden  wires 
was  introduced,  out  of  which  solemnly  stepped  the 
wonderful  bird,  and  immediately  hopped  upon  a 
perch  that  was  raised  for  the  piupose  on  the  table. 
This  bullfinch,  as  to  its  outward  appearance,  looked 
much  more  like  other  bullfinches  than  Edward  ex- 
pected. Indeed  the  hard  discipline  and  solitary  life 
to  which  its  profession  had  subjected  it,  had  rendered 
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its  plumttge  leas  glossy  and  brilliant,  and  its  move- 
ments less  natural  and  graceful  than  tiioee  of  meet 
of  its  species.    Edward  was  a  little  disa|ypointed  at 
this ;  however,  he  concluded  that  its  mental  endow* 
ments  would  abundantly  compensate  for  any  exter- 
nal deficiencies.    The  first   thing. required  of  the 
hapless  perfonner  was  to  bow  three  times  to  the 
company.      This    Bdward    thought  was    not  very 
gracefully  done ;  indeed  the  poor  little  bird,  though 
for  some  time  accustomed  to  practise  in  private,  had 
but  newly  been  introduced  at  public  exhibitions,  and 
it  appeared  to  be  half  frightened  and  half  ashamed 
at  performing  before  so  large  a  company*    Some  of 
its  tricks  were  diverting  enough :  but  many  mistakes 
and  blunders  were  detected.     When,  for  instance,  it 
was  required  to  point  to  the  letters  that  epell  King 
Greorge,  it  stumbled  upon  the  last  word  first,  and 
thus  produced  only  the  inglorioys  name  of  George 
King,    And  when  asked  where  it  was  that  Lord 
Wellington   gained  lus  great  victory,  whether  the 
bird  replied  IValerloo,  or  water  gruel,  could  only  be 
guessed  by  the  question.    Edward  could  not  help 
laughing  at  this ;  yet  on  the  whole  he  felt  no  small 
degree   of  disappointment,  so    much  so  as  to  be 
weary  of  the  performance  some  time  before  it  was 
over. 

Very  different  was  the  impression  made  by  the 
exhibition  on  another  spectator  above  allnded  to. 
this  lad  had  not  happened  even  to  see  the  advertise* 
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ment ;  moreover  he  had  never  in  all  his  life  heard 
of  such  a  thing  as  a  learned  hird :  he  only  stepped 
in  as  he  was  passiag,  attracted  hy  the  lights,  with  no 
idea  of  what  nature  the  amusement  was  to  be.  When 
therefore  the  litde  performer  commenced  its  opera- 
tions, this  boy  felt  as  much  pleasure  and  entertain- 
ment as  the  thing  was  capable  of  affording ;  he 
laughed  out  several  times,  and  protested  it  was 
"  wonderful,  really  wonderful  for  such  a  little  crea- 
ture ! "  He  observed  indeed  some  fedlurea  and  mis- 
takes, but  for  these  he  made  the  most  charitable 
allowances  ;  because,  as  he  said,  "  it  was  but  a  bird;" 
and  because  he  hctd  expected  nothing » 

Such  were  the  opposite  effects  produced  by  the 
same  spectacle  on  these  differently  circumstanced 
observers  ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  both  would  agree,  when 
they  came  to  think  about  it  afterwards,  that  it  was 
a  prettier  sight  to  see  the  sparrows  and  robbins 
hopping  about  in  their  natural  haunts*  in  gardens 
and  orchards,  and  pleasanter  to  hear  their  simple 
notes,  than  to  stare  at  the  performances  of  the  most 

^omplished  finch  that  ever  exhibited. 
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MORAL. 

But  Stay ; — ^methinks  befpre  we  pan* 

A  moral  may  be  heard ; — 
A  hint  to  many  a  sanguine  heart 

FronT  this  accomplished  bird : 
The  truth  imprest  on  every  brow* 
Where  time  has  past  his  noiseless  plough. 

Just  thus  from  life*  and  what  it  yields* 

Hope  steals  the  zest  away  ^ 
"We  never  tread  the  Elysian  fields. 

Through  which  we  thought  to  stray  : 
Of  all  the  joys  on  which  we  seize* 
The  more  we  hope*  the  less  they  please. 

Our  pleasures  rather  seem  to  sprmg 
From  things  too  low  that  lie. 

For  fancy  there  to  sweep  her  wing* 
Or  hope  to  glance  an  eye ; 

These  humbler  gifts*  of  all  on  earth* 

Alone  surprise  us  with  then*  worth. 
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Reftder,  while  eager  hope  arrays 

In  flowers  tile  yoiithful  year, 
I^ink  too  what  storms  and  rainy  days 

Will  follow  his  career  t 
Esepeet  these  storms  and  clouds  to  lower — 
'Twill  brighten  evety  siinny  hour* 


I.  • 


XXXIV. 


A  CUBIOUS  INSTBUMENT. 

'  A  oBi^tiLBkANi  just  returned  from  a  journey  to 
London,  was  suirounded  by  his  children,  eager,  after 
the  first  salutations  were  OTer»  to  hear  the  news ;  and 
still  .more  eager  to  see  the  contents  of  a  small  port- 
manteau, which  were,  one  by  one,  carefully  unfolded 
and  displayed  to  view.  After  distributing  amongst 
tliem  a  few  small  presents,  the  father  took  his  seat 
again,  saying,  that  he  must  confess  he  had  brought 
from  town,  for  his  own  use,  something  far  more 
carious  and  valuable   than  any  of  the    little   gifts 
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they  had  received.— 'It  was^  he  said,  too  good  to 
present  to  any  of  them ;  but  he  would*  if  they  pleased, 
first  give  them  a  brief  description  of  it,  and  then 
perhaps  they  might  be  allowed  to  inspect  it. 

The  children  were  accordingly  all  attention,  while 
the  father  thus  proceeded.  "  This  small  instrument 
displays  the  most  perfect  ingenuity  of  construction^ 
and  exquisite  nicety  and  beauty  of  workmanship : 
from  its  extreme  delicacy,  it  is  so  liable  to  injury, 
that  a  sort  of  light  curtain,  adorned  with  a  beautiful 
fringe,  is  always  provided,  and  so  placed  as  to  frdl 
in  a  moment  on  the  approach  of  the  slightest  dan- 
ger. Its  external  appearance  is  always  more  or  less 
beautiful :  yet  in  this  respect  there  is  a  great  direr- 
sity  in  the  different  sorts  : — ^but  the  internal  contri- 
vance is  the  same  in  all  of  them,  and  is  so  extremely 
curious,  and  its  powers  so  truly  astonishing,  that  no 
one  who  considers  it  can  suppress  his  surprise  and 
admiration.  By  a  slight  and  momentary  movement, 
which  is  easily  effected  by  the  person  it  bel(Migs  to» 
you  can  ascertain  with  considerable  accuracy  the 
size,  colour,  shape,  weight,  and  value  of  any  article 
whatever.  A  person  possessed  of  one  is  thus  saved 
from  the  necessity  of  asking  a  thousand  questions* 
and  trying  a  variety  of  troublesome  experiments* 
which  would  otherwise  be  necessary ;  and  such  a 
slow  and  laborious  process  would,  after  all,  not  suc- 
ceed half  so  well  as  a  single  application  of  this  ad- 
mirable instrument." 
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George.  If  they  are  such  very  useful  things,  I 
wonder  that  every  body,  that  can  at  all  afford  it, 
does  not  have  one. 

Father.  Th^y  are  not  so  uncommon  as  you  may 
suppose;  I  myself  happen  to  know  several  indivi- 
duals who  are  possessed  of  one  or  two  of  them. 

Charles.  How  large  is  it.  Father  ?  could  I  hold 
it  in  my  hand  ? 

Father.  You  might :  but  I  should  be  very  sorry 
to  trust  mine  with  you ! 

QzoRGs.  You  will  be  obliged  to  take  very  great 
care  of  it  then  ? 

Father.  Indeed  I  miist :  I  intend  every  night  ta 
enclose  it  witiuii  the  small  skrieen  I  mentioned ;  and 
it  must  besides  occasionally  be  washed  in  a  certain 
colourless  fluid  kept  for  the  purpose;  but  this  is 
such  a  delicate  operation,  that  persons^  I  find,  are 
generally  reluctant  to  perform  it.  But,  notwith- 
standing the  tenderness  of  this  instrument,  you  will 
be  surprised  co  hear  that  it  may  be  darted  to  a  great 
distance,  without  the  least  injiuy,  and  vdthout  any 
danger  of  losing  it. 

Charles.  Indeed?  and  how  high  can  you  dart 
it? 

Father.  I  should  be  afraid  of  telling  you  to  what 
a  distance  it  vnll  reach,  lest  you  should  think  I  am 
jesting  witli  ydu. 

George.  Higher  than  this  house,  I  suppose  ? 
Father.  Much  higher* 
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CsAiaBs.  Then  how  do  you  get  it  again  ? 

Fathbb.  It  ia  easily  cast  down  by  a  gentle  move- 
ment, that  does  it  no  injury. 

OBoaes.  But  who  can  do  this  ? 

F^THBB.  The  person  whose  business  it  i^  to  take 
care  of  it. 

Chabum.  Well,  I  cannot  maderstand  you  at  all ; 
but  do  tell  us,  father,  what  it  is  chiefly  used  for. 

Fathbb.  Its  uses  are  so  various  that  I  know  not 
which  to  specify.  It  has  been  found  veiy  serviceable 
in  deciphering  old  manuscripts ;  and,  indeed,  has  its 
use  in  modem  prints.  It  will  assist  us  greatly  in 
acquiring  all  kinds  of  knowledge ;  and  witliout  it 
some  of  the  most  sublime  parts  of  creation  would 
have  been  matters  of  mere  conjecture.  It  must  be 
confessed,  however,  that  very  much  depends  on.  a 
proper  application  of  it  *,  being  possessed  by  many 
persons  who  appear  to  have  no  adequate  sense  of  its 
value,  but  who  employ  it  only  for  the  most  low  and 
common  purposes,  without  even  thinking,  i^parendy^ 
of  the  noble  uses  for  which  it  is  designed,  or  of  the 
exquisite  gratifications  it  is  capable  of  affording.  Jt 
(S,  indeed,  in  order  to  excite  in  your  minds  some 
higher  sense  of  its  value  than  you  might  otherwise 
have  entertained,  that  I  am  giving  you  this^  previous 
description. 

GboBOB.  Well  then,  tell  us  something  more  aboat 

Fathbb.  It  is  of  a  very  penetrating  >  quality ;  and 
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QUI  olten  discover  secrets  which  could  be  detected 
by  no  other  means.  It  must  be  owned,  however, 
that  it  is  equally  prone  to  reveal  them, 

Charles.  What !  can  it  speak  then  ? 

Father.  It  is  sometimes  said  to  do  so,  especially 
when  it  happens  to  meet  with  one  of  its  own  species. 

George.  What  colour  are  they  ? 

Father.  They  vary  considerably  m  this  respect. 

Gteorgb,  What  colour  is  yours  ? 

Father.  I  believe  of  a  darkish  colour,  but,  to 
confess  tiie  truth,  I  never  saw  it  in  my  life. 

Both.  Never  saw  it  in  your  life ! 

Father.  No,  nor  do  I  wish ;  but  I  have  seen  a 
representation  of  it,  which  is  so  exact  that  my  curi- 
osity is  quite  satisfied. 

George.  But  why  don't  you  look  at  the  tiung  itself  ? 

Father.  I  should  be  in  great  danger  of  losing  it 
if  I  did. 

Charles.  Then  you  could  buy  another. 

Father.  Nay,  I  believe  I  could  not  prevail  upon 
any  body  to  part  with  such  a  thing. 

George.  Then  how  did  you  get  this  one  ? 

Father.  I  am  so  fortunate  as  to  be  possessed  of 
more  tl^an  one ;  but,  how  I  got  them  I  really  cannot 
recollect. 

Charles,  Not  recollect!  why  you  said  you 
brought  them  from  London  to  night. 

Father.  So  I  did ;  I  should  be  sorry  if  I  had  left 
them  behind  me. 
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Chablbs.  Tell,  father,  do  tell  us  the  name  of  this 
curiouB  instroment. 
Fathkb.  It  is  called — an  stb. 


XXXV. 
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It  is  related  by  Mr.  Belzoni  in  the  interesting 
narrative  of  his  late  discoveries  in  Egypt,  that  hav- 
ing succeeded  in  clearing  a  passage  to  the  entrance 
of  an  ancient  temple,  which  had  beai  for  ages 
biuied  in  the  sand,  the  first  object  Hiat  presented 
itself,  upon  entering,  was  a  toad  of  enormous  size ; 
and  (if  we  may  credit  the  assertions  of  some  natu- 
ralists respecting  the  extraordinary  longevity  of  these 
creatures,  when  in  a  state  of  solitary  confinement) 
we  may  believe  that  it  was  well  stricken  in  years. 

Whether  the  subjoined  document  was  entrusted  to 
our  traveller  by  the  venerable  reptile  as  a  present 
to  the  British  Museum,  or  with  the  more  mercantile 
view  of  getting  it  printed  in  London,  in  preference 
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to  Alexandria,  on  condition  of  receiTing  one  per  cent 
on  the  profits,  after  the  sale  of  the  500th  edition, 
(provided  the  publisher  should  by  tiiat  time  be  at  all 
remunerated  for  his  risk  and  trouble,)  we  pretend 
not  to  say.  Quite  as  much  as  can  be  vouched  for  is* 
the  MSS.  being  faithfuUy  rendered  from  the  original 
hieroglyphic  character. 

r7%f  dates  (tre  om*tted.J 

— "  Cbawlbd  forth  horn  some  rubbish,  and  wink'd 

with  one  eye; 
Half  opened  the  other,  but  could  not  tell  why  : 
Stretched  out  my  left  leg*  as  it  felt  rather  queer. 
Then  drew  all  together  and  -slept  for  a  year. 
Awakened,  felt  chilly— crept  under  a  stone'; 
Was  vastly  contented  with  living  alone. 
One  toe  became  wedged  in  the  stone  like  a  peg. 
Could  not  get  it  away — had  the  cramp  in  my  leg : 
Began  half  to  wish  for  a  neighbour  at  hand 
To  loosen  the  stone,  which  was  fast  in  the  sand ; 
Pull'd  harder — then  dozed,  as   I   found    'twas    no 

use ; — 
Awoke  the  next  summer,  and  lo  !  it  was  loose. 
Crawled   forth   from  the    stone,   when  completely 

awake; 
Crept  into  a  comer,  and  grinned  at  a  snake. 
Retreated,  and  found  that  I  needed  repose ; 
Curled   up    my   damp   limbs    and    prepared  for  a 

doze: 
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Fell  soimder  to  tdeep  tbvi  Was  uaual  before. 

And  did  not  awake  for  a  century  or  more ; 

But  had  a  sweet  dream,  as  I  rather  believe  :— * 

Methought  it  was  light*  and  a  fine  summer's  eve  ; 

And  I  in  some  garden  deliciously  fed. 

In  the  pleasant  moist  shade  of  a  strawberry  bed. 

There  fine  speckled  creatures  claimed  kindred  with 

me. 
And  others  that  hopped,  most  enchanting  to  see. 
Here  long  I  regaled  with  emotion  extreme ; — 
Awoke— Kiisconcerted  to  find  it  a  dream  ; 
Grew  pensive  i^  discovered  that  life  is  a  load ; 
Began  to  be  weary  of  being  a  toad : 
Was  fretful  at  first,  and  then  ^ed  a  few  tears.*' — 
Here  end«  the  Fjccount  of  the  first  thousand  years. 
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MORAL. 


To  find  a  moral  where  there's  none 
Is  hard  indeed,  yet  nnist  be  done : 
Since  only  morals  sound  and  sage ' 
May  grace  this  consecrated  pager :  ' ' 

Then  give  us  leave  to  search  a  mmute^ 
Perhaps  for  one  that  is  not  in  it. 

How  strange  a  waste' oflife  a|)pear9 
This  wondrous  reptile's  length  df  years  !• '  • 
Age  after  age  afforded  him         '  '  '* 

To  wink  an  eye,  or  move  a  Hmb, 
To  doze  and  dream ; — and  then  to  think 
Of  noting  this  with  pen  and  ink ; 
Or  hieroglyphic  shapes  to  draw,  ' 

More  likely,  with  his  hideous  claw; 
Sure  length  of  days  might  be  bestowed    ' 
On  something  better  than  a  toad  1 
Had  his  existence  been  eternal  ' 

What  better  could  have  filled  his  journal'? 

True,  we  reply ;  our  ancient  fri^n'd 
Seems  to  have  lived  to  little  end ; 
This  must  be  granted ; — nay  the  elf 
Seems  to  suspect  as  much  himself. 
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Refiue  not  then  to  find  a  teacher 
In  this  extraordinary  creature  : 
And  learn  at  least,  whoe'er  you  he. 
To  moralize  as  well  as  he. 
It  seems  that  life  is  all  a  void, 
On  selfish  thoughts  alone  employed ; 
That  length  of  days  is  not  a  good. 
Unless  their  use  he  understood ; 
While  if  good  deeds  pne  year  engage. 
That  may  he  longer  than  an  age ; 
But  if  a  year  in  trifles  go. 
Perhaps  you'd  spend  a  thousand  so. 
Time  cannot  stay  to  make  us  wise. 
We  must  improve  it  as  it  flies : 
The  woik  is  ours,  and  they  shall  rue  it 
Who  think  that  time  will  stop  to  do  it. 

And  then,  again,  he  lets  us  know 
That  length  of  days  is  length  of  woe. 
His  long  experience  taught  him  this. 
That  life  affords  no  solid  hlias : 
Or  if  of  hliss  on  earth  you  scheme. 
Soon  you  shall  find  it  hut  a  dream  ; 
The  visipns  fade,  the  slumhers  break. 
And  then  you  suffer  wide  awake. 
What  is  it  but  a  vale  of  tears. 
Though  we  should  live  a  thousand  years  ? 


XXKVh 
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▲T  OXiNVT. 

Aax  these  the  trees  ? — Istiiis  the  place  i 
.   These  roses*  did  ^y  bloom  for  him  ? 
Trod  he  these  walks  "with  thoughtM  pace  ? 
Ptosed  he  amid  these  borders  trim  ? 


Is  this  the  bower  ?— a  humble  shed 
Methinks  it  seems  for  such  a  ^uestl 
Why  rise  not  coiumns*  dome  bespread. 
By  art's  elaborate  fingers  drest  ? 

Art  waits  cm  wealdi»  there  let  her  roam- 
Her  &brio8  rear*  her  temples  gild : 
But  Qeniuk,  when  he  se^s  a  home. 
Must  send  for  Nature's  self  to  build. 
VOL*  n.  N 
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This  quiet  garden's  humble  bound. 
This  homely  roof,  this  rustic  fane» 
With  playful  tendrils  twining  roond. 
And  woodbines  peeping  at  the  pane  r- 


Tliat  tranquil  tender  sky  of  blue. 
Where  clouds  of  golden  radiance  skim. 
Those  ranging  trees  of  vahed  hue — 
Hiese  were  the  sights  that  solaced  him. 


We  stept  within  : — at  once  on  each 
A  feeling  steals,  so  undefined : 
In  vain  we  seek  to  give  it  speecn — 
Tis  silent  homage  pai<l  to  Mind. 


They  tell  us  here  he  thought  and  wrote. 
On  this  low  seat — ^reclining  thus ; 
Ye  garden  breezes,  as  ye  float. 
Why  bear  ye  no  such  thoughts  to  us ! 


Ferh9|>8  the  balmy  air  was  fraught 
With  breath  of  heaven  i^-<ac  did  he  toil 
In  precious  mines  of  ^mrkling  bought 
Concealed  beneath  the  curious  soil  ? 
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Did  zq>hyTs  bear  on  golden  wings 
Rich  treasures  from  the  honied  dew  ? 
Or  are  there  here  celestial  springs 
Of  living  waters,  whence  he  drew  ? 


And  here  he  sufiered ! — ^this  recess 
Where  even  Nature  &iled  to  cheer. 
Has  witnessed  oft  his  deep  distress. 
And  precious  drops  have  iallen  here  I 

Here  are  no  richly  sculptured  urns 
The  consecrated  dust  to  cover ; 
But  nature  smiles  and  weeps,  by  tonuk 
In  memory  of  her  fondest  lover. 
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THB  TR0UBLB80MB  FBIBND. 
lb  the  Emn-  ^th»  Yimtkft  Ua^adnt. 

In  the  hope  that  some  of  your  correspondentB 
may  olier  a  few  remaxks  on  the  subject  on  wUch  I 
am  about  to  address  you,  I  have  been  induced  to  lay 
before  you  certain  grievances  under  which  I  have 
long  privately  groaned:  and  as  it  is  possible  Hiat 
others  besides  myself  may  have  sinular  things  to 
complain  of,  you  may,  by  the  insertion  of  my  letter, 
be  rendering  a  public  service  while  confening  a  pri- 
vate obligation. 

You  must  know  that  the  house  a^oining  my 
father's  is  occupied  by  a  feanily  with  whom  we  are 
on  terms  of  intimacy.  The  eldest  daughter  e^« 
daily,  being  a  girl  of  my  own  age,  I  have  always 
considered  as  a  particular  friend ;  and  notwithstand* 
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mg  the  cos^huntB  I  am  aboixt  to  lay  before  you,  I 
really  feel  a  sincere  regard  for  her ;  although  I  will 
not  deny  that  the  warm  affection  which  I  at  first  en- 
tertained is  greatly  damped  by  the  continual  vexa- 
tions to  which  her  conduct  exposes  me.  In  short, 
1^,  she  is  one  of  those  good  sort  of  people  whose 
misfcHrtune  it  is  to  be  very  soon  ad&onted. 

Now  it  is  needless,  to  state  how  numy  occasions 
will'  perpetually  cMCur,  between  such  near  neigh- 
bours, of  taking  offence  where  there  is  a  disposition 
to  do  so ; — ^and  that,  hotwithstanding  the  most  sin- 
cere and  diligent  efforts  on  one  part  to  avoid  them. 
Being  myself  one  of  a  large  family,  my  tone  is  very 
much  occupied  by  domestic  affairs  i  besides  by  at- 
tention to  those  punuits  which  are  necessary  to  the 
completion  of  my  education.  Now  it  unfortunately 
happens  that  our  neighbour,  .although  in  circum- 
ctancea  apparency  similar  to  my  own,  has,  or  makes 
k  much  larger  portion  of  leisure  than  I  can  com- 
BGnnd ;  and  hence  arises  one  of  the  principal  sources 
of  uneasiness  between  us.  She  is  so  much  hurt,  as 
her  phrase  is,  that  I  am  not  ready  and  willing  at 
all  times  of  the  day  to  step  in,  or  to  have  a  gossip 
over  the  garden  w^all.  Now^  although  no  one  can 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  society  more  than  I  do  at 
proper  seasons,  yet  I  mtist  say  it  is  no  enjoyment  to 
me  to  have  the  regular  and  agreeable  routine  of  my 
daily  avocations  liable  to  perpetual  interruption. 
Ip  is  however  on  this  account  that  my  troublesome 
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friend  i»  pcfpetiiallj  reproadiiiig  me  ^with  hang — 
"  abad  nei^bour" — "  unsociable" — "  proud ; "  and 
witli  bang  indifferent  to  ber  scxnety. 

I  do  awBrnre  yoa  diat  I  cannot  pace  i^  and  down 
our  garden  walk  with  a  book  in  mj  hand,  but  at 
the  hazard  of  giving  offoice ;  for  if  she  should  hap- 
pen to  be  within  8ight»  and  if  I  should  not  hi^ipen 
to  raise  my  head  to  nod  to  her»  and  say  (jood  mom- 
mg,  it  will  take  her  a  week  to  pardon  the  n^lect. 
Then,  it  would  surprise  you  to  hear  the  plausible 
manner  she  has  of  representing  her  grievances;  so 
that  when  her  complaints  have  been  repeated  to  me 
by  some  mutual  friend^  1  have  really  began  to  fancy 
myself  quite  in  the  wrong ;  and  yet  upon  the  coolest 
reflection  I  cannot  accuse  myself  of  misconduct  in 
this  matter. 

My  friend  is  wont,  with  a  very  resigned,  pathe^ 
tic,  and  reasonable  sort  of  look  and  manner,  to 
make  such  complaints  as  the  following. — "  I  do  feel 
a  little  hurt,  I  must  confess ; — so  much  attention  as 
I  have  shewn  to  her,  and  so  much  regard  as,  I  can 
truly  say,  I  feel  for  her.  Why,  I  have  known  her 
pass  our  parlour  window  twenty  times  in  a  day, 
when  she  knows  I  have  been  sitting  there,  without 
once  giving  herself  the  trouble  to  turn  her  head  to 
nod  to  me  ; — is  not  this  a  little  strange,  so  intimate 
as  we  are  ? " 

'*  Certainly,  it  is,"  says  our  mutual  friend, 

**  Well,  and  then  she  makes  an  excuse  of  being  so 
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vasdy  busy  :  for  my  part  Fve  no  notion  of  being  too 
busy  to  speak  to  a  friend,  have  you  ? " 

•'  Certainly  not." 

"  Well,  one  can  never  step  in  there  but  one  seems 
to  be  interrupting  them :  and  it  is  quite  a  favour  to 
get  her  to  bring  her  work*  and  sit  an  hour  with  one 
in  the  morning :  in  short,  I  have  done  asking  her. 
I  don't  deny  that  she  is  willing  to  come  in  and  do 
one  a  kindness,  when  it  is  needed;  but  I  like  a 
ftiend  to  be  a  friend  at  aU  time*;  and  in  my  opi- 
nion  there's  npthing  so  charming  as  a  sociable  dis- 
position ;  for  my  own  part  this  is  so.  much  my  tem. 
per,  that,  as  I  often  say,  I  feel  these  slights  the- 
more :  and  certainly  at  times  I  cannot  help  feeling  a 
litde  hurt." 

In  this  style,  as  I  have  been  repeatedly  informed, 
she  makes  out  a  case  against  me.  But  as  I  never 
take  any  other  notice  of  such  charges  than  by  doing 
all  in  my  power  to  shew  her  real  friendship,  we 
might  go  on  tolerably,  if  it  were  not  that  sometimes 
owing  to  some  unforeseen  occurrence,  or  mistake, 
which  it  is  impossible  always  to  guard  against,  my 
friend  takes  more  serious  offence : — so  much  so,  at 
times,  that  during  many  weeks  she  has  refused  to 
apeak  to  me.  I  should  be  ashamed  to  call  the  atten* 
tion  of  your  readers  to  the  detail  of  affairs  so  trifling, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  my  meaning ; 
with  this  view  I  will  mention  an  instance  or  two  of 
the  kind. 
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The  last  time  that  ahe-  appeared  ao  much  offended, 
it  was  in  consequence  of  my  havii^  omitted  to  send 
her  a  formal  inYitadon  to  spend  tbe  evening  with 
me.  Wiahk^  to  see  sereral  of  my  young  friends,  I 
had  previously  conscdted  with  her  about  die  day, 
and,  having  foQly  agreed  togedier  when  it  dioold  bc» 
I  sat  down  to  write  t&e'  notes  to  my,  other  friends, 
without  its  evea  ooeuxring  to  me  thit  slie  woidd  ex.* 
pect  any  finfiier  notioe.  However,  to  my  great  sur- 
prise, die  c&d  not  joia  our  party ;  and  when  I  sent 
in  to  inquire  the  reaflcm,  she  returned  me  only  a 
odid  and  fonnal  excuse*  It  was  m  vain  that  1  en- 
deavoured to  reooOeet  any  tidng  I  had  done  of  left 
undone  that  codid  Yafri  veaced  her ;  and  it  was  not 
till  weeks  afterwards  that  she  condescended  to  ex- 
plain the  cause  td  .her  do^kasure*  NowieaHy,  if  I 
had  tiibugfat  of  wnting  Iter  a  note  of  invitotiDn,  I 
diould  have  been  in  equal  danger  of  giving  offence ; 
for  then,  it  is  probable  she  would  have  acpitted  me  of 
being  too  cevanonious  with  her. 

I  should  be  more  ready  to  suspect  diat  the  bJame 
was  on  my  pait,  if  it  were '  not  that  otiiers  of  her 
acquaintance  make  the  same  comphiiirts.  We  are 
both  of  us  teadiets  in  our  Sanday  School ;  and  there 
is  no  situation,  as  you  may  be  aware,  in  which  a 
quarrelsome  or  peevish  dispoeitidn  is  moi»  likely  to 
shew  itself.  You  vnS.  not  be  surprised,  theref<N:e, 
when  1  say  that  my  poor  neighbour  id  continuany 
taking  umbrage  with  some  of  her  fellow  teachers  s 
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when  any  fresh  arrangement  takes  place  in  the 
classes,  she  seldom  fails  to  complain  that  all  the 
zbdst  stupid  children  are  selected  for  her.  Her  at- 
tendance at  tiie  school  is  not  the  most  regular ;  yet 
no  one  can  offer  her  the  kindest  remonstrance  on 
Utah  suhject,  or  suggest  the  smallest  improvement  in 
her  method  of  teaching,  without  the  certainty  of  her 
being  highly  offended.  If  any  new  plans  are  pro- 
jected without  consulting  her,  t^t  is  sure  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  personal  affront ;  and  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  is  consulted,  we  are  equally  sure  of  her 
objecting  to  what  is  proposed.  She  is  always  com* 
plaining  that  she  has  so  little  to  do  with  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  school ;  and  indeed  she  is  so  con- 
stantly dissatisfied,  that  her  services  are  much  less 
acceptable  than  they  would  otherwise  be ;  for  there 
is,  you  know,  trouble  and  difficulty  and  fatigue 
enough  in  a  Sunday  School,  without  having  our 
embarrassments  increased  by  disagreements  among 
the  teachers. 

Having  been  so  long  used  to  the  peculiarity  of  my 
friend's  temper,  I  was  really  scarcely  aware  of  the 
degree  of  bondage  and  restraint  which  it  imposed 
upon  me,  until  lately  when  she  was  absent  from 
home  on  a  visit  of  some  months.  I  cannot  ade- 
quately describe  to  you  how  much  I  felt  at  liberty 
as  soon  as  she  was  gone.  I  could  now  walk  in  the 
garden  without  looking  fifty  ways  to  see  if  she  was 
within  sight.     I  could  go  out  or  come  in»  read  or 

n3 
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write,  or  take  a  walk  with  any  other  friend,  and  all 
with  a  degree  of  freedom  and  comfort  unknown  here- 
tofore. And  the  glow  of  sincere  pleasare  with  which 
I  should  otherwise  have  welcomed  her  rdtom,  was 
(I  do  not  deny  it)  damped  exceedingly  by  the  re- 
collection of  the  trouble  it  would  inevitably  brin^ 
cqxni  me. 

Now  surely  that  must  be  a  serious  fault  in  a  per- 
son's character^  which,  in  spite  of  many  good  qua- 
lities, renders  her  company  burdensome,  and  her 
absence  a  deliverance:  and  if  any  thing  could  be 
su^ested  that  might  successfully  represent  the  weak- 
ness  and  unreasonableness  of  such  a  disposition,  it 
Vould  at  once  do  a  real  service  to  all  such  trouble- 
some friends,  and  mspire  with  the  warmest  gratitude 
all  their  troubled  acquaintance. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

PENELOPE. 


XXXVIil. 


A  LBTTKftTO  WHOM60BVSB  IT  MAT  CONCERN. 

Dear  Reader,  ,v' 

Hafpbning  to  glance  my  eye  upoiv  the  title  of  m 
paper  in  the  last  number  of  the  Youth's  Magazine,  I 
was  induced  to  put  on  my  spectacles,  and  give  it  a 
reading ;  and  although  many  of  those  who  contri- 
bute to  its  pages  are  doubtless  better  prepared*  in 
most  respects,  than  myself,  to  reply  to  it,  yet  on  one 
account  I  feel  peculiarly  qualified  to  accept  the 
challenge  there  given : — ^it  is  that  I  myself,  for  a  con<* 
iiderable  portion  of  my  life,  was  one  of  the  society 
of  troublesome  friends, 

I  can  assign  more  reasons  than  one  for  my  having 
long  withdrawn  from  that  society  ;  but  must  firankly 
acknowledge  that  the  primary  cause  was  my  having 
few  friends  left  to.be  troublesome  to.  This  dbrcum* 
stance  at  once  afforded  me  leisure  for  reflection  and 
roused  me  to  it ;  for  observing  that  my  society  waa 
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fihunned,  first  by  one,  and  then  by  another  of  my 
afisociates,  I  began  to  em]iloy  many  solitary  hours  in 
endeavouring  to  discover  the  cause;  and  afiber  va« 
rious  unsuccessful  attempts  to  trace  it  to  the  miscon- 
duct of  others,  I  was  at  last  compelled  to  suspect 
that,  after  all,  the  f&ult  might  be  in  myself. 

Without  troubling  yon  witii  the  long  coarse  of 
experiment  and  observation  by  which  I  was  led  to 
this  unpleasant  oonduidon,  I  shall  content  myself 
with  stating  it  to  be  my  settled  eaamotiQU  that,  an 
excessive  sensibility  to  injury — a  readiness  to  take 
offence  on  small  occasions — a  disposition  to  jealousy, 
proceed  from  nothing  so  much  as  a  tendency  to 
overrate  our  own  wcwth  and  consequeDoe.  Hence 
it  is  that  we  entertain  umreasdnaible  expectatioBS  of 
the  attentions  due  to  us  firom  others ;  <  ttod  tiie  inevit* 
able  dis^ipointoient  which  ensneB,  mortifiBS  out 
vanity  and  seH^kve,  and  prdduces  iihst  frdHv^  con* 
plaining,  or  resentful  temper  whRh  gives  so  much 
trouble  to  our  neighbours,  and  ten*fold  more  isMnni- 
ness  to  ourselvept 

PexBons  whose  mtsfortune .  it  is  to  magnify  llieis 
own  consequence,  instead  of  making  a  liberal  allows 
ance  for  similar  infirmities  in  their  neighboun,  ex- 
pect tiiat  every  body  e&ould  regard  them  in  tiie  same 
disproportionate  view  :  and'  ore  first  astonished,  and 
then  hurt,  whea  they  discover  how  far  this  is  from 
being  the  case.  She  who  is  always  thinking  of  her* 
•elf,  innagines  that  others  must  be  alwayid  thinking  of 
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her;  jKli'lsBsfe'She  ttaidcs  itottght  to  be  so;  though 
o£ aU.peooDC,  sudbL  a  one  is  the  leafit likdy  to  excite 
&  lively  interest  in  those  around  her^ 
.  Another  pixee  of  the  digfposition  hi  queislioD  I 
disGoverod  to  be^  'ill  my  own  case*  the  wsmt  of  A 
sufficient  interest  pi  the  naefnl  employments  of  life; 
iwhieh  left  me  at  leisure  to  indulge  that  idle  tnki 
g^saippingitiini  of  mind  froflk  whenee  mischief  of  one 
sort  or  another  is  sure  to  arise.  When*  -  as  a;  resouree, 
from  the  painfulness  of  my  reflections,  I  began  to 
engage  moife  heartily  in  my  pursuits,;  it  waa  astonish- 
ing haw  much  less  incHnation- 1:  felt  to  ivatch  the 
motioiiavand  arni%n.1iie  conduct  of  inly  neighbouars. 
Being  .folly  occupied  myself,  I  oi&Bea  quite  foi^ot  to 
notice  whether,  they  paMi  me  prosper  attentions  or 
not ;  and  a  thousand  fittle  things  passed  nnn6tieed« 
at  which  I  should  mos^  certamly  have  taken  dfi^^eei 
had  I  been  on  the  look  out. for  it»  I  also  acquired 
by  this  means,  a  litde  more  charity  in  judging  of  the 
conduct  of  my  neighbours ;  fbr  -it  could  not  but  occur 
to  my  mind  that  whereas,  while  I  was  busily  ei^aiged 
in  my  own  occupations  I  had  Httle  leisure  to  think 
of  them  ;  so  they,  for  a  reason  equally  good,  might 
sometimes  lose  a  lively  recollection  even  of  me,  lliat 
very  common  admonition—to  mind  ane*e  own  Imsu 
ness,  is  really  an  excellent  one ;  for  while  an  ener- 
getic attention  to  one's  own  affairs  effectually  checks 
an  impertinent  and  mischievous  curiosity  about  the 
conduct  of  other  people,  it  by  no  means  prevents  a 
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benevolent  concern  for  their  wel&re,  or  activity  in 
their  service,  when  they  may  happen  to  require  it. 
Thus  I  found  that  while  I  became  less  and  less  in- 
<^ed  to  break  off  an  interesting  employment  in 
order  to  watch  whether  one  neighbour  went  by  with- 
out calling,  or  whether  another  paid  me  some  ex- 
piscted  attention,  I  was  yet  much  more  wilHng  than 
heretofore  to  give  up  some  portion  of  my  time  to 
tliem  when  I  could  do  them  any  good  by  that 
means* 

There  was  another  consideration  which  had  great 
eflicacy  in  curing  me,  if  I  am  cured,  of  my  trouble- 
some propennties ;  and  that  was  tiie  utter  tmavaiU 
Mfffuss  of  my  resentments.  Whien  I  was  affronted, 
and  determined  to  shew  it,  I  soon  discovered  that 
nobody  cared  much  whether  I  was  pleased  or  angry. 
People  in  general  seemed  perfectly  contented  to 
wait  till  my  anger  was  over,  A  few  more  good 
tempered  ones,  who  endeavoured  to  eiq>hiin  and 
to  conciliate,  I  could  see  smiled  secretiy  at  my  in* 
firmity;  while  the  more  ill-natured  laughed  at  it 
without  disguise.  So  that  I  found  I  was  always  tlie 
chief  sufferer,  and  the  chief  loser,  by  my  ill  humour. 
When,  from  motives  of  pique,  I  absented  myself 
from  any  company,  the  circumstance,  as  I  have  bad 
opportunities  enough  of  discovering,  excited  no  re* 
gret ;  but  very  often  the  reverse  :  so  that  I  began  to 
be  thoroughly  tired  of  indulging  resentments  whidi 
punished  no  one  \^ut  myself. 
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As  it  is  common  to  pass  from  one  extreme  to 
another,  so  I  am  suspected  by  some  of  having 
now  become  too  insensible  to  this  sort  of  injury. 
Whether  that  be  the  case  I  will  not  determine ;  but 
this'  I  know,  that  if  I  err  on  this  side,  it  is  the  most 
peaceful  and  comfortable  fieiult  I  ever  fell  into.  In 
fact  it  is  so  difficult  a  thing  to  offend  me  now,  that 
those — if  there  are  any  such — who  would  wish  to  do 
«,.  murt  I  am  sure  giye  up  the  attempt  in  despair. 
I  am  far  from  being  ignorant  that  I  occasionally  ex* 
perience,  like  other  people,  little  slights  and  neglects 
from  the  carelessness,  selfishness,  or  ill-nature  of  my 
neighbours ;  but  as  this  rarely  happens  from  those 
whom  I  love  and  esteem,  I  must  confess  that  it  gives 
the  smallest  possible  disturbance  to  my  tranquillity., 
If  any  one  treats  me  with  rudeness  or  neglect,  I  per- 
ceive that  that  person  knows  not  how  to  behave ;  and 
I  feel  the  same  sort  of  compassion  and  indulgence 
towards  the  party  that  one  does  on  remarking  any 
ot^er  species  of  awkwardness  in  ill-bred  people. 

As  to  my  hi^piness,  that  is  so  greatly  independent 
of  others — so  much  regulated  by  my  own  conduct 
and  internal  tranquillity — ^that  it  cannot  be  moved 
by  such  things.  It  is,  indeed,  since  I  have  learned 
the  happy  art  of  looking  within  for  entertainment 
and  satisfaction,  and  depended  on  my  own  resources, 
that  I  have  become  so  much  less  troublesome  to 
others  than  formerly.  And  it  is  well  for  me  that 
iMs  change  has  taken  place ;    f<»r  as  I  am  no^ 
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growing  old,  end  have  nothing  to  recommend  me  to 
the  nidtice  of  any  one,  being  neither  rich,  nor  witty, 
nor  ^tertBuniiig  ;  tiiink,  I  beseech  yon,  what  an  nix- 
happy  and  foziom  creatute  I  should  be  if  my  hap* 
piness  still  depended  up<»i  tiie  flattering  attentions 
of  my  neighbours :  .  I  assore  you  if  that  were  the 
ease,  I  i^uld  ^ye  litde  enough  1  And  while  I  am 
tipon  this  subject  i  wfll  take  the  liberty  to  siay,  that 
it  does  appe&r  to  me  diat  much  of  the  dissatis&ctionf 
^retfulness,  and  uneasiness,  visible  in  perscma  in  the 
decline  of  Mfe,  especially  in  those  who  are  solitary,  is 
owing  to  tbeir  not  faB:nng  independence  of  mind 
enough  to  make  them  indifferent  to  the  neglect 
which  is  too  often  the  lot  of  age.  Tbs  most  obscure 
and  deqfiised  individual  who  thus  rises  above  her 
circumstancesy  and  finds  content  within,  is  &r  more 
retpectabfe,  and  enjoys  a  much  more  permanent  and 
flterlmg  species  of  happiness,  than  the  most  admired 
coquette,  or  the  most  richly  bedizened  doWiager,  who 
depends,  for  l&e  maintenance  of  her  ha]^iness,  like 
the  mea&eest  mendicants,  dn  ihe  crumbs  of  admiiation 
fltod  respect  that  are  thrown  to  her  -by  the  surround* 
ing  crowd. 

But  I  percdve  that,  like  o^et  old  folks,  I  have 
wandered  from  my  subject,  and,  forgetting  &at  I  am 
writing  for  the  young,  have  been  lecturing  the  old. 
However  I  am  well  persuaded  diat  liie  same  <£spoa. 
tions  that  are  necessary  to  respectability  and  hap* 
)>iness   at   one   period   of  life,   are  equally  so  at 
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another ;  and  she  or  he  ^ho  ^ould  have  a  cheer- 
ful, peaceful,  and  respectable  old  age,  must  learn  in 
youth  to  build  happiness  on  a  true  foundation.  To 
return  to  the  subject  on  which  I  set  out,  I  will  just 
say,  that  while  I  am  so  remarkably  backward  in 
taking  offence,  I  hope  I  am  equally  reluctant  to  give 
it ;  and  should  be  sincerely  sorry  if  any  remarks  I 
have  at  present  made  should  have  such  an  effect  on 
any  of  my  readers.  If  however  I  may  have  uninten- 
tionally hurt  any  one,  I  humbly  hope  that  they  will 
prove  that  my  advice  has  not  been  quite  lost  upon 
them,  by  a  generous  act  of  forgiveness  towards  the 
unkiK>wn  offender ;  and  that  in  future,  as  often  as 
occasion  may  require,  the  same  indulgence  may  be 
extended  towards  others ;  for  truly  when  one  comes 
impartially  to  consider  the  degrees  of  uneasiness  that 
the  temper  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  occasions, 
I  doubt  if  one  should  find  a  very  great  deal  to  choose 
between  a  troublesome  friend,  and  a  troublesome 
enemy. 

I  am,  my  dear  reader, 

your  humble  servant, 

DOROTHY. 


▲  LBTTE&  TO  A  FKISND, 

My  Dear  — 

That  dissatis£Eu;1ion  with  the 

daily  routine  of  life— life  without  an  object,  of  which 
you  complain  is,   I   believe,  most  keenly   felt   by 

persons  of  energetic  minds For  those  who 

have  no  external  olijects  of  interest,  there  remain 
only  two  resources : — Some  interesting  intelleo- 
tual  pursuit — and  that  degree  of  spirituality  of 
mind  which  makes  religion  our  happiness,  as  well 
as  our  safety.  The  former  cannot  always  he  ob- 
tained ;  for  unless  an  employment  has  some  sufficienU 
object,  the  mind  soon  becomes  disgusted; — it  in- 
quires—What am  I  taking  all  this  trouble  for  ?  Bat 
the  latter  is  always  attainable ;  and  the  great  objects 
of  another  life  are,  we  feel,  alone  capable  of  filling 
and  satisfying  the  cravings  of  our  minds.  When 
the  mind  is  in  a  vigorous  state  with  respect  to  tiiese 
objects,  it  is  not  liable  to  suffer  from  lassitude,  or  to 
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feel  disgust  under  any  circumstanceB If 

any  thing  need  be  sought  for  to  add  to  the  happiness 
of  a  mind  habitually  holding  communion  with  God, 
it  is  the  pleasures  of  intellect — those,  I  mean,  of 
diat  higher  order  which  naturally  blend  and  harmo- 
nize with  devotional  feelings,  and  the  hopes  of 
futurity*  There  are  many  pursuits,  many  attain- 
ments, which  I  once  thought  very  desirable,  that  I 
now  perceive  to  be,  in  their  nature,  trifling.  But 
the  longer  I  Hve*  the  more  I  prize  and  wish  to  culti- 
vate an  intellectual  taste,  A  romantic  sentimental 
turn  of  mind,  such  as  is  common  in  youth,  does 
but  render  one  more  susceptible  to  the  disgusts  of 
life ;  but  this,  elevates  the  mind  above  them,  and 
is  a  support  in  the  midst  of  them.  It  is  also  a 
great  preservative  against  that  littleness  ot  sonlr-* 
those  meannesses,  jealousies,  and  petty  competitions 
to  which  the  female  mind  is  so  prone.  This  in- 
tellectual taste  Is  perhaps  incompatible  with  the 
interests  and  detail  of  domestic  life.  But  I  have 
been  supposing  the  case  of  those  who  are  not  thus 

occupied. 

To  one  who  has  a  good  hope  through  grace,  and 
who  does  in  so  good  a  degree  adorn  the  doctrine  of 
her  Ood  and  Saviour;  it  seems  almost  superfluous 
to  wish  or  to  recommend  any  thing  more.  Yet,  as 
the  activity  of  our  minds  will  find  some  employment, 
some  interest  in  this  world,  it  in  certainly  desirable 
to  give  this  activity  the  best  directipp  possible ;  and 
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indeed^  I  believe,  tint  a  mind  weU  funikhed  witk 
Iniman  knowled^,  and  a  cultivated  taste,  ]^08ses8e8 
what  are,  or  way  foer^isefal  auxilian^s  bx  t&e  Chris- 
tian  life  r  aiid.  where  it  is  in  our  power  to  acquire 
them;  without  maikitig  a  sacrifice  of  higher  iiutiee,  I 
^unk  wd  ai«  wdl  empUrf^  in  M  doing.  I  would 
not  have  pteaiumed  to  say  any  thing  on  this  subject, 
if  you < had  hot  repeatedly  requested  it;  and  yenn 
know  I  am  fully  aware^  o^  the  oaoiBes  ^^iiich  indueed 
yba  to  relinqnii^  pursuits  in  which,  it  is  no  flattery 
to  say,  you  w«re  very^  likdy  to  excel.  But  now  I 
believe  yoa  tre  ooftvinced  that  no  real  objections 
femain ;  and  as  you  are  dmt  out  so  much  from  social 
pleasures,  and  the  aijoymenti  df  friendship,  I  am 
peiaoaded  your  mind  would  be  grea%  invigorated, 
and  would  be  less  liable  iio  prey  upon  itself,  if  it 
were  more  occupied  upon  general  ejubjeets.  That 
enlargement  of  mind  which  is  so  desirable  for  en<* 
abHng  us  to  Idnn  correct  ideas  on  all  suljeets,  is 
Otiky  to  be  acquired  by  general  reading.  It  would 
give  me  great  pleasure,  especially  if  I  were  better 
qualified,  to  recommend  a  course  of  study  of  this 

kind ;  but  in  such  a  Situation  as  you  are  in  at 

it  is  scaredy  possible  to  procure  the  works  of  the 
best  witters.  Unless,  therefore,  you  were  within 
reach  of  a  ^oifd  library,  it  would  be  useless  to 
dictate.  TtoB  is  an  advantage  which  I  have  never 
fully  possessed ;  but  I  have  availed  myself  of  what 
came  in  my  way.    Perhaps  the  time  may  oeme  when 
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you  will  be  very  difierendy  circamstanced  in  this 
respect.  In  the  mean  time,  would  yon  think  it 
irkfiome,  or  inconsistettt  wilii  your  present  duties,  to 
make  aome  of  those  aieqaiprements  in  wbich  many  of 
our  sex  harve  made  great  prqfidency,  and  for  whio^ 
I  think  you  have  a  decided  talent  I  For  instance  : 
— the  languages.  In  the  acquisition  of  Hebrew  and 
Greek  there  is  a  use  and  an  object  worthy  the  am- 
bition of  a  Christian ;  and  I  have  been  assured  by 
good  scholars  that,  to  acquire  so  much  of  these 
languages  as  enables  one  to  read  the  original  Scrip- 
tures  with  intelligence,  is  no  difficult  matter.  A 
critical  knowlec^  of  them  is  a  very  difiPerent  thing. 
And  this  is  not  necessary,  at  least,  to  a  female 
student.  I  have  known  ladies  who  could  translate  a 
chapter  from  the  Hebrew  Bible  after  studying  the 
language  a  few  months  :  and  the  satisfisu^tion  de- 
rived from  the  attainment  is  great. 

I  hope  you  will  not  think  that  I  am  assuming  too 
much  in  giving  this  advice.  I  would  not  do  it  if  I 
were  not  persuaded  that  some  such  pursuit  would  be 
highly  advantageooB  to  your  mind;  and  would 
prove  an  alleviation  to  some  of  its  sorrows.  There  is 
a  great  difference  between  a  study  of  this  kind,  in 
which  there  is  an  important  object,  and  which  is 
always  fo\md  gready  to  strengthen  and  enlarge  the 
mind*— and  mere  accomplishments,  which,  though 
they  may  have  their  use,  are  of  very  inferior  import* 
ance;  and  to  whidi  one  could  not  conscientiously 
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devote  miuek  time.  It  would  be  easy  to  procure  the 
few  books  needful  to  proeeoate  any  studies  of  the 
kind  1  have  alluded  to :  and  although  a  master  would 
greatly  facilitate  your  progress,  yet  this  help  is 
by  no  means  necessary ;  many  who  have  made  the 
greatefit  proficiency  have  been  self  taught.  ^  .  •  .  •  . 
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